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FOR  METHODIST  FAMILIES  /   MAY     1966 


Methodist  Inner-City  Parish,  Kansas  City  (see  page  50) 


In  this  issue: 

Special  Report:  Congregation  in  Mission 

ilor  Pictorial:  The  12  Official  Shrines  of  Methodism 
rwwow:  Shaping  a  Church  for  the  New  Age 


n     llu  nlcnnial  ol   tmericai    Methodism 

I  in  Baltimore,  Md,  April  21-24, 1966 


THIS  SOARING  DAY 

I  know  tli at  I  cannot  entirely  keep 

Unaimmed  in  memory,  tnis  soaring  day. 

I  snail  forget  just  now  the  huge  clouds  sweep 

Tnrougn  tne  enormous  blue;  I'll  lose  tne  way 

Tneir  rushing  shadows  on  ricn  autumn  kills 

Make  ever-changing  tapestries  or  ligkt 

Ana  shade — I  cannot  keep  tnis  day  tnat  spills 

Its  thousand  glories  on  my  dazzled  sigkt. 

Yet  though  I  cannot  memorize  tne  hues 

And  shapes  or  every  cloud  and  field  and  wood, 

I  think  in  darkest  times  I  snail  refuse 

Despair,  in  confidence  tnat  life  is  good,  { 

Long  after  I  nave  quite  forgotten  now 

Vivid  tne  leaves  are  on  each  shining  bougn. 


— Jane  Merchant 
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/■-  thy  heart  right,  as  my  heart  Is 
with  thine?  Dost  thou  love  and  serve 

(.<></'  it  is  enough,  I  give  th 
the  right  hand  <>/  Ii-IUm  ship 

—John  Wesley  (1703-1791) 
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IN  THIS  ISSUE 


After-Hour  Jottings  .  .  .  We  should 
point  out  that  the  rare  medallion  above 
is  not  the  reverse  side  of  the  one  on  this 
month's  cover,  as  you  might  surmise  at 
first  glance.  It  was  used  when  Methodists 
observed  the  first  100  years  of  the  move- 
ment in  America,  and  comes  to  us 
through  courtesy  of  the  Rev.  T.  Newton 
Wise,  pastor  of  First  Methodist  Church, 
St.  Augustine,  Fla.  Mr.  Wise,  whose  hob- 
by is  coin  collecting,  also  prizes  a  medal- 
lion commemorating  Methodism's  150th 
anniversary. 

In  these  days,  it  seems  appropriate  that 
the  1966  medallion  for  Methodism's  bi- 
centennial should  appear  on  our  cover  in 
connection  with  a  photograph  of  a  store- 
front service  center  in  Kansas  City. 
Here  the  inner-city  church  is  leaving  the 
sanctuary  to  meet  the  needs  of  people  in 
the  streets.  This,  too,  is  a  beginning,  one  • 
beset  by  many  problems,  as  have  been 
most  new  beginnings  of  the  church  in 
200  years.  For  details,  see  Carol  M. 
Doig's  article,  pages  50-56. 

Pardon  us,  if  you  will,  for  a  bit  of 
fantasy  inspired  by  the  bicentennial  meet- 
ing of  Methodist  historians  and  confer- 
ence delegates  at  Baltimore,  April  21-24. 

We    are    standing,    it    seems,    in    the 

museum   at   Lovely   Lane  Church,   center 

of  much  activity  in  connection  with  the 

(Continued  on  page  2) 
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An  American  Bible  Society  Annuity 
provides  unfailing  income  for  life 

■  Large  yield  without  risk 

■  Every  payment  in  full  since  1843 

■  No  investment  worries 

■  Substantial  tax  savings 

■  Deep  Christian  satisfaction 

An  American  Bible  Society  Annuity 
is  an  ideal  investment  for  a  man  or 
woman  looking  toward  retirement. 
It  brings  peace  of  mind.  You  may 
start  with  as  little  as  $100,  or  con- 
vert a  large  part  of  your  estate  to  an 
Annuity. 

Income  starts  immediately— up  to 
8%  depending  on  your  age.  Pay- 
ments are  largely  tax-free  and  con- 
tinue for  life— may  be  arranged  to 
include  a  survivor. 

This  Christian  plan  gives  you  a  per- 
sonal part  in  the  150th  Anniversary 
of  the  Society  and  a  lasting  share  in 
its  world-wide  work— translating  and 
distributing  the  Holy  Bible. 

1816   ■    150th  Anniversary   ■    1966 
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observance  of  Methodism's  200  years  in 
America.  The  place  is  thronged  by  well- 
dressed  people  who  have  arrived  by  rail, 
auto,  and  jetliner. 

Suddenly  there  is  excitement  at  the 
door,  and  four  visitors  enter.  One  is  a 
woman.  She  wears  a  bonnet  and  a  floor- 
length  dress.  Three  are  men.  One  ap- 
pears to  be  a  carpenter;  another  is  a 
red-coated  British  soldier  with  a  green 
eye  patch;  the  third,  an  aged  horseman 
in  muddy  boots  and  travel-worn  cloak. 

Someone  snickers  and  asks:  "Who  are 
these  funny-looking  characters?" 

You  reply:  "Mrs.  Barbara  Heck,  Philip 
Embury,  Capt.  Thomas  Webb,  and  Bishop 
Francis  Asbury." 

Another  asks:  "Well,  what  do  we  of 
today  owe  to  them?" 

You   reply:   "Just  about  everything!" 

How  wonderful,  you  think,  that  four 
of  American  Methodism's  founders  are 
back  to  take  part  in  the  big  bicentennial 
meeting.  What  will  they  have  to  say  to 
us  today?  Will  they  have  papers  to  read? 
What  will  they  think  of  The  Methodist 
Church   in  the  Year  of  Our   Lord   1966? 

Now  you  see  that  everything  is  strange 
to  them.  They  seem  puzzled,  almost 
frightened  under  the  bright  lights  in  the 
museum.  Nothing  is  familiar  to  them  ex- 
cept the  old  saddlebags  on  display,  the 
ancient  Bibles,  and  crumbling  papers. 

But  Bishop  Asbury,  a  man  of  stern 
stuff  indeed,  seeks  out  one  of  the  12 
"circuit  riders"  who  helped  publicize  this 
bicentennial  year  by  riding  horseback 
from  such  places  as  Nebraska  and  Ten- 
nessee  [see  pages  20-21]. 

He  asks:  "How  fared  you  on  the  trail 
today?" 

The  answer  is  incomprehensible  to 
him.  Cars?  Highways?  Motels?  Traffic 
jams?  Railroads? 

You  realize  that  this  isn't  going  to 
work  at  all.  The  land  has  changed  too 
much;  the  church  has  changed  too  much. 
For  these  great  visitors  from  the  past 
there  have  been  too  many  new  begin- 
nings since  the  first  beginning. 

We  turn  the  rest  of  our  fantasy  over 
to  you.  It  is,  we  suppose,  one  that  has 
crossed  the  mind  of  every  Methodist 
historian.  But  we  fear  that  you,  too,  must 
soon  conclude  that  there  can  be  no  going 
back,  no  bringing  forward  again  the 
mighty   leaders  of  the  past. 

Art  Editor  Floyd  A.  Johnson  does  his 
part  by  bringing  to  life  again  the  12 
shrines  of  Methodism,  a  new  series  of 
oil  paintings  on  pages  33-44.  The  originals 
of  these  paintings  will  be  exhibited  at  the 
Baltimore  meeting  this  April,  along  with 
the  originals  of  numerous  other  historical 
paintings  featured   in  TOGETHER. 

Not  every  state,  area,  or  locality  c^n 
have  a  Methodist  shrine.  This  doesn't 
mean,  however,  that  there  won't  be  a 
great  deal  of  historical  activity  in  man\ 
conferences  this  year. 

To  cite  a  few  examples:  The  Alabama- 
West  Florida  Conference  plans  to  recon- 
struct Lambuth  Memorial  Church  on  its 
assembly  grounds,  honoring  the  Rev. 
J.    W.    Lambuth,    pioneer    missionary    to 


China  and  Japan.  California-Nevada  Con- 
ference will  sponsor  another  of  its  his- 
torical  tours  out  of  San   Francisco. 

Kentucky  is  remembering  the  early 
schools  established  on  the  initiative  of 
Bishop  Asbury.  Louisville  remembers  the 
Rev.  John  Littlejohn,  into  whose  custody 
the  U.S.  Constitution  was  entrusted  when 
the  British  invaded  Washington  during 
the  War  of  1812. 

If  the  bicentennial  serves  no  other 
purpose,  it  will  remind  Methodists  of  how 
much  history  has  been  lost,  and  how 
little  we  would  know  today  had  not  a 
few  pioneers  kept  journals  and   records. 

With  tomorrow  and  "Forever  Begin- 
ning" the  theme,  two  well-known  theo- 
logians and  scholars  discuss  some  of  the 
problems  faced  by  the  church  as  it  set- 
out  in  new  directions  on  its  200th  anni- 
versary year.  Our  contributors  to  Shaping 
a  Church  for  the  New  Age  [pages  45-491 
are  Colin  W.  Williams  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches,  and  Franklin  H. 
Littell   of  Chicago  Theological   Seminar,'. 

Thanks  to  scores  of  helpful  readers,  the 
mystery  of  Desiderata,  TOCETHER's  ver\ 
popular  January  cover,  is  gradually  being 
solved.  We  said  here  in  March  that  there 
appears  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  author 
is  the  late  Max  Ehrmann  of  Terre  Haute, 
Ind.,  although  no  one  can  explain  how 
the  work  became  associated  with  Old 
Saint  Paul's  Church,  Baltimore,  as  our 
original  source  and  credit  line  stated. 

It  is  now  possible  for  us  to  give 
Desiderata  proper  copyright  credit,  how- 
ever. We  are  advised  by  Robert  L.  Bell, 
president  of  Bruce  Humphries.  Publishers. 
Boston,  Mass.,  that  his  firm  holds  copy- 
right on  Desiderata,  which  appeared  in 
their  book  the  Poems  of  Max  Ehrmann. 
Instead  of  "Found  in  Old  Saint  Paul's 
Anglican  Church  .  .  .",  our  credit  line 
should  have  read: 

Desiderata:  Copyright  1948,  Bruce 
Humphries,  Publishers.        — Your  Editors 
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Wethodist-EUB  Union, 


A  Vote  of  Confidence-- 

And  Open  Opposition 


F  ROPOSED  unification  of  The  Methodist  Church 
and  the  Evangelical  United  Brethren  Church, 
scheduled  for  its  first  General  Conference  vote  next 
November,  was  given  unanimous  endorsement  this 
spring  by  the  Methodist  Commission  on  Ecumeni- 
cal Affairs.  The  vote  of  confidence  came  within 
weeks  after  brush  fires  of  opposition  had  been  ig- 
nited by  Methodists  in  California  and  Ohio. 

Without  giving  blanket  endorsement  to  every  as- 
pect of  the  Plan  of  Union  as  written,  the  commis- 
sion adopted  a  1, 500-word  resolution  commending 
the  proposed  union  and  calling  upon  General  Con- 
ference delegates  "to  give  the  plan  their  fullest  and 
most  open-minded  consideration."  It  urged  Meth- 
odist bishops  and  other  officers  "to  lead  an  informed 
people  into  union  in  accordance  with  what  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  shall  determine." 

Methodism,  the  commission  said,  has  much  to 
share  with  the  EUBs  and  "much  also  to  receive" 
from  them.  It  cited  "their  deep  devotion  to  the 
faith,  their  dedication  to  mission,  their  concern  for 
ecumenicity,  their  understanding  of  true  steward- 
ship, their  emphasis  on  fellowship  as  a  family  rela- 
tion" as  gifts  which  the  EUBs  bring.  "When  we 
weigh  these  considerations  against  the  practical  mat- 
ters of  pensions,  minimum  salaries,  differing  stand- 
ards for  the  ministry,  the  support  of  institutions,  we 
believe  no  insurmountable  barriers  confront  us." 

The  statement  attempted  no  point-by-point  an- 
swer to  criticisms  being  voiced  by  some  Methodists 
against  the  plan.  Indeed,  it  was  clear  in  subtleties  of 
the  resolution's  wording  that  members  of  the  com- 
mission themselves  found  some  faults  with  the  plan 
as  written.  (Some  problems,  it  said,  "can  yet  be 
met  during  the  course  of  debate  and  discussion  by 
the  General  Conference.")  But  in  its  allusions  to  the 
"practical  matters"  of  ministerial  pensions,  salaries, 
and  standards,  and  to  "our  regard  for  our  own  self- 
sufficiency,"  the  commission  obviously  intended  a 
gentle  but  firm  reproof  to  critics  with  less  than  basic- 
ecumenical  concerns  on  their  minds. 

Brush  Fires:  Opposition  to  Methodist-EUB  union 
mostly  had  been  covertly  expressed  until  this  spring. 
Then  in  quick  succession  came  two  statements  of 
"we're  for  union,  but  not  on  this  plan" — from  the 
20-member  Southern  California-Arizona  delegation 
to  General  Conference  and  from  the  Ohio  Confer- 
ence Commission  on  Ecumenical  Affairs.  The  two 
groups  shared  some  complaints:  that  racially  segre- 
gated structure  would  not  be  fully  abolished  in  the 
new  church,  that  no  new  statement  of  beliefs  has 
been  written,  that  the  proposed  12-year  period  for 
full  amalgamation  of  the  two  denominations  is,  as 


the  West  Coast  group  has  put  it,  "a  partial  plan." 
The  Western  group  addressed  its  comments  to  no 
one  in  particular,  but  the  Ohio  commission  specifi- 
cally asked  the  General  Commission  on  Ecumenical 
Affairs  to  urge  Methodist  General  Conference  dele- 
gates to  defeat  the  present  plan  and  create  a  new 
committee  to  resume  negotiations.  In  passing  its  own 
resolution  favorable  to  union,  the  general  commis- 
sion obviously  rejected  the  Ohioans'  plea.  But  in  a 
separate  action,  it  did  endorse  and  pass  along  to  the 
Methodist  negotiating  team  a  two-point  proposal 
from  Negro  Methodist  leaders  which  would  stiffen 
the  plan's  provisions  against  racial  discrimination. 
From  earlier  evidence  it  could  have  been  assumed 
that  most  Methodists,  if  not  vocally  enthusiastic 
about  union,  were  at  least  tacitly  willing  to  accept 
it.  Now,  with  opposition  openly  voiced  by  repre- 
sentatives from  two  large  and  influential  conferences, 
it  appears  no  foregone  conclusion  that  the  union 
will  be  achieved  on  the  expected  schedule. 

The  Plan's  Path  Ahead:  Separate  but  simultane- 
ous sessions  of  Methodist  and  EUB  General  Confer- 
ences will  be  held  in  Chicago  this  November  to  act 
on  basic  documents  to  create  The  United  Methodist 
Church.  If  both  bodies  adopt  the  Constitution,  which 
is  Part  I  of  the  plan  (and  by  reference  they  would 
also  adopt  Part  II,  the  Doctrinal  Statements), 
it  will  be  sent  to  some  150  annual  conferences  of 
the  two  churches  for  action  in  1967.  Passage  of  the 
basic  plan  by  required  majorities  in  the  annual  con- 
ferences would  send  it  back  to  another  pair  of  Gen- 
eral Conference  meetings  in  Dallas  early  in  1968. 
Delegates  there  first  would  vote  separately  on  or- 
ganizational and  administrative  details  (recently  re- 
numbered Part  IV),  then  would  join  in  formal  unit- 
ing ceremonies.  Publication  of  the  plan's  full  text — 
representing,  in  effect,  a  proposed  Discipline  for 
the  new  church — was  to  be  completed  and  copies 
sent  to  General  Conference  delegates  by  mid- April. 

Although  the  overall  union  would  take  effect  im- 
mediately in  Dallas  in  1968,  actual  merger  of  ad- 
ministrative machinery  would  be  expected  to  take 
several  years,  and  overlapping  Methodist  and  EUB 
annual  conferences  would  have  up  to  12  years  to 
work  out  merger  arrangements. 

A  Variety  of  Arguments:  Arguments  against  the 
Plan  of  Union  are  varied.  Some  opponents  contend 
that  the  proposal  does  not  go  far  enough  to  estab- 
lish a  genuinely  new  (and  renewed)  church.  Others 
complain  that  it  goes  too  far  in  sacrificing  present 
Methodist  patterns  and  structures.  Some  cite  the 
"bread  and  butter"  concerns  of  pastors'  salaries  and 
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pension  levels,  which  might  cause  ad- 
justment problems  after  union.  Some 
critical  statements  are  muddied  be- 
cause they  lump  all  kinds  of  argu- 
ments together,  raising  doubts  as  to 
real  motives. 

On  principle,  the  Ohio  Conference 
commission  expressed  dissatisfaction 
that  the  proposed  plan  borrows  too 
freely  from  existing  Methodist  struc- 
ture and  does  not  move  far  enough 
toward  "creation  of  new  corporate 
patterns  of  faithfulness  to  our  Lord." 
It  pointed  to  four  Methodist  elements 
which  would  be  continued  in  the  new 
united  church:  (1)  the  jurisdictional 
system;  (2)  the  segregated  annual 
conference  structure  of  the  Central 
Jurisdiction;  (3)  the  Methodist  un- 
derstanding of  the  office  and  tenure  of 
bishops;  and  (4)  Methodism's  prac- 
tice of  episcopal  appointment  of  dis- 
trict superintendents,  as  against  the 
EUB  method  of  election. 

The  Ohio  resolution  saw  lack  of 
"creative  quest  for  a  new  church"  in 
the  proposal  that  existing  creedal 
statements  of  both  churches  be 
adopted  jointly  instead  of  a  newly 
written  statement  of  beliefs  accept- 
able to  both  sides.  The  Southern  Cal- 
ifornia-Arizona delegates  called  it  "a 
fantastically  silly"  idea  merely  to 
adopt  both  existing  statements. 

Commenting  on  the  Ohio  resolu- 
tion at  the  Commission  on  Ecumeni- 
cal Affairs  meeting,  Bishop  Lloyd  C. 
Wicke,  chairman  of  the  Methodist 
negotiating  team,  observed  that  no 
reasonable  delay  of  union  is  likely  to 
alter  Methodist  adherence  to  some 
kind  of  jurisdictional  system.  He  said 
although  it  now  seems  unlikely  that 
Methodism's  remaining  segregated 
conferences  will  be  abolished  by 
1968,  leaders  still  hope  that  integra- 
tion of  most  remaining  Central 
(Negro)  Jurisdiction  units  will  be 
achieved  during  the  1968-72  quad- 
rennium.  (Recent  efforts  by  Central 
and  Southeastern  Jurisdiction  leaders 
to  negotiate  a  timetable  for  merger 
of  Negro  and  white  annual  confer- 
ences in  the  Southeast  ended  without 
agreement. ) 

The  questions  of  life  tenure  for 
bishops  and  appointment  vs.  election 
of  superintendents,  Bishop  Wicke 
said,  have  occupied  much  time  in  the 
negotiating  sessions.  EUBs  have  ac- 
ceded to  the  Methodist  practice  in 
both  cases,  and  it  is  now  up  to  the 
General  Conferences  to  decide. 

Bishop  Wicke  said  some  criticism 
is  based  on  misinformation  about 
standards  of  ministerial  education, 
salary  and  pension  levels.  It  is  not 
possible  to  generalize  on  these  points, 
he  said.  Standards  of  ministerial  edu- 
cation do  vary  between  Methodists 
and  EUBs  in  some  areas,  but  in  some 
places,  the  bishop  pointed  out,  it  is 
the  EUBs  who  have  higher  percent- 


ages of  seminary-trained  pastors.  Ex- 
isting variations  between  Methodism's 
own  annual  conferences  also  are  great. 

On  the  question  of  salaries  and 
pensions,  too,  the  problems  are  not 
all  on  the  side  of  the  Methodists  be- 
ing higher  and  EUBs  lower.  The  pat- 
tern varies  from  state  to  state.  Bishop 
Wicke  stressed  that  in  cases  where 
EUB  levels  are  lower,  it  should  not 
be  assumed  that  the  uniting  of  con- 
ferences would  bring  added  burden 
to  Methodists  since  "the  most  impor- 
tant thing  the  EUBs  would  bring  to 
union  is  themselves" — and  they  have 
an  established  record  of  giving  which 
exceeds  that  of  Methodists.  (Latest 
statistics  compiled  by  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  show  that  EUBs 
averaged  $72.91  in  annual  per-mem- 
ber  contributions,  compared  with 
$58.53    per     year    per    Methodist.) 

Dr.  Claire  C.  Hoyt,  general  secre- 
tary of  the  Methodist  Board  of  Pen- 
sions, has  said  that  "if  any  additional 
money  is  necessary  to  equalize  pen- 
sions, it  would  be  manageable  within 
the  framework  of  the  combined  bud- 
gets of  the  uniting  [annual]  confer- 
ences." 

Another  criticism  is  that  the  Meth- 
odist-EUB  negotiations  have  dis- 
tracted and  would  continue  to  dis- 
tract the  two  groups  from  more 
urgent  concerns  of  the  ecumenical 
movement — particularly  in  the  con- 
current Consultation  on  Church  Union 
[See  Fish  or  Cut  Bait,  page  13,  and 
Why  Church  Union  Now?  page  16]. 
Since  Methodists  and  EUBs  share 
historic  origins,  basic  doctrines,  and 
organizational  patterns,  say  the  critics, 
their  union  can  only  be  regarded  as 
a  pan-Methodist  "family  affair"  which 
has  led  them  to  neglect  other  more 
challenging  possibilities  of  union. 

Not  so,  answer  the  defenders.  It  is 
simply  a  matter  of  doing  first  things 
first.  Methodist-EUB  union,  they  as- 
sert, would  not  present  an  end  but 
an  intermediate  ecumenical  goal. 

Methodist  negotiators  are  particu- 
larly embarrassed  by  attacks  on  the 
so-called  "12-year  rule"  which  would 
permit  former  EUB  conferences  in 
The  United  Methodist  Church  to 
maintain  their  identities  for  a  maxi- 
mum of  12  years  and  would  grant 
EUBs  representation  on  church  boards 
and  agencies  in  numbers  double  their 
proportionate  strength.  This  12-year 
honeymoon  is  important,  say  the  plan's 
authors,  as  a  symbol  to  EUBs  that 
they  are  coming  into  the  union  as 
equal  partners  (despite  being  out- 
numbered 14  to  1 )  and  as  a  means  of 
"growing  together"  in  union. 

Arousing  Interest:  The  Methodist 
Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  EUB  Union, 
the  group  conducting  negotiations, 
has  urged  local  churches,  districts, 
and    annual    conferences    to    involve 


themselves  through  exchange  visits 
with  EUB  neighbors,  joint  meetings 
of  pastors,  local  study  and  discussion. 
This  has  been  done  fruitfully  in  a 
number  of  places.  Methodist  and 
EUB  congregations  in  some  100  lo- 
calities have  even  "jumped  the  gun" 
on  denominational  union  by  joining 
in  various  kinds  of  local  unions. 

But  because  EUB  churches  are  lo- 
cated mostly  in  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Midwest,  it  has  not  been  possible  for 
all  Methodists  to  become  acquainted 
with  them  personally.  And  until  re- 
cently, resources  for  study  have  been 
limited.  Delays  in  preparation  and  dis- 
tribution of  materials  have  aroused 
some  feelings  of  mistrust  that  "higher- 
ups"  were  attempting  to  force  union 
too  soon  without  adequate  prepara- 
tion. Bishop  Wicke  admits  that  delays 
have  been  troublesome,  but  he  em- 
phatically denies  that  the  union  plan- 
ners have  intended  to  avoid  wide  dis- 
cussion of  their  work.  He  emphasizes 
that  the  lengthy  and  detailed  Part  IV 
of  the  plan,  now  being  distributed, 
will  not  be  up  for  final  adoption  until 
1968  and  is  open  to  revision  until 
then.  There  is  still  ample  time,  he 
says,  for  all  church  members  to  be- 
come familiar  with  the  plan. 

Resources  now  available  from 
Cokesbury  Book  Stores  and  Regional 
Service  Centers  include  an  interpre- 
tive booklet  Our  Churches  Face  Union 
(35tf,  $3  a  dozen);  a  leader's  guide 
for  the  booklet  ( 10^,  75<?  a  dozen ) ; 
a  filmstrip-phonograph  record  kit,  One 
Heritage!  One  Mission!  One  Church?, 
sold  with  eight  copies  of  the  booklet 
and  one  leader's  guide  ($4.95):  and 
the  complete  Plan  of  Union  ($4).  A 
Portion  of  Hie  Plan  for  Union,  issued 
earlier,  now  is  outdated  since  parts 
have  been  renumbered  and  it  has  only 
an  outline  of  the  important  section  on 
administration. 

Prospects:  Endorsement  of  the 
union  in  principle  by  the  Commission 
on  Ecumenical  Affairs  may  encourage 
a  climate  of  openness.  And  with  the 
full  text  of  the  plan  now  becoming 
available,  more  intelligent  debate 
should  be  possible. 

As  the  Commission  on  Ecumenical 
Affairs  said,  "The  time  is  short  to  ad- 
dress ourselves  seriously  to  the  plan, 
but  not  too  short."  Hopefully,  main 
Methodists  will  heed  the  commission's 
admonition  to  study  the  plan  and  ap- 
praise it  "in  the  light  of  the  welfare 
of  the  whole  Church."  That  capital 
"C"  signifies  the  commission  did  not 
mean  just  The  Methodist  Church.    □ 

Ask  Ecumenism  Convocation 

In  addition  to  its  endorsement  of 
Methodist-EUB  union  [see  above], 
the  Methodist  Commission  on  Ecu- 
menical Affairs  at  its  annual  meeting 
requested  the  Council  of  Bishops  to 
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call  a  national  Methodist  convocation 
on  ecumenism  in  November,  1969. 

Such  a  mass  gathering,  the  com- 
mission said,  would  provide  the  op- 
portunity for  Methodists  to  hear  lead- 
ers of  other  denominations,  and  would 
underscore  the  need  for  serious  at- 
tention to  the  ecumenical  movement 
at  all  levels  of  the  church.  The  con- 
vocation would  follow  a  church-wide 
ecumenical  study. 

The  commission  also  commended 
plans  for  a  dialogue  between  Meth- 
odist and  Roman  Catholic  leaders  and 
also  suggested  that  overtures  be  made 
to  leaders  of  Orthodox  communions 
in  the  United  States  to  start  conver- 
sations. 

The  commission  asked  one  of  its 
standing  subcommittees  to  prepare  a 
statement  on  "the  stance  of  Meth- 
odism in  the  ecumenical  movement" 
for  the  body's  next  annual  meeting. 

Upgrade  Hospital  Standards 

New  certification  standards  for  in- 
stitutions, and  emerging  forms  of  ser- 
vice were  introduced  to  the  Methodist 
Board  of  Hospitals  and  Homes  and 
the  denomination's  national  associa- 
tion of  health  and  welfare  officials  at 
back-to-back  meetings  in  Dallas. 

Exacting  standards,  developed  dur- 
ing the  last  18  months,  require  "help- 
ing and  healing"  agencies  to  meet  spe- 
cific criteria  to  qualify  for  one  of  three 
levels  of  certification  as  Methodist-af- 
filiated institutions. 

Among  new  ministries  discussed,  a 
Chicago  project  is  aimed  at  rehabili- 
tating prison  parolees  and  first  offend- 
ers in  the  16  to  21  age  bracket.  An- 
other experimental  service  is  social 
work  and  pastoral  counseling  for  fam- 
ilies of  mentally  handicapped  children 
under  six  who  are  awaiting  admission 
to  state  facilities. 

New  trends  in  care  for  the  aging  in- 
clude a  growing  number  of  homes  for 
the  elderly  becoming  multipurpose 
centers  offering  nonresident  services 
and  training  for  pastors. 

Key  speakers  stressed  the  common 
interests  and  goals  of  private  and  gov- 
ernmental agencies  in  meeting  na- 
tional health  problems.  Bishop  Fred 
G.  Holloway  of  Charleston,  W.Va., 
called  the  federal  government  a  "wel- 
come partner"  of  the  church  in  this 
field,  and  predicted  no  letdown  in 
church  support  despite  increasing 
government  activity. 

In  other  developments  at  Dallas: 

•  Methodism's  280  hospitals  and 
homes  served  a  record  1,921,055  per- 
sons in  1965,  an  increase  of  137,000 
over  1964,  reported  Dr.  Olin  E. 
Oeschger,  board  general  secretary. 
More  than  $27  million  was  in  free  or 
part-pay  service. 

•  The  administrator  of  a  Method- 
ist home  for  unwed  mothers  urged  ex- 


pansion of  services  to  unmarried  par- 
ents, including  unwed  fathers.  The 
Rev.  Spencer  L.  Stockwell  of  San  An- 
tonio recommended  that  Methodism 
set  a  minimum  goal  of  one  shelter- 
care  agency  to  serve  unwed  mothers 
in  each  of  its  six  jurisdictions. 

•  Four  persons  were  inducted  into 
the  Methodist  Hall  of  Fame  in  Phi- 
lanthropy to  health  and  welfare  min- 
istries: Otho  C.  Armstrong,  Fort 
Worth,  Texas;  Don  H.  Wageman, 
Seattle,  Wash.;  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Herman  C.  Krannert  of  New  Augusta, 
Ind. 

Louis  B.  Blair,  superintendent  of 
St.  Luke's  Methodist  Hospital  in 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  was  installed  as 
president  of  the  National  Association 
of  Methodist  Hospitals  and  Homes. 

Bury  Capsule  for  2066 

The  burial  of  a  time  capsule,  pre- 
sentation of  18  historical  papers,  and 
a  blue-ribbon  symposium  on  Vital  Is- 
sues Facing  the  Church  will  highlight 
the  celebration  of  Methodism's  Bi- 
centennial in  America  at  Baltimore, 
April  21-24. 

The  time  capsule,  to  be  raised  in 
the  year  2066,  will  be  buried  in  Mt. 
Olivet  Cemetery  near  the  grave  of 
Francis  Asbury.  It  will  contain  tape- 
recorded  messages  from  church  lead- 
ers to  Methodists  of  the  future,  a  Dis- 
cipline, Methodist  Book  of  Worship 
and  Hymnal,  an  issue  of  Together, 
and  other  memorabilia. 

The  symposium  will  feature  lec- 
tures by  Dr.  Norman  Cousins,  editor 
of  The  Saturday  Review;  Nobel  Peace 
Prize  laureate  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.;  Dr.  Seymour  Melman,  pro- 
fessor of  industrial  and  management 
engineering  at  Columbia  University; 
and  Dr.  Roger  Ortmayer,  professor  of 
Christianity  and  the  arts  at  Perkins 
School  of  Theology. 

Proposes  13-Church  Parish 

The  13  Methodist  churches  of 
Charleston,  W.Va.,  would  operate  co- 
operatively as  a  single  parish,  accord- 
ing to  a  recent  proposal  by  Bishop 
Fred  G.  Holloway. 

The  plan  envisions  all  Methodist 
congregations  in  the  city  pooling  finan- 
cial as  well  as  other  resources. 
Though  still  in  the  blueprint  stage,  it 
is  expected  that  one  minister  would 
co-ordinate  the  program,  which  would 
include  a  team  of  ministers  for  hos- 
pital calls  and  other  pastoral  func- 
tions, and  eventually  a  community- 
wide  counseling  service. 

Commenting  on  the  proposal.  Bish- 
op Holloway  said  the  church  in 
America  faces  problems  that  can  bet- 
ter be  faced  on  a  city-wide  basis  than 
by  the  isolated  activities  of  a  single 
congregation. 

"If  Methodists  don't  know  how  to 


work  with  Methodists,"  he  added, 
"how  are  they  ever  going  to  learn  to 
work  with  Baptists  and  Presbyterians 

and  others?" 

Medical  Team  to  Bolivia 

Thirteen  members  of  a  volunteer 
medical  team  are  back  from  a  fever- 
ishly paced  two  weeks  of  healing, 
teaching,  and  learning  in  South  Amer- 
ica— a  lay  project  believed  to  be  the 
first  of  its  scope  ever  sponsored  by  a 
local  Methodist  church. 

Organized  by  Myers  Park  Method- 
ist Church,  Charlotte,  X.C.,  the  team 
of  physicians  and  dentists  (who  paid 
their  own  expenses)  spent  eight  days 
in  Bolivia,  where  Methodism  operates 
two  hospitals  and  a  clinic.  They  also 
made  quick  visits  to  medical  facilities 
in  Lima,  Peru;  Buenos  Aires,  Argen- 
tina; Montevido,  Uruguay,  and  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Brazil. 

In   Bolivia,   the   team   scattered   its 


Dr.  'William  S.  Steuart,  Charlotte. 
N.C.,  orthopedist,  examines  a  patient 
with  tuberculosis  of  the  bone  at  Beck 
Clinic  in  Ancoraimcs,  a  Bolivian  village. 

healing  skills  to  three  frontier  mission 
outposts,  and  delivered  $6,000  worth 
of  desperately  needed  drugs  and  sup- 
plies. 

Doctors  gave  hundreds  of  vaccina- 
tions against  dreaded  tetanus,  diph- 
theria, and  whooping  cough.  One 
surgeon  performed  two  major  opera- 
tions and  assisted  with  a  complicated 
delivery  of  a  baby  whose  mother  had 
been  in  labor  48  hours.  A  pediatrician 
is  credited  with  saving  the  lives  of 
two  infants  racked  by  pneumonia  and 
malnutrition.  A  dentist  saw  150  pa- 
tients, pulling  teeth  until  minutes  be- 
fore departure  time.  A  newspaperman 
on  the  trip  donated  his  uncommon- 
type  blood  for  an  emergency  transfu- 
sion. 

Bishop  Earl  G.  Hunt,  Jr.,  of  the 
Charlotte  Area,  sees  the  mission  as  a 
splendidly  successful  pilot  project  and 
hopes  other  teams  can  be  recruited 
for  longer   periods.   "This   dramatizes 
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iii  a  new  vvaj  tlu'  purposeful  involve- 
ment of  laymen  in  mission,"  he  sa\s. 

Team  members  included:  Dr,  J. 
Homer  Guion,  Di .  William  S.  Stewart 
IV,  Dr.  John  C.  Glenn,  Bill)  G.  Mc- 
(all.  hospital  consultant;  and  the 
Rev.  William  15.  Bobbitt,  Jr.,  Myers 
Park  Church  associate  pastor,  all  <>l 
(  harlotte. 

Uso  I  )r.  Jolm  R.  Bender  ol  \\  in 
ston-Salem,  N.C.;  Dr.  Care)  Wells, 
|i  .  Canton,  M.C.;  Dr.  R.  David  Dan- 
iel, Sylva,  N.C.;  Dr.  Alberto  Santana, 
Atlanta,  Ga.;  and  Ubert  Berrier  and 
Frank  Watson,  Methodist  businessmen 
from    Winston-Salem    and    Charlotte, 

respectively.  Two  journalists  on  the 
trip  were  Kays  Gary,  Charlotte  Ob- 
server  columnist;  and  Newman  Cryer, 

associate'    editor   of   TOGETHER. 

Seek  Shelter  in  Shrine 

Barratt's  Chapel  at  Frederica,  Del., 
is  best  known  as  a  historic  landmark 
where  in  1784  the  eall  went  out  lor 
the  Baltimore  Christmas  Conference 
which  was  to  formally  organize  Meth- 
odism in  the  United  States  as  a 
church. 

But  probably  the  most  grateful 
group  who  ever  visited  the  shrine 
sought  shelter  from  a  blizzard  earlier 
this  year.  Great  drifts  of  snow 
stranded  a  Trailways  bus  full  of  pas- 
sengers, a  group  ol  Boy  Scouts,  and 
several  families  in  private  cars. 

All  found  cozy  haven  at  the  Meth- 
odist museum  connected  with  Bar- 
ratt's Chapel  and  were  welcomed  by 
the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Reynolds  and 
daughter  Barbara,  a  former  missionary 
to  Korea. 

Food  from  the  Reynolds'  pantry  and 
the  Boy  Scouts'  knapsacks  provided 
supper.  Blankets,  bedrolls,  and  rugs 
were  shared  as  some  of  the  party 
bedded  down  on  the  hard  floor.  A  res- 
cue team  from  the  volunteer  fire  de- 
partment brought  breakfast  the  next 
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morning,  and  highways  were  open  h\ 
midafternoon. 

Select  Bicentennial  Hymn 

In    In  i     Iii  s(    attempt    at    In  mil  w  i  it 

ing  Mis.  Delia  ( lhaffee  Berry  ol  Syra 

CUSe,  N.Y.,  has  penned  the  lirsl  prize 
li\  inn  in  a  contest 
connected  with 
the  bicentennial 
observance  ol 
American  Meth- 
odism. 

Mrs.        Ben  \  s 
entry,  titled  (■<><! 
of     the     Genera- 
tions     (see      be- 
low ) ,  was  one  of 
I  ('  I     li\  inns    sub- 
mitted,        reports 
W.   Gu)    Smeltzer  ol   the  sponsor- 
Association   ol    Methodist    Histori- 
cal Societies. 

A  retired  faculty  member  at  Syra- 
cuse University,  as  was  her  late  hus- 
band. Mrs.  Berry  will  be  presented 
to  bicentennial  delegates  at  Baltimore, 
April  21-24.  Her  hymn  will  be  the 
theme  hymn  of  the  2()()th  anniversary 
celebration. 

Author  of  the  second  prize  hymn  is 
Mrs.  Estelle  Blanton  Barber,  for  25 
years  director  of  Christian  education 
at  First  Methodist  Church  in  Dallas, 
Texas.  Her  work  is  entitled  Hearts 
and  Voices,  God  Our  Father. 

The  text  of  Mrs.  Berry's  hymn  is 
to  be  sung  to  the  Lancashire  tune, 
familiarly  used  for  Lead  On,  O  Kin<s, 
Eternal. 

Climax  WSCS  Anniversary 

Sister  Mary  Luke  Tobin,  S.  L.,  Ro- 
man Catholic  educator  and  first  Amer- 
ican woman  auditor  at  Vatican  Coun- 
cil II,  will  be  among  the  speakers  at 
the  7th  quadrennial  Assembly  of  the 
Woman's  Society  of  Christian  Service. 

Converging     on     Portland,     Oreg., 


GOD    OF    THE    GENERATIONS 

By    Delia   Chaffee    Berry 

God   of  the  generations,  we  offer  Thee  our  song 
Of  praise  and  adoration,  for  through  the  centuries  long 

Thy  grace  has  led  our  people  on  life's  ascending  ways; 
And  now,  Cod  of  the  ages,  we  lift  our  hymn  of  praise. 

We  Thank  Thee  for  the  high  road  our  faithful  fathers  trod, 
For  witness  of  the  Spirit  that  they  were  born  of  God, 

For  circuit  riders  called  by  Thee,  who  traveled  far  and  wide 
To  tell  the  matchless  story  of  Jesus  crucified. 

Man  now  seeks  other  planets;  he  walks  in  stellar  space; 

He  plumbs  the  ocean's  darkness,  all  knowledge  to  embrace; 
But  yet  he  yearns  to  find  Thee,  to  hear  Thy  voice  so  still. 

How  shall  Thy  church  make  answer,  her  mission  to  fulfill? 

Where  greed  and  envy  flourish,  where  hate  holds  evil  sway, 
Where  poverty  and  sorrow  delay  God's  holy  day, 

There  let  Thy  church  speak  boldly,  reach  out  her  loving  hand, 
And  lead  men  of  all  nations  to  find  the  Promised  Land. 

(Copyright    1966,    Association   of   Methodist    Historical    Societies) 


CHAUTAUQUA 

CHAUTAUQUA  LAKE,  N.  Y. 


"a  memorable  experience 

in  summer  living" 

I  his  center  of  Christian  inspiration  pre- 
sents its  93rd  Season.  June  30  to  Aug. 
28.  Chaplains  include  John  E.  Hincs. 
Kenneth  D.  Harvey,  John  F.  Anderson. 
Carlyle  Marney,  Oswald  C.J.  HofTman. 
J.  Harry  Haines,  Carl  S.  Winters,  Ed- 
ward D.  Bauman,  Bryant  M.  Kirkland, 
and  Henry  Smith  Leiper,  director  of  the 
Chautauqua    Department    of    Religion. 

America's  oldest  summer  schools  and 
oldest  music  festival  are  found  at  Chau- 
tauqua. Syracuse  University  and  Chau- 
tauqua School  of  Music  offer  credit  and 
non-credit  courses  with  distinguished 
faculty.  Scholarships  availahle.  Work- 
shops and  private  instruction.  Student 
orchestra   and   recitals. 


1966  season  features  21  symphony  or- 
chestra concerts  in  7,000  seat  amphi- 
theater. Walter  Hendl  conducting. 
Guest  artists  Peter  Nero,  Duke  Elling- 
ton, Richard  Dyer-Bennett,  William 
Walker  and  others.  Seven  operas  includ- 
ing My  Fair  Lady.  Seven  plays  hy 
Chautauqua  Repertory  theater. 

Dozens  of  stimulating  speakers  includ- 
ing Vice  President  Hubert  Humphrey 
and  Senator  Thruston  Morton.  Art 
shows,  film  talks,  cinema,  all  water 
sports,  3  beaches,  superb  18  hole  golf 
course,  supervised  youth  activities. 
Chautauqua  is  the  ideal  summer  center 
for  the   entire   family. 


Send  coupon  for  free  brochures  to: 
CHAUTAUQUA   INSTITUTION 

Dept.    T-O  Chautauqua,  N.  Y.  14722 
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Churches  Rally 
Famine  Relief ... 

STARVATION 
STALKS  INDIA 


i 


F  THE  hungry  children  in  the 
1943  photograph  above  survived 
India's  great  famine  during  World 
War  II,  they  may  now  be  scratch- 
ing for  stray  kernels  beneath  grain 
wagons  to  feed  their  own  starving 
young. 

India  is  in  the  death  grip  of  its 
worst  famine  of  the  century.  Five 
of  16  states  were  declared  disaster 
areas  early  this  year;  others  may 
follow  before  the  crisis  builds  to 
full  fury  in  late  April  and  May. 
Riots  have  flared  in  Calcutta  and 
in  the  hard-hit  state  of  Kerala, 
where  the  daily  rice  ration  is  five 
ounces.  Drinking  water  is  scarcer 
than  food  in  some  sectors. 

In  the  cities,  hunger  victims 
compete  with  rodents  and  birds  to 
slay  alive.  In  remote  villages, 
farmers  and  their  families  eat  their 
seed  grain,  grub  for  grass  roots, 
and  strip  leafy  bushes.  Bitterly 
ironic  is  the  fact  that  India's  175 
million  cows,  sacred  to  the  Hindu, 
roam  the  land  relatively  well  fed. 

The  harvest  of  drought-stunted 
crops  is  expected,  at  best,  to  be 
only  35  percent  of  normal.  The 
monsoon,  which  usually  drenches 
southern  Asia  between  July  and 
September,  was  a  mere  trickle  in 


1965,     and     failed    completely     in 
parts  of  India. 

Testifying  before  a  Congression- 
al committee  early  this  year,  Dr. 
Roger  Revell  of  the  Harvard  Cen- 
ter for  Population  Studies  esti- 
mated that  "tens  of  millions  of  peo- 
ple will  starve  in  India  .  .  .  millions 
more  will  die  of  ailments  directly 
attributed  to  the  shortage  of  food." 

Proud  Indian  leaders  bristle  at 
such  dire  predictions,  but  the 
spreading  famine  is  clearly  of  cat- 
astrophic porportions.  Only  days 
after  her  election,  Prime  Minister 
Mrs.  Indira  Ghandi  admitted  that 
100  million  of  her  480  million 
countrymen  were  already  short  of 
food — 12  million  of  them  desper- 
ately so. 

The  United  States  plans  to  move 
4.5  million  tons  of  grain  to  India 
by  June,  and  other  nations  of  the 
free  world  are  rallying  to  help  feed 
its  hungriest  and  most  populous 
member.  Government,  voluntary 
relief,  and  church  agencies  in  Den- 
mark, France,  West  Germany,  and 
Japan  have  rushed  powdered  milk 
and  vitamins  for  children  and  nurs- 
ing mothers.  Italians  donated  $6 
million  to  India  famine  relief  after 
an  appeal  by  Pope  Paul  VI. 

Foreign  aid  and  church  relief, 
even  in  massive  amounts,  may  not 
get  to  India's  starving  in  time,  es- 
pecially in  isolated  areas.  Ports  and 
railways  are  overburdened  and 
clogged;  rioters  have  hit  some. 

U.S.  grain  shipments  go  directly 
to  the  Indian  government  for  sale 
at  "fair  price"  shops.  But  many 
have  no  money  to  buy,  explains 
Dr.  Gaither  P.  Warfield  of  the 
Methodist  Committee  for  Overseas 
Relief  (MCOR). 

MCOR  already  has  made  funds 
and  food  available  through  Church 
World  Service,  relief  arm  of  the 
National  Council  of  Churches. 
Through  the  World  Council  of 
Churches,  CWS  is  doubling  its 
program  to  feed  1  million  persons 
on  a  crash  basis.  But  more  help — 
much  more — is  needed  quickly. 

As  this  is  written,  Methodist 
leaders  are  defining  the  areas  of 
need  and  determining  the  most  ef- 
fective means  of  speeding  and  ex- 
panding relief  programs. 

A  number  of  well-trained  Meth- 
odist missionaries  already  are  work- 
ing in  long-range  projects  designed 
to  change  India's  dismal  food  pic- 
ture— improved  agricultural  prac- 
tices, development  of  water  re- 
sources, land  reclamation.  For. 
says  Henry  A.  Lacy,  a  former  mis- 
sionary to  India  who  now  admin- 
isters Methodist  Board  of  Missions 
work  there:  "It  must  be  furrows  if 
it  is  not  to  be  graves." 

— Willmon  L.  White 


May  12-15,  about  8,000  Methodist 
women  from  50  states  and  overseas 
will  climax  the  observance  of  the  25th 
anniversary  of  the  Woman's  Society 
and  the  Wesleyan  Service  Guild. 

During  the  anniversary  year,  more 
than  1.7  million  women  in  31,000  local 
Woman's  Societies  and  5,000  Wes- 
leyan units  have  looked  back  on  sig- 
nificant achievements: 

•  $209  million  given  for  missions, 
evangelism,  education,  social  work, 
medicine,  literary,  campus  ministry, 
child  care,  and  ecumenical  projects. 

•  Pioneering  efforts  in  Christian  so- 
cial action,  especially  in  betterment 
of  race  relations  and  peace  efforts 
through  the  United  Nations. 

•  Leadership  training  and  study 
workshops  and  seminars  reaching  sev- 
eral hundred  thousand  women  annu- 
ally. 

•  Establishment  of  a  literature  pro- 
duction and  distribution  program 
grossing  more  than  SI  million  a  year. 

At  Portland,  Methodist  women  will 
hear  reports  on  how  successful  they 
have  been  in  achieving  their  25th  an- 
niversary goals,  including:  a  25  per- 
cent increase  in  Woman's  Society  and 
Guild  membership;  a  25  percent  in- 
crease in  giving  to  missions  and  other 
causes  through  the  Woman's  Division 
of  the  Board  of  Missions;  and  recruit- 
ment of  400  new  missionaries  and 
deaconesses  for  service  in  the  U.S.  and 
48  countries  overseas. 

Richard  Allen  'Returns' 

Richard  Allen  has  "returned"  to  Old 
St.  George's  Methodist  Church  in 
Philadelphia  after  175  years. 

Allen  led  a  group  of  fellow  Negroes 
from  the  church  in  1787  when  they 
were  restricted  to  balcony  seating,  but 
now  is  back  in  the  form  of  an  oil  por- 
trait. Unveiled  at  a  recent  church  ser- 
vice, it  hangs  in  the  museum  of  the 
colonial  shrine,  the  oldest  Methodist 
church  building  in  continuous  service. 

The  painting  was  a  gift  of  the  artist. 
Mrs.  Virginia  Jackson  Kiah  of  Savan- 
nah, Ga. 

Though  having  little  formal  edu- 
cation, Mr.  Allen  was  ordained  a 
Methodist  preacher.  He  was  so  re- 
spected by  white  Methodists  that  even 
after  he  founded  the  African  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  he  was  con- 
secrated a  bishop  in  1816  to  perpetu- 
ate the  episcopal  system  in  the  new 
Negro  denomination. 

Besides  founding  the  AME  Church, 
which  now  has  1.2  million  members. 
Mr.  Allen  organized  a  mutual  aid 
and  insurance  society  and  a  day 
school.  During  the  War  of  1812,  he 
Formed  a  "Black  Regiment"  to  help 
defend  the  United  States. 

Born  a  slave,  Richard  Allen  became 
an  itinerant  Methodist  preacher  on 
gaining  his  freedom.  He  was  one  of 
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the  first  Negroes  \\ ho  public!)  pro- 
tested  segregation,  preached  the 
brotherhood  ol  man,  and  encouraged 
freed  slaves  to  acquire  education, 
money,  and  property. 

Cool  Cash  to  Missions 

\  \  illage  in  India  will  have  a  church 
because  members  oi  the  Methodist 
Youth  Fellowship  at  Trinity  Methodist 
Church,  Cumberland,  Md.,  convinced 
then  elders  to  forego  installing  an  air- 
conditioning  unit. 

The  MYF  proposed  the  idea  oi 
erecting  a  church  in  Turukandonni  of 

India's  Raichui  District  and  presented 

a  $400  down  payment.  Trinity  offi- 
cials, under  the  Rev.  Louis  L.  Eme- 
rick,  then  voted  to  accept  a  $3,000 
obligation  to  build  the  church  ami 
raise  an  additional  $500  to  underwrite 
the  annual  salary  tor  a  native  pastor. 
Miss  Eva  Logue,  a  Methodist  mis- 
sionary from  the  Baltimore  Confer- 
ence, serves  in  the  Indian  village. 

Wont  Red  China  in  UN 

Ultra-right  wing  critics  have  erro- 
neously reported  it  for  years,  but  the 
General  Board  of  the  National  Council 
of  Churches  for  the  first  time  has 
adopted  a  policy  statement  favoring 
the  admission  of  mainland  (Commu- 
nist) China  to  the  United  Nations. 

Hammered  out  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.. 
the  document  explicitly  opposed  com- 
munism and  Chinese  aggression  and 
was  carefully  qualified  to  insist  that 
Taiwan's  seat  in  the  UN  not  be 
jeopardized.  The  resolution  was  passed 
by  a  90  to  3  vote,  but  is  expected  to 
stir  much  negative  reaction  in  local 
churches. 

NCC   policy-makers  also  asked  for 


the  establishment  ol  a  commission  on 

I  S  policj  in  relation  to  in.iiiil.md 
China.  Tins  proposal  sprang  from  Jan 
u.u\  action  In  the  Methodist  Bo. ml 
ol  Missions  ami  was  introduced  In 
Dr.  Trace)  k..  Jones,  Jr.,  board  execu- 
tive. 

In  other  action,  the  board  defended 

the  light  ol  dissent,  especiall)  dining 
times  ol  "international  eiisis  and  do- 
mestic conflict.''  It  also  called  foi  in 
dependence  Foi  Southern  Rhodesia 
only  "when  effective  guarantees  are 
provided  to  insure  participation  by 
the  African  majority." 

The    N(.'(,"    board    reaffirmed    an 

earlier  statement  on  Viet  Nam  which 
urged  the  U.S.  government  to  seek 
peace  talks  with  all  parties  in  the  con- 
flict, "including  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front"  (Viet  Cong). 

A  13-member  delegation  of  the 
"poor"  dropped  in  unexpectedly.  Rep- 
resenting community  organizations  in 
six  widely  scattered  states,  its  spokes- 
man urged  the  NCC  to  investigate 
antipoverty  programs;  to  invest  in  co- 
operatives, industries,  housing  proj- 
ects, and  farms;  and  to  help  relocate 
the  "drifting,  desperate  poor." 

Pledge  Union  Cooperation 

Nothing  should  be  permitted  to  im- 
pede church-union  negotiations  of 
either  British  or  American  Method- 
ists, a  15-member  commission  resolved 
in  a  joint  statement  recently. 

In  a  London  meeting,  the  commis- 
sion reviewed  current  talks  of  the 
British  Methodist  Church  with  the 
Church  of  England,  and  of  U.S.  Meth- 
odists with  the  Evangelical  United 
Brethren  Church. 

At    the    same    time,    commissioners 


Methodists  in  the  News 


Lim  P.  Lee  is  the  new  postmaster 

of   San    Francisco,   the    first    Chinese- 
American  appointed  the  post. 

Included  among  "Ten  Outstanding 
Young  Men  of  1965"  arc  astronaut 
Edward  H.  White  II  and  egg  farmer 
Frederick  R.  Adams,  Jr.,  of  Jackson, 
Miss.  They  were  selected  by  the  U.S. 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Dr.  W.  Astor  Kirk  has  been  named 
deputy  director  of  the  five-state  south- 
west region  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  with  headquar- 
ters in  Austin,  Texas.  He  was  formerly 
director  of  public  affairs  of  the  Meth- 
odist Board  of  Christian  Social  Con- 
cerns' Division  of  Human  Relations 
and  Economic  Affairs  in  Washington. 

Former  outstanding  athlete  and  as- 
sociate director  of  religious  activities 
at  Methodist-related  Duke  University, 
the  Rev.  Arthur  J.  Wilson  HI  was  re- 


cently appointed  assistant  chaplain  of 
the  United  States  Military  Academy, 
West  Point,  N.Y. 

The  Rev.  George  T.  Johnson  has 
been  appointed  the  James  J.  Reeb 
Civil  Rights  Worker  by  the  Unitarian- 

Universalist  Association.  Former  pas- 
tor of  Methodist  congregations  in 
Yonkers,  N.Y.,  Mr.  Johnson's  roving 
assignment  starts  in  the  Roxbury  sec- 
tion of  Boston. 

Deaths:   Dr.  Caradine  R.  Hooton, 

70.  retired  general  secretary  of  the 
Methodist  Board  of  Christian  Social 
Concerns  and  long-time  leader  of  the 
temperance  movement,  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Harriet  Boutelle 
Lacy,  widow  of  the  late  Bishop  Carle- 
ton  Lacy  of  The  Methodist  Church  in 
mainland  China,  in  Pomona,  Calif.  .  .  . 
Dr.  George  S.  Sahai,  58,  principal  of 
Leonard  Theological  College,  Jabal- 
pur,  India. 


For  a  deeper 
understanding 
of  the  events  of 
2,000  years  ago, 
there  is  a  tour. 
The  Holy  Land. 

For  Centuries  people  have  visited 
the  1  ami  of  the  OKI  and  the  New  Testa- 
ments. From  all  over  the  world  they 
come.  Searching  for  a  better  under- 
standing of  their  way  of  life.  It  is  with 
this  in  mind  that  BOAC  has  prepared 
the  Holy  Land  Tours. 

For  seventeen  days  you  can  walk 
the  pages  of  the  Bible.  Baalbek, 
Damascus,  Beirut,  Cairo,  Jerusalem, 
Galilee,  Nazareth,  Haifa,  Tel  Aviv, 
and  Athens. 

You  can  follow  the  way  of  the 
Apostle  Paul  on  the  "Street  Called 
Straight."  Visit  the  River  Jordan  and 
the  traditional  place  of  Jesus'  Bap- 
tism. See  the  Promised  Land  as  Moses 
first  saw  it,  from  the  Summit  of  Mount 
Nebo.  Meditate  in  the  Garden  of 
Gethsemane.  Walk  the  Via  Dolorosa 
to  Calvary. 

Seven  departures  for  the  Holy  Land 
are  scheduled  between  April  and  Octo- 
ber, 1966.  The  price  is  $1,061*  from 
New  York.  Including  round-trip  jet 
air  fare,  all  land  transportation,  first 
class  hotels,  sightseeing  and  meals. 

More  information  and  free  bro- 
chures are  available  at  your  Travel 
Agent.  Or  just  mail  this  coupon. 

•Price  based  on  14/21 -day  midweek  economy  in- 
clusive tour  (are.  and  double  occupancy  in  hotels. 
Subiect    to   Government   approval. 

Bri  tish  Overseas  Airways  Corporation 

Dept.  BE-250 

Box  No.  VC  10 

New  York,  N.Y.  1001 1     MU  7-1 600 

Please  send  me  your  free  brochure  on 

the  Holy  Land  Tours. 

Name 

S  tree  t 

City 

Zip  Code 


-Stat 


-Phone- 


My  Travel  Agent  is- 

01-13 


AND  BOAC  CUM ARD 

Services  operated  lor  BOAC  CUNARO  by  BOAC 
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With    DAVID    O.    POINDEXTER 

Broadcasting   and    Film    Commission 
National    Council    of   Churches 


I  ELEVISION  is  a  funny  phe- 
nomenon. It  has  an  almost  infinite 
capacity  to  inform.  But  somewhere 
it  got  hung  up  on  giving  us  pri- 
marily what  the  majority  of  us 
want. 

CBS  News  President  Fred 
Friendly  couldn't  believe  that  most 
of  us  would  rather  watch  a  fifth 
rerun  of  Lucy  and  an  eighth  rerun 
of  The  Real  McCoys  than  a  vital 
United  States  Senate  hearing  on 
Viet  Nam.  If  you  sometimes  feel 
frustrated  about  TV  programming, 
think  how  Mr.  Friendly  felt  when 
he  was  overruled  and  Senator  Ful- 
bright  and  Company  lost  out  to 
Desilu.  In  protest,  he  resigned  his 
$70,000  a  year  job.  And  brother, 
that  is  some  protest!  (How  many 
Together  readers  protested?) 

CBS  reporter  Charles  Kuralt  did 
a  teen-age  documentary  in  Web- 
ster Groves,  Mo.  He  discovered 
there  the  kind  of  selective  knowl- 
edge we  store  in  our  TV-oriented 
minds.  Ninety-nine  percent  of  the 
16-year-olds  could  readily  identify 
Dick  Van  Dyke  but  only  20  per- 
cent knew  that  Ho  Chi  Minh  is 
the  Communist  leader  of  North 
Viet  Nam.  Now,  Dick  Van  Dyke  is 
an  okay  guy  (leader  in  his  local 
church  and  all  that),  but  his  rela- 
tive importance  is  pretty  grossly 
inflated,  at  least  in  the  minds  of 
one  group  of  teen-agers. 

All  of  which  poses  a  hard  ques- 
tion for  religious  broadcasters.  If 
you  wish  to  communicate  the  Gos- 
pel to  the  mass  of  Americans  who 
hear  only  what  they  want  and  are 
currently  swept  up  in  Batmania, 
how  do  you  do  it?  And  remember 
you  don't  have  much  money.  The 
cost  of  producing  and  airing  Bonan- 
za for  one  week  ($311^000)  is 
roughly  equivalent  to  the  amount 
that  Methodists  provide  yearly  for 
our  television-radio  ministry  fund. 

The  National  Council  of 
Churches  is  currently  releasing  a 
set  of  six  TV  spot  announcements 
around  the  country  with  a  message 
that  God  is  alive,  that  he  loves, 
that  he  cares. 

Produced  by  the  United  Presby- 
terians, some  of  the  spots  have  as 
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their  text,  "Keep  in  circulation  the 
rumor  that  God  is  alive."  That  word 
rumor  is  the  stinger.  It  upsets  some 
of  the  faithful.  But  the  spots  aren't 
designed  for  them.  The  target  audi- 
ence is  those  who  have  long  since 
tuned  God  out. 

The  New  York  Times  featured 
the  announcements  on  its  front 
page.  Harriet  Van  Home,  Scripps- 
Howard  columnist,  was  upset  and 
blasted  them.  If  these  commercials 
are  intriguing  enough,  they  may 
cause  some  people  to  think,  which 
is  what  TV  ought  to  do  more  of. 

There  are  a  lot  of  specials  this 
month.  I  hope  some  interest  you: 

April  18,  10  p.m.  to  conclusion, 
EST,  on  ABC — The  Motion  Picture 
Academy  Awards. 

April  20,  10-11  p.m.,  EST,  on  NBC 
—Testing:  Right,  Left,  Center.  Where 
do  you  stand  politically? 

April  22,  7:30-9  p.m.,  EST,  on 
ABC — Poppies  Are  Also  Flowers,  a 
cloak  and  dagger  UN  special. 

April  25,  9-10  p.m.,  EST,  on  ABC 
— This  Proud  Land:  The  Surprising 
Midwest. 

April  27,  7:30-9  p.m.,  EST,  on 
NBC — Lamp  at  Midnight,  the  life  of 
Galileo. 

April  27,  10-11  p.m.,  EST,  on 
ABC— A  Look  at  Red  China. 

April  28,  7:30-8:30  p.m.,  EST,  on 
CBS — National  Geographic  special, 
The  World  of  Jacques  Yves  Cousteau, 
takes  viewers  to  an  eerie  world  below 
the  Bed  Sea  where  five  men  lived 
for   one   month   exploring   its    depths. 

May  1,  6:30-7:30  p.m.,  EST,  on 
NBC — Mississippi:  A  Self  Portrait. 

May  1,  10-11  p.m.,  EST.  on  CBS 
— The  Magic  of  Broadcasting,  its  his- 
tory, behind  its  scenes,  its  personali- 
ties, and  its  claim  on  one  quarter  of 
our   lives. 

May  8,  6:30-7:30  p.m.,  EST,  on 
NBC — Lewis  and  Clark. 

May  8,  8-9  p.m.,  EST,  on  ABC— 
/  .\m  a  Soldier,  the  career  of  a  soldier 
from  West  Point  to  Viet  Nam. 

May  8,  (Rescheduled)  9-11  p.m., 
EST,  on  CBS — Death  of  a  Salesman, 
adapted  for  TV  by  Arthur  Miller,  with 
Lee  J.  Cobb,  Mildred  Dunnock. 

May  9,  10-11  p.m.,  EST,  on  NBC 
—Testing:  What  Is  Your  PAIC-?  (per- 
sonal  aptitude). 

May  15,  6:30-7:30  p.m..  EST.  on 
NBC — An   Austrian  Affair.  □ 


agreed  that  more  effective  working 
relationships  should  be  established  be- 
tween British  and  American  Method- 
ists. Regardless  of  the  outcome  of 
pending  union  proposals,  "the  British 
and  American  churches  will  be  func- 
tioning as  Methodist  churches  for  a 
period  of  years,"  the  commission 
statement  predicted. 

Papers  suggesting  possible  forms  of 
closer  working  relationships  have 
been  prepared  for  the  joint  commis- 
sion by  Bishops  Richard  C.  Raines  of 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  and  James  K. 
Mathews  of  Boston;  Dr.  D.  T.  Niles 
of  Ceylon;  and  the  Rev.  Douglas 
Thompson  of  the  British  Missionary 
Society. 

Favors  New  Campus  Voices 

Faculty  and  student  groups  should 
have  the  larger  voice  they  are  de- 
manding in  the  operation  of  the  na- 
tion's colleges,  a  Methodist  educator 
told  delegates  to  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Methodist  Schools  and  Col- 
leges, meeting  in  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dr.  William  F.  Quillian,  Jr.,  presi- 
dent of  Randolph-Macon  Woman's 
College  in  Lynchburg,  Va.,  called  for 
"continuing  dialogue"  between  presi- 
dents and  students  and  faculty  as  a 
necessity-  in  delegating  to  the  groups 
"real  responsibility  and  authority  in 
matters  appropriate  to  their  areas  of 
activity  and  competence." 

In  regard  to  governing  boards.  Dr. 
Quillian  said  they  are  "ultimately  re- 
sponsible for  the  welfare  of  an  educa- 
tional institution"  but  should  recog- 
nize that  their  role  is  "that  of  setting 
major  policies  and  then  leaving  the 
implementation  of  these  to  the  ad- 
ministration." 

Dr.  W.  J.  Scarborough  of  Baker 
University  in  Baldwin.  Kans..  outgoing 
head  of  the  150-member  association, 
cited  as  the  "greatest  problem"  tin 
difficulty  of  liberal  arts  colleges  in  at- 
tracting well-trained  professors.  He  is 
succeeded  by  Dr.  D.  Frederick  Wertz. 
president  of  Lycoming  College.  Wil- 
liamsport.  Pa. 

Dr.  Scarborough  called  for  consid- 
eration of  ecumenical  co-operation  in 
teacher  placement,  urged  clarification 
of  "the  purposes  of  the  Methodist  lib- 
eral arts  colleges"  and  suggested  es- 
tablishment of  a  system  of  identifying 
prospective  teachers  earlier  in  their 
college  careers. 

We/come  fo  Paris  Church 

Methodists  touring  Europe  tin's 
summer  will  find  a  warm  welcome  in 
the  heart  of  Paris  at  Eglise  Metho- 
diste,  a  century-old  church  which 
serves  an  international  congregation 
with  worship  servies  in  English. 

A  young  California  couple,  from 
Ventura  and  Hayward  respectively, 
are  members  of  the  staff.  John  Pagett, 
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Studying  organ  ill  Paris  on  a  Debussy 
grant,    is    the   church's   organist.    His 

wife  Betty  is  chaplain  ami  director  of 
a  small  international  girls  hostel  oper- 
ated by  the  church. 

Eglise  Methodiste  is  located  at  I. 
rue  Roquepine,  Paris  8e,  Prance.  The 
Rev.  E.  C.  H    Tribbeck,  its  minister, 

is  anxious  both  to  receive  visitors  and 
learn  of   U.S.   Students  in    Paris. 

Old  Coins  Help  Hospital 

When  the  Metlnnlist  Hospital  in 
Philadelphia  demolished  its  oldest 
building  recently,  $43.44  in  gold, 
silver,  and  copper  coins  were  taken 
from  a  cornerstone  laid  in  1SSS. 

Sold  to  a  dealer  lor  $3,500,  tin- 
coins  will  help  finance  the  final  phase 
of  the  hospital's  building  program,  to 
be  completed  in  1967. 

Berlin  Wall  Church  United 

Almost  within  the  shadow  of  the 
Berlin  Wall,  Methodists  and  Evan- 
gelical United  Brethren  members  have 
erected  a  church  to  serve  a  united  con- 
gregation. 

The  new  Rufer-kirehe,  the  "church 
of  tiie  call,"  was  dedicated  recently 
by  German  Methodist  Bishop  Fried- 
rich  Wunderlich  and  EUB  Bishop 
Reuben  H.  Mueller  of  Indianapolis, 
Inch,  who  was  on  a  European  tour. 

The  merged  congregation,  served 
at  present  by  the  Rev.  Mannfried  Katt- 
hacn,  an  EUB  pastor,  is  composed  of 


CENTURY  CLUB 

Women  tend  to  outlive  men 
and  also  outnumber  them — by 
about  three  to  one — as  members 
of  Togetheh's  Century  Club. 
This  month  nine  Methodists 
who  are  100  years  old  or  older 
are  being  added.  They  are: 

Mrs.  C.  M.  Bigelow,  101,  Los 
Angeles,    Calif. 

Mrs.  Eliza  Harriet  Brimberry, 
100,  Santa  Ana,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Carrie  Loudin  Darnall, 
100,    Buckhannon,   W.Va. 

Mrs.  Vada  Diller,  100,  Mem- 
phis,  Tenn. 

Mrs.  Nellie  McKeown  Glauner, 
100,    Buckhannon,   W.Va. 

Mrs.  Ruby  Myers,  100,  Fal- 
mouth,  Ky. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Smith,  100, 
Belleville,    Wis. 

Mrs.  Edna  Thompson,  1 00, 
Manchester,  Conn. 

The  Rev.  M.  M.  Want,  100, 
Urbana,    III. 

7»  submitting  nominations  for 
the  Century  Club,  please  include 
the  person's  present  address, 
date  of  birth,  name  of  the  church 
of  which  he  or  she  is  a  member, 
and  the  location,  if  not  where 
the  nominee  is  living. 


TOURS 
AUTOMOBILE  TOURS 

19    YEARS    EXPERIENCE 
SUMMER,    1966 
SOUTHWEST— May   8-27 

LAKE    SUPERIOR-CENTRAL    CANADA— Aug.    5-22 
CENTRAL   AMERICA— June   30-July   31 

This  tour  sponsored  by  Commission  on  Social  Con- 
cerns or  Detroit  Methodist  Conference.  Anyone  wcl 
come  Write  for  brochure.  Mrs.  W.  F.  Powell,  402 
Carnllo,   Ojoi,   Calif.   93023 

HOLY  LAND  SUMMER  ODYSSEY 

Ky  TWA  .lot  to  Madrid,  Homo.  Cairo ;  thrilling 
desert  trip  to  MT.  SINAI,  or  if  you  prefer,  a 
trip  to  Luxor  &  Aim  simlicl ;  Lebanon,  Syria, 
Jordan,  Israel,  and  a  superb  MEDITERRANEAN 
CRUISE  to  Cyprus.  Rhodes,  Greece,  Yugoslavia, 
return  via  London.  Congenial  group,  experienced 
leadership. 
July     1     to     Aug.     2-  $1585,     Write     for     ISooklet 

BIBLE    LANDS    SEMINARS 
Box  3-T  WILMORE,  KENTUCKY 

AROUND-THE-WORLD  TOUR 

17tli  annual  around-the-woihl  tour.  All  expense  and 
economical,  includes  sightseeing  and  conferences  with 
Heads  or  states.  Ambassadors,  Editors,  Educators,  Mis- 
sionaries. 

10  exotic  countries — see  IIOI.YI.AND.  Japan.  Formosa, 
Hong  Kong,  Thailand,  India,  Nepal.  Egypt,  Greece,  etc. 
Optional  return  via  RUSSIA.  July  4  departure.  7  won- 
derful weeks.  8  hours  oredit  if  desired  Write  tor  folder. 
BRYAN  WORLD  TOUR 
1880  Cage  Blvd.,  Topeka,  Kansas    66604 


SWISS  &  ENGLISH 
METHODIST  HOMES  YOUR  HOSTS 

Travel  with  congenial  Methodists  in  6  coun- 
tries July  13  to  Aug.  3.  Scandinavian  Tour 
with  Norway  and  Denmark  Homes  as  Hosts 
Same  Dates.  Write  Dr.  Huddleston,  136  Blen- 
heim  Road,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Up  at  dawn.  Rush  forthe  airport.  Jet  to 
the  city.  "Taxi!"  Dash  for  the  meeting. 
Go,  go,  go  all  day.  Now  what?  Face 
that  trip  back?  Brother!  —  great  way  to 
bust  a  spring.  Unwind  tonight  at  Shera- 
ton. Sheraton  understands  keyed-up 
executives  like  you.  They  know  the  kind 
of  food  and  comfort  you  need.  You'll 
live  better.  You  might  even  live  longer. 
For  Insured  Reservations  at  Guaran- 
teed Rates,  just  call  your  Travel  Agent 
or  the  nearest  Sheraton  Hotel. 

Keyed-up 
executives 
unwind  at 

Sheraton 

Sheraton  Hotels 
&  Motor  Inns(g) 


PLANNING  A   FAMILY  VACATION?   THEN   COME  TO 

LAKESIDE  on  Lake  Erie 

THE  VACATION    PLACE  WITH   A   PURPOSE" 
93rd   SEASON 


SUMMER        SPORTS: 


Swimming — Tennis — Shuffleboard — Coif — Badminton — Horseshoes — Fishing — 
Archery — Supervised    Playground — Youth    and    Adult    Recreation    Centers. 

OUTSTANDING    PROCRAMS:    Symphony    Orchestra — Drama — Platform    Artists — Musical    Comedies — 
Great   Composer's   Festival — Fine   Arts   Exhibits — Writing,    Music    and    other   Workshops. 

ACCOMMODATIONS:    Hotels — Cottages — Apartments — Rooms — Trailer    Park — Camping. 

Lakeside    is    owned   by   the    Ohio    and    North-East    Ohio    Conferences    of    The    Methodist    Church. 

For    Information,   Write 

Dr.  Ceorge  Beebe,  The   Lakeside  Association 
236  Walnut   Street,   Lakeside,   Ohio      43440 
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A  major  Methodist  convocation 

faces  a  threatening  question: 

Can  Churches  Survive  the  City? 


I  ON-sugarcoated  criticism  and 
creative  thinking  on  the  church's 
ministry  to  people  caught  in  the 
maelstrom  of  the  metropolis  marked 
the  fourth  National  Methodist  Con- 
vocation on  Urban  Life  in  America. 

Meeting  in  Chicago,  1,700  clergy 
and  lay  delegates  from  across  the 
country  tried  to  shake  off  stereo- 
typed concepts  of  "churchmanship" 
and  grapple  with  what  Methodism 
is  doing — and  failing  to  do — in  the 
urban  arena. 

Dr.  Harvey  Cox,  the  convoca- 
tion's star  attraction,  said  the 
church  is  already  on  the  battlefield 
with  heavy  investments  of  build- 
ings and  staff,  but  must  decide 
whether  to  be  a  part  of  the  "wel- 
fare establishment"  serving  people 
as  clients  or  to  help  the  disadvan- 
taged gain  the  power  to  make  de- 
cisions affecting  their  lives. 

The  Harvard  professor  and  au- 
thor of  The  Secular  City,  a  run- 
away best  seller,  believes  the 
church  must  abandon  its  "marriage 
counselor"  mentality  and  redis- 
cover two  classic  roles  as  "prophet" 
and  "protagonist."  He  also  asserted 
that  "the  day  of  the  uniform  pro- 
gram is  over"  and  that  each  com- 
munity must  find  answers  with 
local  resources. 

In  response,  an  interfaith  panel 
agreed  that  the  church  can  no 
longer  be  an  impartial  "umpire" 
between  contending  urban  forces, 
but  must  take  sides  with  the  city's 
powerless,  oppressed,  and  defeated. 

A  Presbyterian  urban  strategist, 
Dr.  Bryant  R.  George  of  New  York, 
called  Methodist  concern  for  the 
city  "woefully  weak."  Dr.  Richard 
D.  Nesmith  of  Saint  Paul  School  of 
Theology  Methodist,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  admitted  that  Methodists 
have  lagged  in  community  organi- 
zation and  ecumenical  co-operation, 
but  felt  the  situation  is  changing. 
Dr.  Richard  W.  Cain,  Los  Angeles 
District  superintendent,  maintained 
that  Methodists  will  do  whatever 
is  necessary  in  mission,  even  if  it 
means  replacing  or  abandoning 
present  organizational   structures. 

Msgr.  John  J.  Egan,  director  of 
urban  affairs  for  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Archdiocese  of  Chicago,  said 
all  verbal  affirmations  of  love  will 
"stick  in  the  throat"  of  Christians 
unless  they  learn  to  know  the 
"stench  of  the  slum,"  and  the 
"agony  ...  of  the  unemployed." 

In  a  keynote  address,  Bishop 
Everett  W.  Palmer  of  Seattle  said 
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Roman  Catholics  could  teach 
Methodists  a  great  deal  about  ur- 
ban work,  and  declared  that  few 
denominations  "have  failed  more 
successfully  than  we  Methodists." 
Reasons:  bland,  smug  "class" 
churches;  incompetent,  uninspired, 
and  uninspiring  clergy;  short- 
sighted and  reactionary  laity;  lack 
of  planning;  and  failure  to  under- 
stand and  relate  to  urban  man. 

Bishop  Palmer  added  that  Meth- 
odism must  purge  itself  of  anti- 
urban  bias  and  repudiate  the  "ro- 
mantic notion  that  the  good  life 
can  be  achieved  only  in  a  pastoral 
setting,  and  human  virtue  thrives 
only  as  do  potato  patches  and  corn- 
fields." 

Dr.  J.  Edward  Carothers,  Meth- 
odist Board  of  Missions  executive, 
sounded  a  warning  that  ministers 
must  constantly  be  retrained  to 
meet  the  challenges  of  a  changing 
society.  Asking  support  for  the  $5- 
million  Methodist  United  Service 
Training  project  [see  A  MUST  for 
Urban  Mission,  April,  page  5],  Dr. 
Carothers  pointed  out  that  indus- 
try spends  millions  to  retrain  em- 
ployes while  churchmen's  skills 
grow  increasingly  obsolete. 

Delegates  probed  deeply  into  the 
church's  response  to  urbanization 
in  14  group-discussion  sections. 
Among  the  subjects  of  study:  the- 
ology and  strategy  for  the  urban 
church,  community  organization 
techniques,  and  new  concepts  of 
parish. 

Considerable  emphasis  was  fo- 
cused on  serving  rather  than  evan- 
gelizing the  city.  The  Rev.  George 
W.  Webber,  New  York  urban  spe- 
cialist, was  one  of  several  speakers 
pointing  to  the  pace  set  by  non- 
church  groups  in  serving  the  inner 
city.  He  called  it  a  mistake  to  as- 
sume that  God  is  the  sole  property 
of  the  church  and  added:  "I'd  hate 
to  think  God  .  .  .  has  nothing  going 
for  him  but  the  church." 

Dramatizing  the  human  situation 
in  the  urban  environment  was  Exo- 
dus and  Easter,  a  musical  play 
written  by  Robert  D.  Hock  and 
presented  by  Union  Theological 
Seminary  students  directed  by 
Robert  Seaver. 

To  many  convocation  delegates, 
the  production — staged  partly  in  a 
Gulliver-sized  children's  playpen — 
was  confusing,  chaotic,  extreme, 
unwieldy,  full  of  questions,  and 
empty  of  answers.  All  in  all,  it  was 
a  fair  description  of  the  city  itself. 


people  who  were  members  of  the  two 
denominations  in  East  Berlin  before 
the  wall  was  built  in  1961. 

Sentiment  in  Europe  is  said  to  be 
running  heavily  in  favor  of  the  pro- 
posed unification  of  the  parent  bodies. 
If  the  General  Conferences  of  the  two 
denominations  decline  or  defer  unifi- 
cation in  Chicago  next  November, 
their  European  annual  conferences 
may  proceed  with  union  on  their  own. 

Training  for  Rights  Action 

Churchmen  were  urged  to  become 
both  reconciling  and  expediting  agents 
for  civil  rights  during  the  first  Meth- 
odist Training  Conference  for  Volun- 
teers in  Areas  of  Racial  Tension,  held 
at  Frogmore,  S.C. 

Aim  of  the  11 -day  workshop,  at- 
tended by  65  persons  from  16  states 
and  5  overseas  nations,  was  to  pre- 
pare selected  white  and  Negro  clergy 
and  laity  to  work  for  human  rights  in 
all  aspects  of  community  life.  It  was 
sponsored  by  divisions  of  two  Meth- 
odist boards. 

The  conference  asked  immediate 
action  to  implement  Methodist  poli- 
cies on  race,  and  programs  for  the 
realization  of  integrated  local 
churches.  More  specifically,  it  called 
for  a  new  climate  to  facilitate  mergers 
and  transfers  of  Central  Jurisdiction 
conferences  into  the  five  geographic 
jurisdictions. 

Delegates  were  reminded  that  seg- 
regation in  U.S.  churches  continues  to 
hamper  overseas  mission  work.  Dr.  J. 
Oscar  Lee  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  warned  that  peoples  in  mis- 
sion lands  often  judge  American  mis- 
sion work  in  terms  of  race  relations. 
For  many  nonwhites.  he  said,  Chris- 
tianity is  "the  white  man's  religion." 


New  Congregations 

Two  new  churches  in  Hawaii  are 
among  those  constituted  in  1965  and 
early  1966.  The  5  new  congregations  be- 
low are  listed  with  charter  date,  organiz- 
ing pastor,  and   membership. 

Boulder,  Colo. — Saint  Paul's  Methodist 
Church,  April  4,  1965.  Thomas  M.  En- 
glish;  166  members. 

Racine,  W.Va. — Racine  Methodist 
Church,  October  17,  1965.  Robert  P. 
Johnson;  14  members. 

Kahului,  Hawaii — Central  Maui  Meth- 
odist Church,  December  5,  1965.  Royal 
j.  Marty;  27  members. 

Kailua,  Hawaii — Keolumana  Methodist 
Church,  December  12,  1965.  Donald  E. 
Inlay;  46  members. 

Surfside  Beach,  S.C. — Surfside  Beach 
Methodist  Church,  January  30,  1966. 
Needham   R.  Williamson;  70  members. 

New  Methodist  congregations  should 
be  reported  directly  to  the  Rev.  Charles 
D.  Whittle,  Board  of  Evangelism,  1908 
Grand  Ave.,  Nashville,  Tenn.  37203. 
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FISH  or  CUT  BAIT 


By  ALBERT  C.  OUTLER,I'ic»i«".mh  of  Historical  Theology 
Perkins  School  ol    rheology,  Dallas,   fexas 
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HE  PRIMARY  Methodist  accent  in  ecumen- 
ism continues  to  he  what  it  has  been  since  the 
first  "Ecumenical  Methodist  Conference"  back 
in  18S1:  pan-Methodism,  the  hope  of  rallying  all 
(or  most)  of  the  Methodists  in  the  world  to- 
gether, while  presumably  the  Lutherans  and 
Baptists  and  Reformed  and  Anglicans  and  Ro- 
man Catholics  also  are  mustering  their  respec- 
tive ranks.  Once  this  has  been  achieved,  so  the 
usual  thought  goes,  we  then  can  canvass  more 
realistically  the  prospects  of  creating  an  inclusive 
community  of  the  great  "world  confessions." 

Accordingly — with  the  single  but  important  ex- 
ception of  our  movement  toward  union  with  our 
close  cousins,  the  Evangelical  United  Brethren 
— we  tend  to  think  of  the  unity  of  all  our  Meth- 
odist brethren  as  our  ecumenical  top  priority. 
This  means,  practically,  that  while  we  continue 
relations  with  non-Methodists,  our  conversations 
with  them  have  no  urgent  or  imminent  quality. 

British  Methodists,  of  course,  are  taking  a  dis- 
tinctly different  ecumenical  path  than  we  Ameri- 
cans by  moving  firmly  toward  union  with  the 
Church  of  England.  Whatever  else  this  situation 
may  mean,  it  is  clear  that  we  have  no  easy,  open 
road  to  pan-Methodism  either. 

The  Consultation  on  Church  Union  (COCU), 
which  began  as  a  consultation,  now  has  evolved 
into  the  stage  of  preliminary  union  negotiations. 
And  we  Methodists  are  in  it,  along  with  the 
United  Presbyterians,  the  Protestant  Episco- 
palians, the  Disciples  of  Christ,  the  United 
Church  of  Christ,  the  Evangelical  United  Breth- 
ren, and,  lately,  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church. 

In  COCU,  of  course,  the  chief  question  is  not 
simply  one  of  recovering  a  lost  unity  with  our 
own  kith  and  kin  but  of  organization  and  doc- 
trinal mutation.  If  COCU  were  to  come  off,  it 
would  mean  real  and  radical  change  that  would 
strike  across  historic  "confessional"  lines. 

The  chief  item  of  business  at  COCU's  1966 
meeting  in  Dallas,  May  2-5,  to  which  we  Meth- 
odists are  hosts,  will  be  the  report  of  the  drafting 
committee  on  an  outline  for  a  plan  of  unity 
negotiations.  If  the  committee  comes  up  with 
something  impressive  and  exciting,  then  the  con- 
sultation will  accelerate — and  we  Methodists 
shall  be  forced  to  some  rather  quick  decisions. 

This  article  is  essentially  a  condensed,  updated  version  of  an 
address  Dr.  Outlrr  delivered  last  summer  at  the  Second  Conferenci 
on  Methodism  in  an  Ecumenical  Aye  at  Lake  Junaluska,  N.C. 
—Eds. 


It  the  Dallas  report  is  tentative  and  exploratory, 
then  back  we  go  to  the  drawing  board  for  more 
(halting  based  on  more  study  and  dialogue.  If 
some  of  the  member  churches  are  ready  for  im- 
mediate union,  while  others  (the  Episcopalians 
and  ourselves,  for  instance)  are  disposed  to  con- 
tinue "with  all  deliberate  speed" — or  none  at  all, 
the  consultation  might  then  split  into  "acceler- 
ated" and  "retarded"  sections. 

As  a  result  of  discussions  at  COCU's  earlier 
meetings  since  1962,  several  basic  theological  is- 
sues seem  within  visible  range  of  theoretical 
solution.  They  include  the  question  of  authority 
in  a  united  church,  an  understanding  of  the 
Sacraments  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper, 
and  ministerial  ordination. 

But  in  addition  to  these  questions,  there  is 
also  another  different  sort  of  issue  at  stake  in 
COCU — too  intangible  to  analyze  precisely  and 
to  make  a  confident  prediction  about,  either  way. 
It  is  the  question  of  motivation  and  commitment. 
Just  how  serious  are  the  churches  in  COCU 
about  the  business  of  imminent  and  definite 
progress  toward  actual  union — if  it  should  come 
to  that? 

This  question  looks  first  to  the  Episcopalians, 
since  they  entered  the  consultation  with  stated 
conditions.  Only  one  of  their  four  conditions 
fazes  us  Methodists — "the  historic  episcopate." 
The  nub  of  that  problem  is  whether  or  not  it  en- 
tails reconfirmation  and  rcordination  of  ordained 
ministers  not  now  in  what  Episcopalian  doctrine 
defines  as  "episcopal  orders."  The  tilt  of  the 
evidence  is  that  the  Episcopalians  are  prepared 
to  negotiate,  and  that  we  Methodists  could  make 
some  concessions — provided  the  Episcopalians 
would  accept  the  "renewal"  of  "episcopacy"  in 
the  united  church  without  reconfirmation  and  re- 
ordination. 

The  other  side  of  the  question  is  whether  we 
Methodists  are  really  serious  about  any  actual 
outcome  of  COCU — consultation  or  negotiation. 
Thus  far,  at  least,  our  general  level  of  participa- 
tion has  been  very  nearly  minimal.  This  does  not, 
however,  mean  that  we  are  double-minded  in 
this  matter. 

We  never  have  indicated  to  others  that  we 
are  ready  for  imminent  union.  We  were,  and 
still  are,  interested  in  consultations  on  church 
union.  Who  isn't?  What  is  more,  I  think  it  safe 
to  say  that  we  Methodists  are  prepared  even 
for  church  unity  negotiations  with  non-Method- 
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A  MEMORIAL 

FOREVER 

FRESH 

AND 

IOVEIY 

Schulmerich® 
Bells 

Will  Ring 
Triumphant 
through 
the  Years 


How  wonderful  to  remember  a 
loved  one,  not  inanimately,  but 
in  the  living  resonance,  the  pure- 
toned  beauty  and  majesty  of 
Schulmerich  Bells !  .  .  .  Or,  what 
a  sovereign  gift  from  you  to 
your  church,  in  your  own  name, 
in  your  own  lifetime!  Appropri- 
ate plaque,  if  desired.  Inexpen- 
sive. Write  for  information  and 
brochure. 

SCHULMERICH 

CARILLONS,  INC. 

3156  Carillon   Hill  • 

Sellersville,  Pa. 

®Trtdemirk  ol  Bell  Instruments 
Produced  by  Schulmerich  Ctrillons,  Inc. 
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ists — if  they  are  leisurely  enough. 
Thus  we  may  dismiss  all  snide 
aspersions  on  our  essential  good 
faith  as  unfair. 

But  I  am  afraid  that  we  can  be 
convicted  of  at  least  three  key  sins 
of  omission  whose  consequences 
are  bound  to  make  trouble  for  us — 
and  for  our  friends. 

•  1.  We  Methodists  are  only  just 
now  making  COCU  a  major  project 
of  concern  through  our  two-year- 
old  Commission  on  Ecumenical  Af- 
fairs— either  as  an  intensive  study 
project  or  as  an  educational  pro- 
gram for  our  people.  As  a  result, 
we  simply  are  not  ready  for  even 
the  degree  of  progress  COCU  al- 
ready has  achieved — and  if  its  for- 
ward pace  is  stepped  up,  we  may 
fall  still  farther  behind.  Already, 
we  face  an  enormous  agenda  of  un- 
done "homework." 

•  2.  We  have  not  provided  our 
COCU  colleagues  the  full  and 
frank  information  they  need  about 
our  positions  and  prospects  as  the 
basis  for  realistic  planning  and 
prognosis.  Nor  have  we  bothered 
— enough — to  understand  their  po- 
sitions and  to  react,  in  advance  and 
constructively,  to  their  proposals. 
What  is  going  to  happen,  do  you 
suppose,  if  at  Dallas  or  at  some 
subsequent  meeting  we  feel  com- 
pelled to  ax  a  concrete  plan  to 
which  others  already  have  attached 
high  hopes?  We  manage  most  of 
our  affairs  with  considerable  fi- 
nesse. Why  not  this  one? 

•  3.  We  have  not  clarified — not 
even  to  ourselves — the  real  status 
and  import  of  the  "five  points"  of 
"distinctive  Methodist  witness"  that 
the  Methodist  delegation  laid  on 
the  barrelhead  at  the  Princeton 
meeting  of  1964.  Methodists  were 
said  to  hold  major  reservations 
concerning  the  doctrines  and  prac- 
tices of  the  other  churches  in  the 
consultation  on  the  topics  of:  (a) 
the  episcopacy;  (b)  the  connec- 
tional  system;  (c)  Baptism;  (d) 
pan-Methodism;  and  (e)  total  ab- 
stinence as  the  sole  definition  of 
Christian  temperance.  It  was  left 
unclear  as  to  whether  these  were 
points  for  negotiation  or  points 
being  withdrawn  from  negotiation. 

On  the  face  of  it,  this  mode  of 
presentation  was  the  sort  of  thing 
which  we  deplore  among  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  when  their  reaction- 
aries   say,    in    effect:    "Union?    Of 
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course!  On  our  terms,  naturally!" 
Was  our  statement  the  sum,  or 
even  the  heart,  of  what  we  mean 
for  Methodism  to  contribute  to  the 
ecumenical  cause — specifically  to 
COCU?  If  so,  who  decided  'that? 
With  what  authority? 

Moreover,  are  all  these  condi- 
tions meant  to  be  intransigent — 
things  we  cannot  "compromise" 
without  default  of  conscience  or 
loss  of  face?  On  the  other  hand,  if 
these  are  points  that  we  want  seri- 
ously considered  by  all  with  whom 
we  might  join,  then  why  weren't 
they  set  down  in  an  adequate  con- 
text of  their  historical  background 
and  ecumenical  relevance — so  that 
they  could  be  dealt  with  in  careful 
study  and  dialogue? 

I  wish  I  knew  the  right  answers 
to  these  questions — and  so  do  many 
of  our  separated  brethren.  The  fact 
is,  I  still  don't  know,  and  conse- 
quently I  still  am  unable  to  ex- 
plain our  position  to  others  who 
are  genuinely  interested. 

It  is,  of  course,  both  possible 
and  potentially  fruitful  to  carry 
forward  both  our  pandenomina- 
tional  interests  and  our  commit- 
ments to  COCU.  And  naturally  we 
are  obligated  to  be  faithful  stew- 
ards of  our  Methodist  heritage  in 
any  and  all  ecumenical  dialogue — 
this  even  the  more  now  that  we 
ourselves  have  largely  lost  it.  But 
we  ought  to  be  forewarned  of  the 
danger  of  an  acute  crisis  of  morale 
— among  our  friends  and  within 
our  own  ranks — if  this  Consulta- 
tion on  Church  Union  is  either 
ditched  or  diddled — for  we  cannot 
shrug  off  the  damaging  repercus- 
sions that  would  follow. 

For  my  part,  I  believe  in  miracles 
— not  many,  and  none  that  are 
managed,  not  even  by  us.  So  I'm 
for  staying  on  and  standing  to — 
for  getting  down  to  our  homework, 
and  our  fieldwork,  too,  that  will 
have  to  accompany  our  prayers  for 
the  miracle  it  will  take  to  bring 
COCU  off.  For  if,  hi  COCU  or 
something  like  it,  we  are  willing 
really  to  risk  an  experiment  in  radi- 
cal change — in  and  with  and  for 
Christian  unity — we  just  might  be 
rewarded  with  some  of  that  much- 
bruited  renewal  in  the  church,  the 
genuine  revival  of  life  and  power 
in  the  people  of  God  for  our  mis- 
sion in  world:  a  servant  church 
united  in  witness  and  service  "that 
the  world  may  believe!"  □ 
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"Why  did 
they  kill 
my  daddy?" 


Little  Chu  in  Vietnam  doesn't  know  what  war 
is  all  about.  All  she  knows  is  that  once  she  was 
happy.  Her  daddy  worked  in  the  rice  paddies 
while  her  mother  baked  soft  bread  and  spicy 
meat. 

Then  one  day  her  mother  screamed,  guns 
fired,  flames  ate  up  the  house.  Chu  grabbed  her 
mother's  hand  and  they  ran. 

Later  that  evening  she  was  hungry,  and  her 
mother  said  hush  when  she  asked,  "Why  did  they 
kill  my  daddy?" 

Chu's  mother  brought  her  to  our  orphanage  at 
Nha  Trang,  begging  us  to  give  her  little  girl  help 
— a  place  to  sleep,  some  rice,  shelter  from  the 
guns. 

Christian  Children's  Fund  is  pledged  to  assist 
these  innocent  victims  of  tragedy.  And  yet  Chu 
is  only  one  example  of  the  terror  that  comes 
with  war. 

//  we  can  afford  to  send  planes  and  bombs, 
surely  we  can  also  send  food,  clothing,  medicine 
— and  our  love. 

For  only  $10  a  month  you  can  sponsor  a  boy 
or  girl  like  Chu  in  the  countries  listed  below, 
receiving  your  child's  picture,  life  history,  the 
privilege  of  correspondence — plus  a  deep  per- 
sonal satisfaction. 

Since  1938  American  sponsors  have  found 
this  to  be  an  intimate,  person-to-person  way  of 
sharing  their  blessings  with  youngsters  around 
the  world. 

Little  Chu  and  children  like  her  desperately 
need  your  love.  Won't  you  help?  Today? 

Besides  Vietnam,  sponsors  are  urgently  needed 
for  children  in  India,  Korea,  Formosa,  Hong 
Kong,  and  Brazil. 


NHA  TRANG,  VIETNAM— Her  father  killed  by  the  Viet  Cong,  her 
mother  a  refugee,  four  year  old  Chu  awaits  admission  to  a  CCF  Home. 


Write  today:  Verbon  E.  Kemp 

CHRISTIAN  CHILDREN'S  FUND,  Inc. 

Richmond,  Va.  23204 

I  wish  to  sponsor  □  boy   Dgirl  in  (Country) 

□  Choose  a  child  who  needs  me  most. 

I  will  pay  $10  a  month.  I  enclose  first  payment  of  $_ 

Send  me  child's  name,  story,  address,  and  picture. 

I  cannot  sponsor  a  child  but  want  to  give  $ 

□  Please  send  me  more  information 

Name 


Address- 
City 


.State. 


_Zip- 


Government    Approved,    Registered    (VFA-080)    with    Advisory 
Committee  on  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid.  Gifts  are  tax  deductible. 

Canadians:  Write  1407  Yonge,  Toronto  7  TG56 
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I  ROPOSALS  for  the  uniting  of  exist- 
ing denominations  into  new  church 
structures  are  being  heard  around  the 
world.  Among  the  most  sweeping  of 
proposed  mergers  is  one  which  would 
unite  some  23  million  U.S.  Protestants 
who  now  are  members  of  seven  major 
bodies.  The  seven  are  participants  in  the 
Consultation  on  Church  Union  (COCU) 
which  grew  out  of  the  so-called  Blake- 
Pike  Proposal  put  forth  in  1960  by  Pres- 
byterian Eugene  Carson  Blake  and  en- 
dorsed by  Episcopal  Bishop  James  A. 
Pike. 

In  its  earliest  stages,  the  Consultation 
consisted  of  representatives  from  four 
churches:  The  Methodist,  Protestant 
Episcopal,  United  Presbyterian,  and 
United  Church  of  Christ.  Subsequently, 
three  other  denominations  accepted   in- 


vitations to  join:  the  Christian  Churches 
(Disciples  of  Christ),  Evangelical  United 
Brethren,  and  most  recently,  the  African 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Together, 
the  seven  groups  represent  more  than 
one  third  of  all  U.S.  Protestants.  Invita- 
tions also  have  been  issued  to  13  other 
groups  which  have  sent  observer-con- 
sultants to  the  COCU  talks. 

The  Methodist  Church  represents 
about  half  the  membership  of  the  seven 
churches.  Besides  being  involved  in  these 
conversations,  our  church  will  decide 
this  year  on  a  separate  union  with  an- 
other COCU  participant,  the  Evangelical 
United   Brethren  Church. 

In  opening  rounds  of  COCU  talks, 
held  annually  since  1962,  delegates  con- 
cluded— to  the  amazement  of  many  out- 
siders— that    their     differences     conceiv- 


ably could  be  resolved.  At  its  1965 
meeting  in  Lexington,  Ky.,  the  Consul- 
tation moved  to  a  stage  of  negotiation  in 
which  specific  solutions  to  the  differ- 
ences are  being  sought.  The  1966  meet- 
ing, to  be  hosted  by  Methodists  in 
Dallas,  Texas,  May  2-5,  is  regarded  bv 
many  as  the  point  when  crucial  agree- 
ments either  will  be  reached  or  when 
one  or  more  of  the  seven  member  de- 
nominations may  choose  to  withdraw. 
The  following  article  seeks  to  make 
clear  why  many  Protestant  leaders  see 
union  as  a  vital  need  if  modern  Chris- 
tians are  to  heed  Cod's  call  to  mission. 
The  article  is  an  Interchurch  Feature, 
prepared  for  TOGETHER,  The  Christian 
(Disciples),  Church  and  Home  (EUB), 
The  Episcopalian,  Presbyterian  Life,  and 
United  Church  Herald. — Editors. 


Why 
CHURCH  UNION 


Now? 


By  GEORGE  L.   HUNT 

Executive  Secretary,  Consultation  on  Church  Union 

Senior  Minister,   Fanwood  Presbyterian  Church,  Fanwood,  N.J. 


The  discovery  of  fundamental  agreement  on  basic  issues  has  spurred  representatives 
of  seven  major  Protestant  denominations  to  move  into  negotiations  aimed  at  union  of  their  churches. 
If  we  agree  on  essentials,  they  ask,  why  do  we  need  to  remain  separate? 


T. 


HE  Consultation  on  Church  Union  will  meet  this 
month  (May  2-5)  in  Dallas,  Texas,  to  consider  an 
outline  for  a  plan  of  union.  If  the  outline  is  approved, 
the  next  step  will  be  to  fill  in  the  details  so  that  the 
consultation  will,  in  time,  have  a  concrete  proposal 
to  present  to  its  member  churches. 

There  will  be  widespread  interest  in  the  proposal, 
both  because  each  of  us  will  be  directly  affected  by 
it  and  because  all  Christendom  will  be  eager  to  see 
how  this  particular  combination  of  churches  hopes 
to  find  answers  to  the  knotty  and  intricate  problems 


that   have   kept   our   denominations   separate   for   so 
many  years. 

A  prior  consideration,  however,  is  "Why  union? 
Main'  are  suspicious  that  union  can  be  achieved  only 
at  too  great  a  price,  with  the  loss  of  essential  beliefs 
and  practices.  Many  feel  that  a  church  as  large  as 
the  one  proposed  would  be  unwieldy  in  structure. 
and  that  a  church  as  inclusive  as  this  would  impose 
controls  and  systems  uncongenial  to  the  spirit  of  free- 
dom so  greatly  cherished  in  American  Christianity. 

Therefore,   people  are  asking,  "Why  are  we  con- 
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sidcring  this  particular  union  at  this  time?  What  are 
the  motivations  ami  justifications  for  it'.J  What  ran  it 

accomplish  that  we  arc  not  now  doing  just  as  well  as 
separate  denominations?  Will  it  enable  us  to  do  our 
important  tasks  any  better  than  we  now  arc  doing 
them?  Are  there  not  more  urgent  issues  now  before 
the  churches  on  which  we  should  expend  our  energies 
and  resources?" 

Our  Basic  Motivation 

The  basic  motivation  toward  Christian  unity  and 
church  union  in  this  century  is  what  W.  A.  Yisser  't 
Hooft  describes  as  "the  pressure  of  our  common  call- 
ing" to  unity  and  mission.  God  constantly  pressures 
us  to  see  mission  as  the  reason  for  our  being.  And 
only  through  greater  unity  can  we  cany  out  that  mis- 
sion. 

Divine  pressure  is  exerted  upon  us  as  we  study  the 
Word  of  God  together  and  sense  the  unity  we  already 
have.  Over  and  over  again  in  recent  years  the  church 
has  been  made  aware  that,  like  its  Lord,  it  must  be 
a  servant,  humble  itself  before  God,  and  be  obedient 
unto  death  in  its  calling.  Its  function  is  not  to  be 
ministered  unto,  but  to  minister.  For  this  it  has  been 
sent  into  the  world.  To  this  it  must  witness. 

The  church  exists  not  to  preserve  itself  and  its 
institutions  but  to  spend  itself,  not  counting  the  cost. 
God,  through  his  Word,  has  stood  in  judgment  on  all 
that  the  church  is  and  all  that  it  does  today,  asking 
what  impedes  our  servanthood  and  what  is  expend- 
able in  pursuit  of  the  task.  Read  the  literature  of  all 
our  churches  and  you  will  find  they  have  this  com- 
mon note:  We  are  called  to  mission. 

This  agreement  on  common  goals  leads  us  to  ques- 
tion our  present  disunity  and  the  church  patterns 
which  reflect  that  disunity.  If  we  have  one  goal  as 
one  people  of  God,  if  we  are  one  in  our  sense  of  mis- 
sion, should  we  not  be  moving  toward  that  goal  to- 
gether? Are  the  things  that  separate  us  more  com- 
pelling dian  the  God  and  the  goal  which  unite  us? 

The  constant  pressure  of  this  question  has  pro- 
duced the  remarkable  unity  already  evident  in  the 
church.  Mission  and  service  have  brought  Christians 
together  in  councils  of  churches,  locally,  nationally, 
and  on  a  worldwide  scale.  Mission  and  service  have 
led  to  the  many  church  unions  already  accomplished 
among  similar  denominations  in  the  United  States 
and  even  across  lines  of  church  tradition  in  places 
like  south  India.  Mission  and  service  impel  the  churches 
of  the  consultation  to  consider  becoming  one  church 
"truly  catholic,  truly  evangelical,  and  truly  reformed." 

But  Why  Union? 

But  why  not  just  co-operation?  Why  is  union  really 
necessary,  among  churches  as  different  as  those  in- 
volved in  these  deliberations? 

God's  pressure  upon  us  has  made  us  reexamine 
every  aspect  of  our  church  life,  including  our  de- 
nominationalism.  Without  minimizing  at  all  the  good 
we  have  been  able  to  accomplish  as  separate  churches, 
without  despising  our  individual  church  histories, 
without  passing  judgment  on  the  past  need  to  estab- 
lish ourselves  on  this  continent  as  denominations,  we 


still  must  ask:  'What  is  the  loim  ol   church  obedience 

today?"  This  question  leads  us  to  an  appreciation  ol 

what  must  be  continued,  but  also  to  a  willingness  to 
surrender  what   no  longer   is  essential. 

In  the  consultation  we  have  seen,  for  example,  that 

some  concrete  form  of  continuity  is  valuable  and 
necessary.  Hence  we  have  been  able  to  evolve  a  con- 
cept ol  ministry  which  is  both  catholic  and  evangeli- 
cal. We  have  seen  that  creeds  can  be  important  guide- 
posts  which  relate'  us  to  the  faith  ol  the  apostles  and 
direct  us  in  our  mission  today.  We  have  seen  that 
there  is  a  fundamental  unity  in  our  understanding  of 
the  sacraments — which  overrides  our  different  inter- 
pretations and  practices.  We  have  come  to  a  common 
mind  about  the  significance  and  importance  of  Chris- 
tian worship. 

Above  all,  we  have  asserted  a  single  allegiance  to 
Jesus  Christ  as  he  is  uniquely  disclosed  in  Scripture, 
and  we  have  been  able  to  assess  fairly  the  role  of  tra- 
dition in  interpreting  that  disclosure. 

This  is  a  sizable  body  of  agreements,  none  of  which 
we  would  have  seen  as  clearly  if  we  had  not  been 
impelled  to  consider  a  church  union  together.  The 
discovery  that  we  agree  on  these  things  has  exerted 
a  strong  pressure  toward  union.  For  if  we  agree  on 
these  essentials,  why  do  we  need  to  remain  separate? 
How  are  we  to  evaluate  the  things  that  keep  us 
apart? 

More  Than  Doctrine 

It  is  increasingly  clear  to  us,  as  C.  H.  Dodd  wrote 
a  few  years  ago,  that  "more  than  doctrine  divides  the 
church."  Many  of  the  things  that  divide  us  are  cul- 
tural, psychological,  and  sociological.  It  is  true  that 
God  works  through  culture  and  the  minds  of  men, 
and  that  we  cannot  easily  dismiss  such  factors  simply 
as  "nontheological."  Nevertheless,  they  must  be  care- 
fully examined  to  see  if  they  can  justifiably  keep  us 
apart. 

For  example,  are  we  indifferent  or  opposed  to 
union  because  we  prize  certain  class  distinctions  that 
are  said  to  characterize  our  churches?  Do  we  fear 
the  authority  that  might  be  exerted  upon  us  by  the 
kind  of  power  structure  this  new  church  might  be  re- 
quired to  have?  Do  we  expect  to  have  an  unwanted 
uniformity  imposed  upon  our  worship  patterns?  Are 
some  of  us  opposed  to  union  because  our  own  status 
and  position  are  threatened  by  it? 

There  is  enough  truth  in  all  these  fears  to  warn  us 
about  the  form  of  the  new  church.  Yet  much  of  the 
fear  stems  from  ignorance  and  from  failure  to  grasp 
the  fact  that  this  will  be  a  new  church  unlike  any  of 
the  churches  we  now  know.  It  will  be  an  old  church 
in  that  it  preserves  its  links  with  the  historic  and 
universal  Body  of  Christ;  but  these  links  will  be  re- 
fashioned to  meet  the  new  situation  and  to  take  into 
account  what  all  the  churches  bring  into  its  history. 

In  forming  this  church  we  are,  like  Abraham,  strik- 
ing our  tents  and  going  into  unknown  territory.  No 
one  of  us  knows  what  lies  ahead.  For  every  problem 
we  can  anticipate  and  seek  to  solve  in  advance,  there 
will  be  a  new  problem  we  have  not  foreseen.  But  if 
we  have  the  will  to  unite  because  we  feel  God's  pres- 
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sure  upon  us  to  do  so,  we  will  also  have  Abraham's 
faith  in  God's  promise  to  be  with  us  wherever  we  go. 
To  remain  where  we  are  is  to  be  like  Lot's  wife. 
Can  we  allow  our  fear  of  the  future  and  nostalgia 
for  the  past  to  prevent  us  from  going  with  God  on 
the  journey  into  the  unknown  regions  where  he  pre- 
cedes us  and  where  he  will  lead  us?  Is  our  distrust 
of  man  so  great,  and  our  faith  in  God  so  small,  that 
we  will  not  follow  where  he  leads? 

A   Costly  Diversion? 

Perhaps  the  most  telling  objection  to  union  which 
I  have  heard  is  that  this  venture  will  turn  us  aside 
from  our  present  urgent  tasks,  that  it  will  dissipate 
energies  needed  for  more  immediate  and  pressing 
problems.  Can  church  union  help  us  to  handle  these 
problems  better  than  we  are  doing  now? 

Certainly  it  is  true  that  if  a  plan  of  union  is  pre- 
sented to  our  churches  in  the  next  few  years,  it  will 
take  a  massive  job  of  education  to  convince  people 
that  this  is  the  thing  we  must  do.  For  every  person 
opposed  to  or  skeptical  about  this  union,  there  prob- 
ably are  five  who  are  indifferent  to  it.  The  attention 
of  all  our  churches  would,  for  a  time,  be  concen- 
trated on  considering  the  plan;  and,  if  it  should  be 
accepted,  a  tremendous  additional  amount  of  time 
would  need  to  be  spent  forming  the  new  church.  Can 
we  justify  this  at  this  time? 

So  far  as  I  know,  none  of  the  persons  working  for 
this  union  has  allowed  it  to  distract  him  from  the 
immediate  needs  of  mission  and  service  in  his  own 
denomination.  No  one  today  is  promoting  church 
union  in  order  to  evade  his  other  responsibilities.  On 
the  contrary,  the  weakness  and  failure  of  our  churches 
in  confronting  present  challenges  separately  is  what 
impels  men  to  work  for  union.  These  church  leaders 
feel  the  immense  frustration  of  our  present  impotence, 
due  partly  to  our  separateness,  and  they  believe  that 
only  a  united  church  can  adequately  meet  today's 
needs. 

It  is  true  that  each  of  us  has  plenty  to  do  to  make 
his  own  particular  denomination  an  effective  instru- 
ment of  mission.  We  could  devote  all  our  time  to  this 
and  let  the  concern  for  unity  be  someone  else's  hobby. 
But  how  much  of  our  struggle,  how  much  of  our  ec- 
clesiastical busywork  is  due  to  our  support  of  and 
pride  in  dcnominationalism  and  in  self-preservation? 
What  could  we  do  better  if  we  were  together?  What 
are  we  unable  to  do  because  we  are  apart? 

What  difference  would  it  make,  for  example,  if 
each  Christian  in  a  community  would  learn  that  what 
all  the  churches  do  there  is  a  common  concern  of 
each  church? 

Could  there  be  a  deployment  of  forces,  for  ex- 
ample, so  that  Mr.  X  this  year  would  teach  church 
school  at  Church  A  because  that  church  needs  a  jun- 
ior teacher  while  Church  B,  which  he  customarily 
attends,  has  plenty  of  teachers  this  year?  And  would 
it  matter  that  Church  A  was  once  a  Methodist  Church 
and  Church  B  was  formerly  Episcopalian?  Or  could 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Y  be  released  from  responsibilities  at 
their  particular  church  because  a  special  united  min- 
istry needs  their  particular  talents  and  services? 


A  frequent  objection  raised  against  church  union 
is  that  it  will  "take  away  our  freedoms."  By  this,  the 
objector  means  congregational  autonomy — the  right 
to  select  pastors,  the  freedom  to  worship  according 
to  conscience,  freedom  from  restrictive  creeds,  and 
so  forth. 

Some  of  these  freedoms  need  to  be  safeguarded; 
some  do  need  better  control  than  they  now  have.  But 
there  is  a  sense  in  which  the  envisioned  church  will 
be  freer  than  any  of  our  churches  now  are. 

Freedom  to  Be  One 

To  be  catholic  is  to  be  free.  This  is  not  a  contradic- 
tion in  terms.  The  word  "catholic"  may  connote  arbi- 
trary and  autocratic  control  to  some  people,  but  using 
the  word  to  mean  "universal"  sheds  a  different  light 
on  the  matter.  A  universal  church  receives  into  its 
life  all  the  rich  gifts  of  the  church  universal. 

No  one  of  us  has  a  corner  on  the  truth  of  the  Gos- 
pel. It  has  been  given  to  all,  and  each  of  us  interprets 
it  in  the  light  of  his  tradition.  But  each  of  us  needs 
to  learn  from  the  other.  Each  of  our  denominations  is 
poorer  because  it  is  presently  cut  off  from  what  God 
has  given  to  our  brothers  in  the  other  communions. 
Each  of  us  is  to  some  extent  narrow,  provincial,  and 
parochial.  Without  imposing  oppressive  uniformity 
on  any  of  us,  a  catholic  church  can  make  us  all  more 
free  than  we  now  are,  bound  as  we  are  only  to  what 
we  have  received  from  our  particular  denominational 
past. 

To  be  evangelical  is  to  be  free.  Evangelical  free- 
dom is  freedom  from  any  form  of  justification  by 
works. 

It  is  the  freedom  of  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  op- 
posite of  slavery  to  the  law  in  its  various  manifesta- 
tions. In  terms  of  the  church,  this  means  freedom 
from  the  claim  of  any  church  that  it  has  the  way  of 
salvation  tied  in  with  its  structures,  its  liturgies,  its 
understanding  of  the  Gospel.  Each  of  our  churches 
must  therefore  bring  its  fife  under  judgment  of  evan- 
gelical freedom.  Indeed,  the  plan  of  union  itself  is 
subject  to  the  same  judgment. 

To  be  reformed  is  to  be  free.  The  church  must 
always  be  reforming  itself,  removing  encumbering 
barnacles  of  history  so  it  better  can  confront  the  new 
demands  of  present  obedience.  Our  century  has  been 
called  the  age  of  the  ecumenical  reformation.  It  has 
not  been  as  violent  a  reformation  as  die  16th  century; 
indeed,  many  people  do  not  know  it  has  happened! 
But  should  this  proposed  church  union  be  achieved, 
it  will  be  one  of  the  sure  signs  that  we  have  been 
living  in  one  of  the  creative  eras  of  die  church.  At  a 
time  when  something  of  a  reformation  has  been  tran- 
spiring in  Roman  Catholicism,  Protestantism,  too, 
needs  reform  for  renewal. 

In  response,  then,  to  our  common  calling  to  unity 
and  mission,  these  churches  of  Christendom  have  a 
plan  for  die  reunion  of  Christ's  church  which,  under 
the  providence  of  God,  may  ultimately  be  used  to 
bring  all  his  people  back  into  die  fold  of  the  one 
Shepherd.  Let  all  the  people  examine  their  willing- 
ness and  capacity  to  respond  to  our  Lord's  prayer 
"that  diey  may  all  be  one."  □ 
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by  VIRGINIA  M.  GILLETTE 


v^ALLY  GAVE  me  a  bud  vase  for  Mother's  Day.  It  is  a 
pretty  thing  of  pale  blue  glass.  Sprinkled  through  the 
glass  arc  tiny  bubbles  of  air  that  sparkle  in  the  light.  The 
base  is  round  and  solid,  the  stem  rises  from  it  slender  and 
delicate. 

I  put  the  empty  vase  on  my  desk  and  often  found  myself 
admiring  its  symmetry.  Then  the  roses  bloomed.  We  had 
bouquets  throughout  the  house,  and  I  cut  a  special  rose  with 
a  long  stem  and  tight  bud.  I  trimmed  the  leaves  and  put  it 

in  the  bud  vase.  It  stayed  fresh  for  almost  a  week,  and  each 

time  I  entered  the  room,  the  single  blossom  caught  my 

attention.  I  watched  the  petals  unfold,  first  one  and 

then  another,  turning  out  and  finally  revealing  the 

heart    of    the    flower.    The    pink    tip    gradually 

changed  into  a  red  rose.  I  smelled  the  fragrance  and 

touched  the  soft  grainy  nap  and  noticed  how  the 

petals  fell  in  graceful  curves.  I  knew  then  that  I  had 

never  before  seen  a  rose.  I  have  a  bouquet  of  children. 
They  are  always  with  me,  questioning,  demanding,  trying  to 
outtalk  one  another.  I  decided  to  take  them  one  at  a  time 
and  for  a  little  while  put  each  in  a  bud  vase. 

I  taught  Mary  how  to  play  checkers  and  discovered  the 
quickness  of  her  mind  and  the  length  of  her  eyelashes  when 
they  curl  on  her  cheeks. 

I  read  Yertle  the  Turtle  to  Philip  and  learned  that  his  smile 
is  as  loud  as  a  laugh.  When  he  grows  up  he  wants  to  collect 
beetles. 

I  helped  Sally  make  a  pair  of  bermudas  and  watched  her 
long  thin  fingers  manipulate  the  needle  without  the  protec- 
tion of  a  thimble.  While  we  worked  together,  I  listened  to 
this  quiet  child  talk. 

I  counted  the  phone  calls  for  Susie,  noted  her  warmth, 
and  discovered  that  she  always  says,  "Thank  you." 

I  watched  Bill  repair  Philip's  train  and  carry  out  the  trash 
and  knew  he  still  loved  us  but  was  much  too  adult  to  say  so. 

Sally  gave  me  more  than  a  bud  vase  for  Mother's  Day. 
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The  Rev.  Sidney  C.  Dillinger 
Hie  Methodist  Church 
McCrackcn,  Kansas 


The  Rev.  William  W.  Richardson 
Macksburg-Hehron-Wesley  Chapel 
Macks-burg,  Iowa 


Dr.  Sumner  L.  Martin 
78-year-old  retired  minister 
Franklin,  Indiana 


UNUSUAL  METHODISTS 

DESTINATION: 
BALTIMORE 


O: 


NLY  A  FEW  candidates  were  expected  when  the 
call  went  out  for  a  Methodist  preacher  who  would  be 
willing  to  trek  on  horseback  from  the  Mississippi 
River  to  Baltimore,  where  the  bicentennial  of  Amer- 
ican Methodism  is  being  celebrated  April  21-24.  To 
the  surprise  of  the  committee,  well  over  100  pastors 


The  Rev.  John  R.  Allan 
The  Methodist  Church 
Croswcll,  Michigan 


The  Rev.  John  L.  Camp 
Trinity  Methodist  Church 
Patfon,  Pennsylvania 


The  Rev.  Daniel  T.  Benedict 
Conquest  Methodist  Church 
Port  Byron,  Sew  York 


Tin'  Rev.  Daniel  \\  .  Tohline 
Wesley  Methodist  Chinch 
Sulphur,  Louisiana 


The  lice.  Lester  II.  Spencer 
St.  Mark  Methodist  Church 

Mobile,  Alabama 


The  Rev.  Tommy  M.  Faf 
The  Methodist  Church 
Fairview,  North  Carolina 


Vi  r  l 


sought  to  honor  the  memory  or  circuit  riders  who  car- 
ried the  Gospel  across  untamed  America,  and  so  the 
plan  was  expanded  to  include  the  12  shown  here. 

The  longest  ride  is  being  made  by  Bill  Richardson, 
who  started  from  Omaha,  Nebr.  Mr.  Richardson,  six- 
root-five  and   a  former  professional   football   player, 


began  the  journey  February  21.  "This  is  a  good  op- 
portunity for  some  unconventional  evangelism,"  he 
says.  Meanwhile,  back  home  in  Iowa,  his  wife  is  hold- 
ing the  fort — and  the  church  services. 

Like  his  fellow  riders,  he  is  preaching  along  the  way 
and  distributing  copies  of  the  Letter  to  the  Romans.  D 


The  Rev.  R.  Kenneth  Keipcr,  Jr. 
The  Methodist  Church 
Bolivar,  Pennsylvania 


The  Rev.  Woodrow  W.  Hayzlett 
Central  Methodist  Church 
Arlington,  Virginia 


The  Rev.  Charles  Covington 
Epworth  Methodist  Church 
Rehoboth  Beach,  Delaware 


OPEN  PULPIT  /  Drawn  from  sermons  by  Methodist  ministers 


Loving  Enough 


to  Leave  Alone 


The  maturest  form  of  love  is  not  the  kind  that  manipulates  others  to  become 

what  it  wants  them  to  be  but  that  which  frees  others  to  become  what  they  are  meant  to  be. 

God  lets  us  walk  alone  because  he  loves  us  enough  to  let  us  become  ourselves. 


By  MELVIN  E.  WHEATLEY,  JR. 

Pastor,  Westwood  Community  Methodist  Church 
Las  Angeles,  California 


vJOMETIMES  I  am  glad  I  am  not  a  mother.  In  our 
psychologized  generation,  mothers  seem  to  have 
emerged  as  the  number  one  target  of  those  who  need 
someone  to  blame  for  their  own  shortcomings  or  for 
society's  ills.  Usually  a  critic  begins  by  compliment- 
ing mothers  upon  their  crucial  role,  but  ends  by  com- 
plaining against  mothers  who  fail  in  their  almost  im- 
possible assignment.  I  think  of  two  examples. 

A  favorite  volume  on  best-seller  lists  last  year  was 
the  delightful  How  to  Be  a  Jewish  Mother.  According 
to  the  author,  Dan  Greenburg: 

"You  don't  have  to  be  either  Jewish  or  a  mother 
to  be  a  Jewish  mother.  An  Irish  waitress  or  an  Italian 
barber  could  also  be  a  Jewish  mother.  For,  properly 
practiced,  Jewish  motherhood  is  an  art,  a  complex 
network  of  subtle  and  highly  sophisticated  techniques 
which  may  be  mastered  by  anyone." 

To  prove  his  point,  Author  Greenburg  explains: 
"Underlying  all  techniques  of  Jewish  motherhood  is 
the  ability  to  plant,  cultivate,  and  harvest  guilt.  Con- 
trol guilt  and  you  control  the  child.  An  old  folksaw 
says:  'Beat  a  child  every  day;  if  you  don't  know  what 
he's  done  to  deserve  the  beating,  he  will.'  A  slight 
modification  gives  us  die  Jewish  mother's  cardinal 
rule:  'Let  your  child  hear  you  sigh  every  day;  if  you 
don't  know  what  he's  done  to  make  you  suffer,  he 
will.' "  i 

My  second  example  comes  from  an  earlier  volume 
by  C.  S.  Lewis,  the  late  professor  of  English  literature 
at  Cambridge  University.  In  his  The  Four  Loves, 
Dr.  Lewis  describes  an  Anglican  mother  as  an  ex- 
ample of  possible  perversions  of  affection. 

"I  am  thinking,"  he  writes,  "of  Mrs.  Fidget,  who 
died  a  few  months  ago.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Fidget  very  often 
said  that  she  lived  for  her  family.  And  it  was  not  un- 
true. .  .  .  She  did  all  the  washing;  true,  she  did  it 


badly  and  they  could  have  afforded  to  send  it  out  to 
a  laundry,  and  they  frequently  begged  her  not  to. 
But  she  did.  There  was  always  a  hot  lunch  for  any- 
one who  was  at  home,  and  always  a  hot  meal  at  night 
(even  in  midsummer).  They  implored  her  not  to  pro- 
vide this.  They  protested  almost  with  tears  in  their 
eyes  (and  with  truth)  that  they  liked  cold  meals.  It 
made  no  difference.  .  .  . 

"As  she  [Mrs.  Fidget]  so  often  said,  she  would 
'work  her  fingers  to  the  bone'  for  her  family.  They 
couldn't  stop  her.  Nor  could  they — being  decent  peo- 
ple— quite  sit  still  and  watch  her  do  it.  They  had  to 
help.  Indeed  they  were  always  having  to  help.  That 
is,  they  did  things  for  her  to  help  her  to  do  things  for 
them  which  they  didn't  want  done."  2 

To  Be  a  Person 

These  two  modern  parables  illustrate  the  problem 
of  loving  enough  to  leave  alone.  There  are  times,  in 
every  relationship  worthy  to  be  called  love,  when 
the  best  thing  one  person  can  do  for  another  is  to  do 
nothing  but  permit  that  other  person,  with  full  free- 
dom, to  be  an  other  person. 

The  problem  of  loving  enough  to  leave  alone  is  one 
of  the  most  difficult  to  solve.  For,  one  thing,  it  is  so 
threatening.  What  happens  to  our  need  to  be  nur- 
tured? What  happens  to  our  need  to  be  needed? 

Loving  enough  to  leave  alone  is  difficult  also  be- 
cause it  is  confusing.  Sometimes  being  left  alone  feels 
like  being  forsaken. 

But  some  aloneness  feels  like  being  forsaken  and 
is  not.  It  is  affirmation  of  one's  ultimate  respect  for 
the  authenticity  of  the  one  left  alone.  It  begins  by 
accepting  the  fact  of  our  separateness.  It  recognizes 
as  reality  in  our  human  situation  a  quality  of  aloneness 
about  life  both  inescapable  and  intentional. 
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No  one  has  put  1 1 u'  parental  acceptance  oJ  such 
distance  more  beautifully  than  John  Mason  Brown  in 
our  of  his  delightful  essays  from  Seeing  Things.  IK* 

goes  to  a  school  program — but  of  course  sees  none  ol 
it  until  his  eight-year-old  son  steps  on  stage.  Then  the 
shock  ot  a  new  insight  hits  him: 

"I  was  astonished  to  find  that  my  eight-year-old 
already  had  a  world  of  his  own  that  I  could  not 
share  with  him." 

Later  in  the  same  essay  he  adds:  "There  are  man) 
moments  when  in  spite  ot  ourselves  .  .  .  all  ol  us  find 
our  eyes  filled  and  our  throats  hurting.  No  tragedy 
is  more  moving  in  its  misfortunes  than  youth  in  its 
lack  of  them,  in  its  innocence,  its  faith,  its  wonder,  its 
trust,  its  unsmudged  radiance,  its  unawareness  of 
what  will  overtake  it.  and  the  impossibility  of  our 
foreseeing,  or  forestalling  what  must  be.  The  helpless- 
ness of  parenthood  is  its  chief  anguish.  Another  source 
of  sorrow  is  the  realization  that  even  though  one  may 
soften,  one  can  never  really  receive  the  blows  in- 
tended for  another.  Even  eight-year-olds  stand  alone 
in  the  world,  although  they  neither  know  it  nor  sus- 
pect it,  and  we  console  ourselves  by  pretending  it  is 
not  true."  3 

But  it  is  true.  And  the  more  open  our  acceptance 
of  the  fact  that  8-year-old  boys  and  18-year-old  girls 
and  80-year-old  adults,  in  the  most  profound  sense 
imaginable,  do  stand  alone  in  the  world,  the  firmer 
the  launching  pad  from  which  we  shall  be  able  to 
love  enough  to  leave  alone. 

Secrets  Are  Important 

But  to  love  enough  to  leave  alone  demands  that  we 
affirm  the  function  of  secrets  which  are  inescapably 
part  of  our  separateness.  Such  affirmation  is  possible 
when  we  see  that  secrets  are  not  threats  to  relation- 
ship but  conditions  of  relationship. 

I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Paul  Tournier,  Swiss  psycho- 
therapist, for  deepening  my  own  appreciation  for  the 
importance  of  secrets  in  The  Meaning  of  Persons. 
"A  child's  secrets  must  be  respected,"  he  insists.  "Some- 
thing vitally  important  is  at  stake:  nothing  less  than 
the  formation  of  his  person.  .  .  .  On  several  occasions 
a  mother  has  admitted  to  me  that  she  has  procured 
duplicate  keys  to  her  son's  or  daughter's  drawer  in 
order  to  be  able  to  go  and  see  what  they  were  hiding 
there,  and  to  read  their  letters  or  private  diaries." 

Not  all  invasions  of  privacy  are  quite  so  blatant, 
of  course.  There  are  more  subtle  forms.  Dr.  Tournier 
explains,  "I  have  often  seen  an  only  daughter,  or  one 
still  living  at  home  after  all  her  brothers  and  sisters 
have  married,  who  thought  herself  obliged  to  tell  her 
mother  everything,  even  at  the  age  of  30,  40,  or  50. 
They  always  tell  me  that  they  would  have  a  bad  con- 
science keeping  anything  from  their  mothers,  as  if  it 
were  wicked.  The  mothers  consider  it  right  and 
proper." 


1  All    quotes    from    How    to    Be    a    .Jewish    Mother    (Price/Stern  Sloan, 
$B.95)  by  Dan  Greenburg  are  used  by  permission  of  the  publisher. — Editors 

2  .4//   quotes  from   The   Four   Loves    (Harcourt,    Hrnre   iir    World,   $.3.71 1 
by  C.  S.  Lewis  are  used  by  permission  of  the  publisher. — Editors 

*  All  quotes  from   Seeing   Thincs    (New    York:    McGraw-Hill,    10/,6)    by 
John  Mason  Brown  are  used  by  permission  of  the  author. — Editors 

*  All  quotes  from  The  Meaning:  of  Persons   (Harper  &   Row,  $3.75)    by 
Dr.  Paul  Tournier  are  used  by  permission  of  the  publisher. — Editors 


To  be  a  person  requires  the  secrets  that  reinforce 
the  sense  ol  identity  and  individuality  that  belong  to 
separateness. 

But  having  secrets  is  only  half  of  their  reason  loi 
being.  Sharing  them  is  the  equally  important  ot  Ik  i 
half.  Whereas  having  secrets  establishes  the  identity 
that  belongs  to  separateness,  sharing  them  establishes 
the  communication  that  is  essential  to  togetherness. 

Dr.  Tournier  explains  that  by  respecting  a  child's 
secret,  "I  am  respecting  his  person,  his  autonomy,  his 
right  to  tell  or  to  hide  from  me  what  he  chooses.  But 
when  he  surrenders  his  secret  to  me,"  says  the  Swiss 
doctor,  "it  means  that  he  has  just  as  freely  chosen  me 
as  his  confidant,  and  that  by  that  free  choice  he  is 
also  affirming  his  status  as  a  person,  his  right  to  self- 
determination."  4 

Freedom  for  Self-Direction 

The  recognition  of  this  right  to  self-determination 
is  a  third  clue  to  the  benign  form  of  loving  enough 
to  leave  alone.  It  is  fully  tested  as  we  allow  the  free- 
dom of  self-direction.  Such  freedom  will  be  encour- 
aged to  the  degree  we  are  able  to  see  it  not  as  a 
threat  but  as  a  condition  of  authentic  relationships  of 
love. 

Any  love  that  cherishes  enough  to  leave  alone  will 
recognize  this  fact  and  therefore  will  reverence  this 
requirement  for  the  self -direction  of  the  other.  It 
will  refrain  from  intruding  upon  the  precious  privacy 
of  another's  mental  and  emotional  existence.  It  will 
keep  its  distance  even  as  it  draws  near.  It  will  not 
seek  to  absorb  the  other  in  itself  or  to  be  absorbed 
by  it.  But  it  will  stand  ever  ready  to  welcome  the 
fellowship  it  will  never  force. 

Often  the  burden  of  such  freedom  feels  like  being 
abandoned.  By  the  time  Jesus  saw  the  cross  against 
the  sky,  he  no  longer  had  illusions  as  to  how  much 
comfort  he  might  expect  from  his  companions.  But 
he  did  look  for  some  encouraging  glance  from  God. 

At  that  moment,  it  was  as  though  God  had  turned 
his  back.  No  answer  was  forthcoming,  except  the 
silent  answer  that  Jesus  had  to  bear  the  cross  alone 
without  any  guarantee  that  bearing  the  cross  made 
any  sense  at  all.  Jesus,  as  much  as  any  man,  had  to 
take  an  agonizing  leap  of  faith.  It  was  not  an  insured 
risk,  but  a  daring,  dangerous,  and  ultimate  adventure. 

It  is  precisely  so  in  our  crises  of  commitment.  The 
freedom  of  self-direction  invariably  feels  like  the 
abuse  of  being  abandoned.  But  God  lets  us  walk 
alone  because  he  loves  us — loves  us  enough  to  let  us 
become  ourselves.  Surely  the  maturest  form  of  love 
is  not  the  kind  that  manipulates  others  to  become 
what  it  wants  them  to  be  but  rather  that  which  frees 
others  to  become  what  they  are  meant  to  be. 

What  feels  like  forsakenness  by  others  is  our  head- 
on  encounter  with  our  own  freedom  which  makes  us 
responsible  enough  to  be  anxious  but  creative  enough 
to  be  human.  It  is  freedom  that  separates  us  from 
everybody  else  but  thereby  enables  us  to  be  somebody 
— somebody  who  permits  no  man  to  take  his  life  from 
him,  but  who  lays  down  his  life  in  the  service  of 
causes  he  freely  chooses,  and  in  the  company  of  asso- 
ciates he  lovingly  cherishes.  □ 
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On  the  southern  fringe 

of  Watts,  a  job  center  organized 

by  Woodland  Hills  people 

tackles  unemployment 

by  developing  scarce  skills. 


Since  its  founding  eight  years  ago  in  a  cow  pasture  near  Los  Angeles, 
Woodland  Hills  Church  has  been  on  the  move:  into  the  city's  devastated  ghetto;  through  a  lay  academy 
that  lures  even  'unreclaimed  cynics';  toward  a  theology  of  significant  involvement. 

This  Congregation 
Is  ALIVE! 


By  BRUCE  L.  WILLIAMS 

Director,  Methodist  Information,   Los  Angeles  Area 


Where  were  you  when  Watts  ex- 
ploded? Where  had  you  been? 
White  man,  where  are  you  going? 
Where  will  you  go? 


T. 


HE  small  sanctuary  rocks  to  a 
jazz  rendition  of  You  Stepped  Out 
of  a  Dream.  Arranged  on  the  chan- 
cel are  pianist,  drummer,  and  elec- 
tric bass  man,  flanked  on  either  side 
by  narrator  and  poet. 

The  music  softly  fades  out,  and 
the  poet  reads  on: 

Believe  it!  There  ivas  meaning 
in  the  holocaust.  The  cells  and 
particles  of  darkness  have  been 
mixed  for  a  million  years  here.  No 
wink  of  sun,  no  chink  of  star  fire, 


had  ever  creased  this  perfect  black- 
ness. 

Then  far  out  came  a  fire  point.  .  . 
Now  somehow  the  darkness  is 
purer  from  the  passage  of  the  light. 
And  somewhere  the  light  is  dimmer 
from  its  passage  through  the  night. 

The  jazz  combo  picks  up  the  po- 
etic tempo,  enlarges  it,  beats  out 
new  rhythms,  then  stops.  The  poet 
responds: 

Where  was  God  when  Watts  ex- 
ploded? Was  he  there?  Yes,  he  ivas 
there,  as  he  is  in  the  river  as  it 
flashes  and  ducks  its  bridges  .  .  .  as 
he  is  the  maw  of  forever  behind 
the  stars. 

Again  the  musicians  play.  The 
poet  reads  his  last  verse,  To  the 


Black  Man.  Crawling  Back  to  His 
Unloved  Life.  Then  the  congrega- 
tion comes  to  its  feet,  singing  and 
clapping  in  joyful  response  as  the 
combo  swings  out  with  When  the 
Saints  Go  Marching  In. 

This  is  the  second  time  Wood- 
land Hills  Methodist  Church  has 
responded  with  a  Poetic  Narrative 
for  Watts  and  Watts  Happening 
Suite,  an  original  poetry-jazz  work 
born  out  of  Los  Angeles'  racial 
crisis  of  last  summer. 

This  is  the  style  of  Woodland 
Hills  Methodist  Church,  an  S00- 
member  community  of  faith  in  the 
west  end  of  suburban  Los  Angeles' 
San  Fernando  Valley.  Its  congrega- 
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Woodland  Hills  laymen  have  worked  closely  with  Household  of  God-Bible-Way  Church,  Inc.  {left), 

to  help  it  qualify  as  a  site  for  Head  Slarl  classes  in  Willowbrook.  Pictured  in  the  Woodland  Hills  sanctuary  (right) 

with  an  altarpiece  are  staff  theologian  James  Donaldson,  at  left,  and  pastor  William  E.  Steel. 


tion  has  a  radical  understanding  of 
Christianity,  and  this  poetry-jazz 
work  is  an  example.  It  calls  to  men 
of  a  free  society  to  view  crisis  with 
responsibility  rather  than  alarm.  As 
such,  it  is  a  theological  expression, 
for  it  helps  to  clarify  man's  experi- 
ence and  emotions — and  hopefully, 
helps  provide  a  framework  out  of 
which  to  live. 

"Theology,"  says  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam E.  Steel,  Woodland  Hills'  pas- 
tor, "provides  flesh  and  blood  to  the 
skeleton  of  faith.  Until  a  man  be- 
comes a  theologian — self-conscious, 
self-aware,  and  lucid  about  his  un- 
derstanding of  his  world  and  his 
commitments  to  it — his  life  will  be 
paralyzed;  he  will  not  be  the  de- 
cisive actor  in  history  (his  own  or 
anyone  else's)  in  the  sense  that 
Christian  discipleship  requires." 

Mr.  Steel's  concern  is  not  in  re- 
newing the  church,  but  the  world. 
"The  intention,"  he  declares,  "is  to 
renew  a  vision,  to  recapture  a 
dream,  to  restore  significance  to 
Christian  endeavor.  When  the 
church  engages  itself  with  the  re- 
newal of  mankind,  the  renewal  of 
the  church  itself  will  have  oc- 
curred." 

This,  he  hopes,  is  the  contribu- 
tion of  Woodland  Hills  Church: 
that  it  is  hanging  out  signposts  for 
the  future,  fashioned  from  the  stuff 
of  the  real  and  everyday  world — a 
world  it  probes,  celebrates,  and 
comments  upon. 


Authentic  Mission 

The  first  of  these  signs  is  a  sense 
of  authentic  task  of  mission  through 
which  laity  and  clergy  contribute 
creatively  to  the  processes  of  his- 
tory. 

In  the  maelstrom  of  the  Watts 
riots,  when  many  Los  Angeles  su- 
burbanites cringed  behind  doors  of 
fear,  wringing  their  hands  and  curs- 
ing the  darkness,  this  church  be- 
came focal  point  of  a  massive  relief 
operation. 

The  Woodland  Hills  congrega- 
tion collected  and  distributed  $25,- 
000  worth  of  food  to  the  hard- 
pressed  Willowbrook  community 
on  the  southern  fringe  of  Watts. 
Their  action  may  have  averted  a 
disastrous  food  riot. 

Other  valley  churches  and  cit- 
izens' groups  soon  pitched  in  with 
muscle,  food,  and  money.  Strong, 
early  support  came  from  Temple 
Ali  Yah,  a  Jewish  synagogue  in 
Woodland  Hills.  Still  the  initiative 
had  come  from  Woodland  Hills 
laymen.  Several  of  them  even 
drove  to  the  curfew  area,  picked 
up  a  National  Guard  escort,  and 
made  deliveries  under  sniper  fire. 
Their  involvement  earned  a  citation 
from  the  Los  Angeles  City  Council, 
and  letters  of  commendation  from 
throughout  the  nation. 

More  noteworthy,  these  laymen 
stayed  on  in  Willowbrook.  Since 
last  August,  they  have  organized 
the  Willowbrook  Job  Corporation, 


built  a  playground,  drafted  plans 
for  low  cost  housing  and  Head 
Start  programs.  They  have  spon- 
sored a  jazz  concert,  a  Christmas 
sing,  and  cultural  trips  for  young- 
sters. 

As  a  result,  they  have  made  some 
lasting  friendships  and  have  torn 
down  some  of  the  huge  barriers  of 
hatred,  prejudice,  and  suspicion  be- 
tween the  affluent  white  suburb 
and  the  impoverished  black  ghetto. 

The  bond  between  the  Woodland 
Hills  man  and  the  Willowbrook 
man  in  many  cases  is  genuine 
friendship.  Missing  is  the  paternal- 
istic do-goodism  so  apparent  when 
the  white  man  visits  his  black 
brother  on  the  other  side  of  the 
tracks  with  a  Christmas  turkey  or 
a  basket  of  fruit. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  they  have 
had  no  differences,  no  tensions. 
These  crop  up  daily,  but  they  arc 
faced  with  rare  openness  as  each 
man  realizes  that  the  other  also  is 
ghettoized,  though  by  a  different 
kind  of  tyranny. 

At  Woodland  Hills,  mission  also 
means  close  co-operation  with  the 
Los  Angeles  Planning  Department, 
which  is  embarking  on  an  extensive 
study  of  the  metropolitan  region. 
Known  as  the  Goals  Project,  it  is 
tapping  Southern  California's  vast 
reservoir  of  scientists,  systems 
analysts,  environmental  planners, 
architects,  landscape  designers, 
artists,  sociologists,  and  theologians 
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Woodland  Hills  members  are  constantly  in  action.  "Retired" 

Dr.  Floyd  Woodard  (left)  worked  for  nine  months  in  the  Congo.  Architect 

Bruce  Scllcnj  (right)  is  planning  a  community  for  self-renewal. 


to  think  creatively  about  the  city. 

Through  a  special  series  of  "en- 
counters with  the  city,"  Woodland 
Hills  is  helping  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion: 

What  fundamental  human  values 
and  needs  must  be  met  in  the  city 
of  the  future? 

Man  of  Awareness 
An  intensive  consciousness  of  his 
situation  in  an  utterly  new  world 
is  another  mark  of  the  Woodland 
Hills  man,  another  signpost  to  the 
future.  He  sees,  for  example,  the 
pressures  of  the  corporate  world — 
the  man  on  top  demanding  per- 
formance, and  younger  men  threat- 
ening his  status.  He  sees  this,  and 
he  helps  others  to  see  and  cope  with 
it. 

The  aware  man  exists,  remark- 
ably, in  numbers  at  Woodland  Hills 
— men  like  Michael  T.  Peak,  com- 
poser-arranger of  the  Watts  Hap- 
pening Suite,  truck  driver  to  Watts, 
president  of  the  Hollywood  Granite 
Corporation;  Dr.  Robert  Hoke,  nar- 
rator in  the  poetic  work,  naval  offi- 
cer, medical  doctor;  Bruce  Sellery, 
architect,  designer  of  a  new-style 
community;  Dr.  Floyd  O.  Wood- 
ard, lay  member  of  the  Southern 
California-Arizona  Annual  Confer- 
ence, who  three  years  ago,  at  71, 
spent  nine  months  on  a  mercy  mis- 
sion in  the  Congo  as  obstetrician 
and  healer;  Layne  Carter,  engineer, 
and  his  wife  Mary,  book  reviewer, 
citizen  volunteer  in  causes  of  recon- 
ciliation; Russell  Kamradt,  ac- 
countant. 


The  same  awareness  exists  among 
others  who  participate,  but  who 
aren't  church  members.  Paul  Zim- 
mer,  for  instance,  author  of  the 
Poetic  Narrative  for  Watts,  who 
is  manager  of  the  Campus  Book 
Store  at  the  University  of  California 
at  Los  Angeles. 

Or  Don  Chase,  who  is  in  sales 
promotion  for  Powerine  Oil  Com- 
pany. His  avocation  is  painting — 
creating  symbols  through  which 
modern  man  can  discern  the  sacred. 
His  panel  of  three  paintings  in  oil, 
wire,  and  nails  has  been  used  as 
an  altarpiece  at  Woodland  Hills 
Church. 

All  these  church  people  possess 
uniquely  individual  talents,  but 
share  in  common  an  awareness  of 
what  it  means  to  be  a  human  being. 

A  self-sufficient  young  man  at 
30,  Mike  Peak  pushed  to  affluence 
as  head  of  his  own  company,  but 
did  not  have  any  sense  of  life.  He 
has  a  tremendously  creative  intel- 
lect, but  an  insensitive  church  had 
relegated  him  to  the  backyard  to 
install  a  sprinkler  system. 

Then  Mike  discovered  Woodland 
Hills  and  the  challenge  of  its  lay 
academy.  His  participation  and 
study  so  prepared  him  that,  when 
Watts  exploded,  he  put  himself  on 
the  front  line.  Now  he  spends  long 
hours  "kicking  cans"  with  his 
friends  in  Willowbrook  and  talking 
"about  how  it  is." 

Pie  articulates,  as  few  laymen 
can,  his  church's  approach  to  Watts 
in  terms  of  the  theology  of  the  late 
Paul  Tillich.  As  Mike  explains: 


'  'You  are  accepted'  is  the  emo- 
tional formula  which  creates  under- 
standing between  the  affluent  white 
man  of  Woodland  Hills  and  the 
poor  black  of  Willowbrook.  The 
depth  of  intimate  personal  associ- 
ations erases  the  color  lines  and 
shapes  the  human  line.  It  opens 
each  man  to  the  other  in  spite  of 
cultural  differences,  and  it  provides 
a  climate  of  communication  through 
which  the  problems  of  both  cultures 
can  be  understood,  examined  care- 
fully, and  possibly  solved." 

In  WiHowbrook,  Mike  has  found 
a  primitive  honest)',  and  a  paradox. 
The  Negro  in  the  ghetto  aspires  to 
the  same  economic  goals  as  the 
white.  But  what  of  future  genera- 
tions who  attain  these  goals  and 
fall  victim  to  the  tryanny  of  the 
same  middle-class  image? 

"It's  ironic,"  says  Mike,  "that  the 
primitive  manners  and  mores  of 
the  Willowbrook  man  are  a  sign  of 
his  freedom  from  the  treadmill — 
the  freedom  the  Woodland  Hills 
man  often  yearns  for." 

New  Self-Image 

Aware  that  he  must  live  in  the 
world  as  it  is,  the  Woodland  Hills 
man  grasps  for  a  new  self-image.  He 
perceives  a  lyrical  man,  one  who 
can  sing  about  his  mission.  He  is 
alive,  vital,  aware.  He  has  the  face 
of  openness,  the  mind  of  flexibility, 
and  spirit  of  independence.  He  is 
willing  to  make  decisions.  He  has 
iron  guts.  He  can  stand  in  the  midst 
of  the  situation,  and  if  he  has  to, 
he  will  die  his  death  there. 

Above  all,  he  is  an  innovator.  He 
thinks  strategically,  and  can  move 
quickly  and  pragmatically  to  bring 
about  change.  He  can  listen  with 
utter  sensitivity  to  the  sounds  and 
movements  and  cries  around  him. 

From  its  beginning  eight  years 
ago,  Woodland  Hills  Church  has 
concentrated  on  thorough  study  of 
such  theological  giants  as  Paul  Til- 
lich, Dietrich  Bonhoeffer,  Rudolf 
Bultmann,  and  Karl  Barth.  From 
the  start,  Bill  Steel,  freshly  arrived 
from  Perkins  School  of  Theology 
and  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
was  determined  to  have  a  new- 
style  church.  And  he  was  willing  to 
let  the  laity's  understanding  of  the 
Gospel  dictate  its  shape. 

His  appointment  was  a  cow  pas- 
ture, and  it  turned  out  to  be  a  bet- 
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ter-than-average  spot.  Within  V& 
miles  is  the  technological  complex 
of  North  American  Aviation's 
Atomics  International  and  Rocket- 
dyne  divisions,  and  close  by  arc 
Litton  Industries,  Bunker-Wool- 
ridge.  Halt  of  this  church's  first 
hoard  had  master's  degrees  or  doc- 
torates. They  had  do  preconceived 
idea  of  what  the  church  ought  to 
look  like",  and  no  dogmas — two 
factors  which  have  given  Woodland 
Hills  much  of  its  open,  experi- 
mental character. 

Two  years  ago  the  chinch  hired 
fames  W.  Donaldson,  former  direc- 
tor of  the  Christian  Faith  and  Life 
Community  at  Southern  Methodist 
University.  He  became  Woodland 
I  tills*  "lay  theologian-in-rcsidence," 
and  he  and  Bill  Steel  began  in 
earnest  to  restructure  the  lay  acad- 
emy, which  meets  weekly  from  din- 
nertime until  exhaustion. 

Until  then,  the  academy  had  had 
good  content,  good  quality  in  its 
teachers,  but  little  understanding  of 
methodology  in  education.  Most  of 
all,  it  lacked  outlets  where  people 
could  invest  the  commitments  they 
forged. 

After  three  months  of  working  to- 
gether, the  two  men  decided  on  a 
strategy:  to  let  the  needs  of  the 
world,  not  the  needs  of  the  church, 
dictate  the  content  of  the  academy. 
The  theology  from  the  pulpit,  plain- 
ly and  carefully  articulated  over  a 
number  of  years,  had  been  appro- 
priated by  the  congregation.  There 
had  been  ample  study,  but  not 
much  action. 

So  they  looked  around  for  the 
people  who  had  been  responding 
to  the  lectures,  who  had  been  con- 
versing, and  who  served  as  seminar 
leaders,  and  put  them  through  an 
eight-week  "curriculum  for  com- 
munity." 

These  people  today  are  the  "table 
talk"  leaders,  the  basic  enlivening 
centers  of  the  congregation. 
Around  them  are  the  lay  academy 
members.  And  around  the  members 
are  a  grow'ing  group  of  friends, 
both  inside  and  outside  the  church 
— people  of  multiple  talents  who 
identify  with  the  lay  academy  be- 
cause they  enjoy  the  vision  and 
friendship  they  find  there. 

The  church's  theater  group  finds 
rich  veins  of  theology  in  drama. 
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To  diagram  the  organization  ol 
this  church,  throw  out  the  typical 
vertical-horizontal  chart.  It  looks 
more   like  a  series  of  concentric 

circles. 

"Most  friends  of  the  lay  acad- 
emy," says  Jim  Donaldson,  "are  un- 
reclaimed cymes,  men  who  had 
great  visions  and  ideals  in  their 
youth.  But  when  they  hit  their  mid- 
30s,  nothing  happened,  and  their 
dreams  were  smashed.  What  they 
see  happening  here  is  a  sense  of 
fulfillment,  and  they  are  attracted." 

What  the  lay  academy  provides 
is  a  constant  sense  of  awareness  so 
that  wherever  a  member  goes  he  is 
able  to  ask:  Who  are  you?  What  are 
you  going  to  do  with  your  life? 
What  are  you  passing  on  to  your 
kids? 

Structural  Breakthrough 

Such  relentless  questioning  in- 
evitably produces  a  restless  church, 
one  moving  in  many  directions  at 
once  and  always  forging  new  struc- 
tures. 

A  new  pattern  emerging  from  the 
experience  of  Watts  is  a  task-force 
concept.  As  Bill  Steel  sees  it,  the 
church's  failure  to  penetrate  the 
needs  of  society  stems  from  three 
things: 

1.  It  does  not  adequately  know 
the  world's  needs. 

2.  It  has  not  developed  a  strate- 
gy to  use  the  resources  it  possesses. 

3.  It  is  so  involved  in  caring 
for  its  own  needs  that  it  has  no 
time  or  energy  to  be  a  servant. 

He  is  sensitively  aware  that  study 


groups  can  do  more  save  the  woi Id 
than  can  co littee  meetings.  liui 

Bill  Steel   also  knows  that   only  the 

disciplined  mind  can  determine  the 
significant  issues  and  grapple  with 
thein.  So,  in  a  challenge  to  the  con- 
gregation, he  says: 

"Let  the  church  of  today  take 
lull  measure  ol  her  world;  let  her 
sense  the  dehuinani/.alion  resulting 

from  the  escalating  technology.  Let 

her  probe  the  meaning  of  the  atom, 
the  computer,  the  rocket  engine. 

"In  all  seriousness,  let  us  see- 
the full  implications  of  the  new 
vastness  of  our  world  which  has 
been  born  out  of  the  shrinking 
planet,  the  population  explosion, 
the  exploration  of  space,  and  the 
cosmopolitan  mind-set.  Let  us  make 
no  easy  evaluation  of  the  insecurity 
of  man's  inner  self  in  the  light  of 
emerging  nations,  world  hunger, 
chaotic  politics,  and  revolutions  in 
jobs,  leisure  time,  and  the  arts. 

"When  we  know  our  world 
thoroughly,  let  us  remember  our 
function,  as  delivered  in  the  infancy 
of  our  faith:  to  be  the  instructors, 
servants,  healers,  and  vision-keep- 
ers of  mankind.  Then,  and  only 
then,  let  us  begin  to  suggest  pos- 
sible answers — not  timidly,  but 
tentatively — to  the  questions  of  the 
age." 

Test  in  Crisis 

So  here  is  the  crisis:  Watts!  And 
those  at  Woodland  Hills  who  have 
heen  saying,  "I  am  committed  in 
some  way — I  don't  know  just  how 
— to  a  project  of  reconciliation 
among  races,"  suddenly  find  out 
how.  They  create  a  Willowbrook 
Task  Force,  and  things  start  to  hap- 
pen. 

Working  closely  with  Jimmy 
Brown  and  the  Rev.  James  Minis  of 
the  Household  of  God-Bible-Way 
Church,  Inc.,  they  determine,  long 
before  the  McCone  Commission's 
official  report  on  the  riots,  that  the 
most  urgent  need  is  jobs.  In  an  in- 
formal way  they  begin  to  find  open- 
ings, knocking  on  doors  of  employ- 
ers and  breaking  down  barriers.  In 
three  months,  they  place  177  peo- 
ple in  paying  jobs. 

As  they  work  along,  usually  with 
one  Caucasian  assigned  to  assist  a 
Negro,  a  more  formal  structure 
emerges.  Men  with  expertise  in 
marketing  analysis  and  research,  for 
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example,  compile  data  to  uncover 
the  jobs  which  are  not  likely  to  be 
automated  out  of  existence  in  a 
few  years. 

Then,  incorporating  as  the  Wil- 
lowbrook  Job  Corporation,  they 
lease  an  8,500-square-foot  building 
at  134th  Street  and  Alameda  in  Wil- 
lowbrook,  a  location  chosen  because 
it  is  within  walking  distance  of  47,- 
000  people,  many  of  whom  have 
had  no  prospect  of  meaningful 
work.  Into  the  building  in  the  next 
few  months  they  plan  to  put  a  tire- 
recap  plant,  an  auto-repair  shop,  a 
machine  shop,  a  landscaping  ser- 
vice, a  child-care  center,  an  office 
to  counsel  businesses,  a  youth  pro- 
gram, a  neighborhood  beautifica- 
tion  program,  and  an  employment 
office. 

The  Willowbrook  Job  Corpora- 
tion offers  shares  at  $25  to  churches, 
civic  groups,  and  industry  through- 
out Southern  California.  The  Com- 
mission on  Church  and  Race  of  the 
Southern  California  Council  of 
Churches  buys  20  shares;  the  Board 
of  Christian  Social  Concerns  of  the 
Southern  California- Arizona  Con- 
ference, 10. 

Corporation  officers  are  from  the 
Willowbrook  community.  Wood- 
land Hills  laymen  drop  into  the 
background,  setting  up  an  advisory 
committee  so  that  each  officer  will 
have  a  Caucasian  adviser  if  and 
when  he  needs  help.  One  thing  ad- 
visers insist  on  is  that  employees 
be  registered  voters.  "We  want 
them  to  feel  a  part  of  the  com- 
munity, so  that  they  have  a  stake 
in  its  future,"  says  Mrs.  Mary  Car- 
ter. 

Mrs.  Carter,  meantime,  carries 
the  major  load  in  another  program 
— the  shuttling  of  domestic  work- 
ers from  Willowbrook  to  Woodland 
Hills.  "We  found  many  women  who 
wanted  to  work  as  domestics,  but 
they  had  no  transportation  to  su- 
burbia," she  explains. 

So  Mrs.  Carter  and  colleagues 
get  on  the  telephone,  and  in  64 
hours  raise  enough  money  to  buy  a 
bus.  They  run  ads  in  the  suburban 
newspapers  and  find  32  homes 
where  women  can  work.  They  are 
in  business. 

Or  the  crisis  in  the  Head  Start 
program.  Eleven  of  the  store  front 
churches  cannot  qualify  because  of 
substandard  buildings,  and  part  of 


a  $6  million  program  is  in  jeopardy. 
A  unit  from  Woodland  Hills 
Church  gets  busy  on  Mr.  Mims's 
church,  one  of  the  11  affected, 
sending  in  carpenters,  plumbers, 
plasterers,  and  $8,000  worth  of  do- 
nated building  supplies  and  labor. 
The  church  qualifies  for  Head  Start. 

CBS  television  picks  up  the  story 
and  airs  it  on  a  newscast.  It  is  this, 
along  with  other  voices  in  the  city, 
that  leads  to  city  council  discussion 
reported  in  the  next  day's  Los  An- 
geles Times:  "Council  Would 
Waive  Zoning  for  Head  Start." 

"What  Woodland  Hills  Method- 
ist Church's  task  force  accomplished 
in  three  months  probably  would 
have  taken  community  psychiatry 
and  its  corps  of  social  workers  two 
years,"  says  Dr.  Stephen  Salenger, 
fellow-in-psychiatry  at  Los  Angeles 
County  General  Hospital. 

The  Willowbrook  Task  Force  ex- 
isted nearly  a  month  before  it  be- 
came, at  the  recommendation  of 
the  Commission  on  Christian  Social 
Concerns,  an  official  task  force  of 
the  church.  Though  many  commis- 
sion members  took  part,  the  lead- 
ership came  largely  from  outside 
the  commission. 

"It  has  been  Christian  service  at 
its  finest,  stripped  of  the  imperson- 
ality and  institutionalism  that  so 
often  comes  between  man  and 
man,"  says  David  Brown,  history 
teacher  at  San  Fernando  Valley 
State  College  and  a  regular  par- 
ticipant. 

Dave  Brown  wrote  a  report  about 
Willowbrook:  Task  Force  for  a  Cre- 
ative Christianity,  in  which  he  said: 
"If  the  church  can  make  real  prog- 
ress, both  spiritual  and  material, 
over  the  massive  problems  of  areas 
such  as  Watts  and  Willowbrook,  it 
may  yet  become  the  major  force  in 
the  regeneration  of  mankind." 

Membership — Plus 

Besides  being  servant  for  the  city 
of  Los  Angeles,  Woodland  Hills  of- 
fers some  unusual  services  to  its 
members.  An  example  is  its  $100 
founder-patron  membership  in 
Hollywood's  Huntington  Hartford 
Theater,  which  allows  block  pur- 
chase of  tickets.  Members  also  talk 
to  the  cast  and  director  after  each 
performance.  Over  a  three-week 
period,  140  people  are  involved. 

While   this   program   admittedly 


appeals  to  the  celebrity  mentality 
of  the  culture,  another  and  per- 
haps stronger  pull  is  theological — 
for  many  have  said  that  the  most 
relevant  contemporary  theology  is 
found  in  the  theater.  Here  the  great 
emotional  questions,  the  great  up- 
heaval questions,  the  great  intellec- 
tual questions  are  being  pushed  into 
the  face  of  modern  man  where  he 
cannot  walk  out  and  say,  "I  didn't 
hear  what  was  said  to  me." 

Of  all  the  new  directions  at 
Woodland  Hills,  however,  the  most 
innovative,  yet  fraught  with  the 
most  dangers,  is  the  plan  of  six 
families  to  buy  a  condominium  and 
turn  it  into  a  community  for  self- 
renewal. 

They  see  that  the  present  pat- 
tern of  faceless  suburban  tract 
houses  is  oriented  not  to  the  future, 
but  to  the  past.  Where  today  most 
suburbanites  are  living  in  Umbo  be- 
tween the  farm  and  the  new  city, 
in  20  years  the  tracts  will  be  gone 
and  they  will  be  in  the  metropolis. 

So  they  decide  on  a  new  kind  of 
family  unit — a  city  tribe,  dedicated 
to  common  study,  common  wor- 
ship, common  discipline,  and  a  per- 
vasive sense  of  joy  about  living 
one's  life.  They  want  to  create  the 
kind  of  community  patterns  where 
their  children  will  inherit  a  tradi- 
tion, a  system  of  values,  a  capacity 
for  growth  and  change. 

The  plan  is  for  middle-class  liv- 
ing, but  with  space  to  house,  for 
example,  a  needy  family  from  Wil- 
lowbrook, or  a  foreign  student.  Part 
of  their  understanding  is  that  they 
will  relate  to  a  specific  mission, 
wherever  it  calls  them. 

Perhaps  Woodland  Hills'  great- 
est strength  is  the  way  members 
support  one  another.  "Each  man's 
strengdis  are  the  other  man's  object 
of  admiration,"  says  Jim  Donaldson. 
"In  so  much  of  our  culture,  when 
a  man  does  something  great,  the 
tendency  is  to  pick  at  his  weakness. 
The  difference  here,  we  hope,  is 
that  in  our  corporate  life  all 
strengtlis  are  celebrated. 

"Take  Maiy  Carter,  who  worked 
for  years  alone  with  many  minority 
groups.  Only  recently  do  people 
point  and  say,  'There  goes  Mary 
Carter,  a  significant  woman.' 

"Or  take  Mike  Peak,  who  sud- 
denly knows  the  taste  of  his  broth- 
er's affection."  □ 
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'Forever  beginning'  is  the  theme  this  year  as  we  observe  the  bicentennial 

of  the  Methodist  movement  in  America.  In  looking  back  at  heroic  and  legendary  leaders, 

at  other  beginnings  in  times  of  strife  and  crisis,  Methodism  is  .  .  . 


A  Church 

With 

Yesterday  and 

Tomorrow 

on  Its  Mind 


By  HERMAN  B.  TEETER 

Associate  Editor,   TOGETHER 


I 


WOULD  then  take  off  all  my  clothes  and  tie 
them  up,  with  my  saddle  bags,  on  the  pummel  of 
my  saddle  to  keep  them  dry. 

"My  horse  was  used  to  swimming,  and  would  seldom 
sink  below  his  fore  shoulders.  Turning  him  into  the 
stream,  I  would  take  hold  of  his  tail,  and  when  I 
could  no  longer  touch  bottom  with  my  feet  I  would 
float  upon  die  surface  until  we  reached  the  opposite 
shore. 

"When  I  found  myself  safe,  or  at  least  could  touch 
bottom,  if  the  bank  was  steep,  I  would  hunt  a  suitable 
place  for  my  horse.  Then  putting  on  my  clothes,  I 
would  start  on  my  journey  .  .  . 

"There  was  no  excuse  or  apology  for  a  disappoint- 
ment, as  there  were  but  few  to  attend,  and  perhaps 
some  of  these  would  come  quite  a  distance,  and  if 


No  figment  of  the  cartoonist's  imagination 

is  tJiis  circuit  rider,  one  of  a  multitude  icho  broadcast 

Methodism  on  the  new  frontiers  of  America. 


once  disappointed  they  would  be  missing  next  time." 
So  wrote  the  Rev.  E.  C.  Gavitt,  who  rode  a  circuit 
in  Ohio  when  Methodism  was  less  than  a  century  old. 
He  was  one  of  the  thousands  of  courageous  and  selfless 
men  who  lived,  preached,  and  died  in  the  service  of 
the  church,  but  it  is  unlikely  that  any  of  the  historical 
papers  prepared  for  Methodism's  bicentennial  cele- 
bration at  Baltimore  (April  21-24)  will  mention  him. 
From  the  vantage  point  of  200  years,  it  is  easy  to 
pinpoint  the  remarkable  chain  of  events  that  led  to 
the  denomination's  astonishing  growth  to  its  present 
membership  of  10,331,574.  It  is  not  possible  to  single 
out  one  era  as  being  more  important  than  any  other, 
for  each  played  a  vital  role  in  making  The  Methodist 
Church  what  it  is  today. 

Certainly,  before  Methodism's  small  army  of  tough- 
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minded,  rigidly  disciplined  circuit  riders  could  criss- 
cross the  wild  face  of  America,  someone  had  to  spark 
a  beginning  in  the  more  civilized  and  populous  At- 
lantic Coast  communities.  While  history  is  full  of 
maybes,  guesses,  and  fictions,  the  American  beginning 
is  usually  traced  to  Irish  immigrants  who  had  known 
the  power  of  Wesleyan  preaching  in  their  native  land. 

In  New  York,  Mrs.  Barbara  Heck  wanted  more  of 
the  same.  Her  legendary  plea  to  Philip  Embury,  an 
immigrant  carpenter,  was:  "Philip,  you  must  preach 
to  us!"  Some  Methodists  believe,  however,  that  an- 
other layman  from  Ireland,  Robert  Strawbridge,  was 
preaching  to  a  Methodist  society  in  Maryland  before 
Philip  heeded  the  call. 

Just  the  same,  Methodism  remained  more  or  less 
static  until  its  preachers  laid  aside  their  ecclesiastical 
robes  and  took  to  the  saddle.  Then  the  church  became 
a  f order  of  streams  and  a  blazer  of  trails.  It  was  the 
mightiest  arm  of  Christianity  in  frontier  America — 
perhaps  not  so  much  because  of  ivhat  it  preached  as 
where  it  preached. 

Before  any  of  this,  before  Barbara  Heck  and  Em- 
bury and  Strawbridge,  there  had  to  be  a  man  of  fire 
and  genius  in  England.  Yet  John  Wesley  died  in  1791, 
and  to  many  a  19th-century  American  circuit  rider 
sleeping  fitfully  on  a  bearskin  in  a  vermin-infested  hut, 
England  seemed  long  ago  and  far  away. 

Francis  Asbury  was  closer  in  space  and  time.  He, 
too,  had  died  (in  1816)  by  the  time  the  circuit  riders 
became  numerous  on  American  trails  west.  But  the 
native-born  American  preachers  were  set  in  the  Asbury 


pattern,  as  solidly  as  if  he  still  rode  beside  them.  Their 
special  appeal,  like  Asbury's.  was  to  a  new  kind  of 
people,  those  "hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water" 
described  by  historian  Charles  A.  Beard,  the  ones  who 
would  count  heavily  in  New  World  conquest. 

The  obstinate  matter-of-factness  of  Asbury's  volu- 
minous Journal  cannot  obscure  the  incredible  accom- 
plishments of  a  resolute  man.  If  one  must  stand  alone, 
above  all  others  in  Methodism's  200  American  years, 
it  is  Asbury.  It  is  impossible  to  visualize  The  Methodist 
Church  of  today  without  this  man's  44  years  of  riding, 
preaching,  praying,  and  organizing  on  the  frontier.  He 
was  forever  pressing  on  in  what  Abel  Stevens,  an  early 
Methodist  historian  described  as  "perhaps  the  most 
extraordinary  example  of  ministerial  labor  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  church,  ancient  or  modern."  It  was  said 
of  Asbury  that  "there  was  something  in  his  person, 
his  eyes,  his  mien,  and  in  the  music  of  his  voice.  He 
possessed  much  natural  wit  and  was  capable  of  die 
severest  satire  .  .  .  but  never  descended  to  anything 
beneath  the  dignity  of  a  man  and  a  Christian  minister.'' 

If  one  is  asked  what  Methodism  had  to  offer  in  a 
savage  land,  the  best  answer  is  "what  was  required 
of  it."  An  Asbury  was  required  of  it,  and  there  were 
times  and  places  that  required  men  of  a  different 
stamp:  tough  frontiersmen-preachers  like  Peter  Cart- 
wright,  who  could  punch  as  well  as  preach;  erudite 
men  like  John  Dickins,  first  Methodist  publisher  in 
America;  even,  it  appears  now,  eccentric  and  recal- 
citrant men  like  Lorenzo  Dow  who,  more  often  than 
not,  went  without  the  church's  sanction. 


Highlights  of  Methodist  History 


1766:  Two  Irish  immigrants,  laymen  both, 
are  preaching  to  Methodist  societies  in 
the  colonies:  Philip  Embury  in  New  York, 
Robert  Strawbridge  in  Maryland. 

1768:  The  first  Methodist  building  in  New 
York  is  erected  on  John  Street,  and  is 
named  Wesley  Chapel  in  honor  of  Meth- 
odism's founder. 

1769:  "We  have  a  pressing  call  from  our 
brethren  of  New  York,"  John  Wesley  tells 
the  English  conference.  "Who  is  willing 
to  go?"  Richard  Boardman  and  Joseph 
Pilmoor  are  the  first  volunteers.  Mean- 
while, in  Philadelphia,  a  Methodist  so- 
ciety occupies  St.  George's,  the  first  Meth- 
odist building  to  be  called  a  church. 

1771:  Francis  Asbury — destined  to  be- 
( ome  the  father  of  Methodism  in  Amer- 
ica— arrives  from  England.  In  44  years, 
he  will  ride  265,000  miles  and  preach 
more  than  16,000  times. 


1773:  In  Philadelphia,  the  first  confer- 
ence of  Methodist  societies  marks  the 
real  beginning  of  organized  Methodism 
in  America. 


1775:  The  American  Revolution  forces 
the  English  preachers  to  return  home,  but 
the  iron-willed  Asbury  remains.  He  re- 
stricts, but  does  not  end,  his  work  here. 


1784:  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
is  organized  at  the  historic  Christmas 
Conference  in  Baltimore.  Thomas  Coke 
and  Francis  Asbury  are  selected  to  be  its 
first  bishops.  Present  are  60  preachers. 


1785:  Cokesbury  College  in  Maryland  is 
the  first  in  a  long  line  of  Methodist- 
related  schools  which  total  more  than 
130  today. 

1787:  Extensive  Negro  withdrawals  begin 
when  Richard  Allen  leads  a  small  prayer 
group  from  St.  George's  in  Philadelphia. 
From  this  and  similar  groups  have  grown 
such  bodies  as  the  African  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  the  A.M.E.  Zion 
Church,  the  Christian  Methodist  Epis 
copal  Church,  and  other  Negro  branches. 

1789:  The  Book  Concern  (later  known  a- 
The  Methodist  Publishing  House)  is  es- 
tablished to  publish,  sell,  and  distribute 
religious    literature. 

1790:  Jesse  Lee  preaches  in  New  England, 
until  now  bypassed  by  the  rapidly  grow- 
ing church. 

1800:  The  camp-meeting  era  dawns  on 
the  frontier.  Thousands  are  converted  or 
"felled"  in  religious  frenzy,  but  most 
Methodist  preachers  do  not  encourage 
"jerks"  and  "jumping  exercises." 
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The  rough  and  ready  circuit  riders  appeal  more 
and  more  to  the  popular  imagination  as  time  separates 
us  from  them  and  the  virgin  lands  they  covered.  Tliry 
become  heroic,  indeed,  when  we  read; 

"Often  he  emerged  From  the  wintrj  streams,  his 
garments  glittering  in  the  clear,  eold  sunlight,  as 
il  they  had  been  of  burnished  steel-armor,  chill  as 
the  touch  of  death. 

"Dining  that  12-month,  in  the  midst  of  such  scenes, 
he  traveled  on  foot  and  horseback  -4,000  miles, 
preached  400  times;  and  found  on  easting  up  the 
receipts,  yarn  seeks,  woolen  vests,  cotton  shirts,  and 
a  little  silver  change,  that  his  salary  amounted  to 
SI  2. 10." 

Today,  in  the  spaee  age,  we  stand  in  awe  ol  men 
who  probably  never  used  the  words  "dedication" 
and  "challenge,"  but  went  where  they  were  told  to 
go,  and  preached  as  their  hearts  and  heads  told  them 
to  preach.  They  survived  on  honey,  corn  bread,  fat- 
hack,  corn  mush,  hominy,  and  venison,  and  some 
foraged  in  the  woodlands  for  herbs  to  augment  their 
scanty  incomes.  If  one  proved  unbalanced,  weak,  or 
otherwise  unfit  for  the  ministry,  the  rigid  discipline 
demanded  by  the  church  would  soon  cast  him  aside. 

A  circuit  rider  usually  was  a  young  man,  for  the 
hardships  he  endured  gave  him  only  a  50-50  chance 
of  living  beyond  30,  and  he  had  only  one  chance  in 
three  of  surviving  12  years  in  the  service.  The  rugged 
life  he  faced  was  described  by  an  early  writer: 

"There  are  wildernesses  that  are  untrodden  and 
pathless;   there  are  forests   which  are  the  abode  of 


sa\  ages  and  wild  beasts;  there  are  no  places  ol  h  iendly 

shelter  lor  the  itinerant;  there  are  no  expectanl  eyes 

watching  for  their  coming;  there  was  no  hoard  ol 
missions  to  give  them  assurance  ol  support.  Through 
the  wild  solitude  they  journeyed,  not  to  seek  wealth 
nor  ease,  but  to  endure  hardship,  toil,  and  peril  for  the 
sake  ol  Christ  and  lost  souls." 

This  was  the  stage  of  Methodism  midway  between 
John    Wesley    of    Epworth    and    the    hirst    Methodisl 

Church  of  Anywhere,  USA,  1000.  hooking  hack  a  little 
more  than  100  years,  we  must  remember  that  not  all 
the  westward-moving  frontiersmen  were  a  God-fearing 

people  who  attacked  the  wilderness  with  an  ax  in  one 
hand,  a  Bible  in  the  other.  Mingled  freely  among 
them  were  the  outcasts  ol  society,  the  criminals  and 
ne'er-do-wells.  Drunkenness  was  rife,  atheism  com- 
monplace. Main  preachers  were  looked  upon  as  prey 
by  rowdy  nonbelievers,  and  almost  every  early  circuit 
rider  had  to  contend  with  drunken  rowdies. 

As  a  part  of  this  year's  bicentennial,  ministers  are 
asked  to  preach  sermons  that  will  recall  the  great 
beginnings.  Some  will  speak  of  such  men  as  Asbury, 
Jesse  Lee,  Joshua  Soule,  Freeborn  Garrettson,  William 
McKendree,  Thomas  Webb,  and  Thomas  Coke.  Some 
will  dwell  on  the  exciting  adventures  of  men  like  Jed 
Smith  and  "Father"  Dyer,  others  on  early  missionaries 
and  theologians.  But  none  can  do  more  than  merely 
acknowledge  a  debt  to  the  multitude  that  gave  force 
and  thrust  to  early  Methodism. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Methodism  had  no 
easy,  harmonious  road  to  travel.  Serious  debate,  con- 


1806:  A  new  breed  of  native-born 
preacher  leads  Methodism  westward. 
Old  McKendree  Chapel  near  Cape 
Girardeau,  Mo.,  symbolizes  expansion 
beyond  the  Mississippi  River. 

1816:  John  Stewart,  a  drunken  mulatto 
converted  at  a  Methodist  meeting, 
preaches  to  the  Wyandot  Indians  in  Ohio. 
His  work  will  lead  three  years  later  to 
formation  of  the  Missionary  and  Bible 
Society. 

1830:  Another  group  opposed  to  the 
powers  of  the  episcopacy  withdraws  to 
form  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church. 

The  first  Methodist  hospital  (there  are 
80  today)  is  founded  at  Savannah,  Ga. 

1833:  The  first  overseas  missionary  work 
begins  with  the  arrival  of  Melville  Cox 
in  Africa.  He  will  die  in  five  months,  but 
work  is  well  underway  in  Liberia. 

1844:  Northern  and  Southern  churches 
split,  with  slavery  "the  occasion,  if  not 
the  cause"  of  the  Great  Division  in 
Methodism. 


1847:  A  Methodist-controlled  biblical 
institute  will  provide  training  for  young 
ministers  at  Concord,  N.H.,  but  contro- 
versy continues  over  the  need  for  sem- 
inary training  and  a  better  educated 
ministry. 


1861:  The  Civil  War  erupts,  and  hundreds 
of  Methodist  chaplains  serve  in  both 
armies. 

At  the  end  of  the  war,  Harper's  Weekly 
will  note  that  Methodism  "for  good  or 
for  ill  has  become  the  predominant  ec- 
clesiastical fact  of  the  nation.  The  official 
census  places  it  numerically  far  in  ad- 
vance of  any  other  American  religious 
body  .  .  ." 

1866:  In  far-reaching  and  significant  ac- 
tion, the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South — while  observing  the  first  centen- 
nial of  the  Methodist  movement  in  Amer- 
ica— moves  toward  approval  of  lay  repre- 
sentation, election  of  delegates  by  district 
conferences,  and  extension  of  pastoral 
terms  beyond  two  years. 


1876:  Delegates  at  the  General  Confer- 
ence in  Baltimore  now  look  forward  to 
the  day  "when  there  shall  be  one  Meth- 
odism for  mankind" — but  that  day  re- 
mains far  distant. 

1884:  North  and  South  join  in  celebrat- 
ing the  100th  anniversary  of  the  organized 
church,  but  the  Methodist  Protestant 
Church  does  not  participate. 

1891:  John  R.  Mott,  layman  and  Meth- 
odism's chief  contribution  to  the  ecu- 
menical movement,  is  abroad  to  begin  his 
65-year  mission  toward  world  unity  of 
non-Roman  churches. 


1939:  Reunion!  At  Kansas  City,  the  three 
major  branches  of  Methodism — the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  South,  and  the 
Methodist  Protestant  Church — become 
The  Methodist  Church. 

1966:  Methodists  will  meet  in  Chicago 
this  November  to  vote  on  proposed 
union  with  the  750,000-member  Evan- 
gelical United  Brethren  Church. 
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troversy,  bitterness,  and  anger  have  marked  many 
facets  of  a  church  that  sometimes  found  itself  ahead 
of  the  times,  sometimes  in  step,  sometimes  behind. 
Disputes  arose  over  the  authority  of  the  bishops. 
Methodists  quarreled  over  lay  representation,  theol- 
ogy, the  need  of  an  educated  ministry,  slavery,  and 
the  itinerant  system. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  only  46  years 
old  when  Methodist  Protestants  withdrew;  it  was  only 
60  when  tensions  between  North  and  South  came 
to  a  head  and  the  church  broke  into  two  major 
divisions  nearly  20  years  before  the  Civil  War.  The 
nation  came  together  in  a  semblance  of  union  when 
the  war  was  over,  but  the  three  main  divisions  of 
Methodism  waited  until  1939  to  reunite. 

Nor  were  these  divisions  the  first.  Three  years  after 
Methodism  was  organized,  Negro  members  felt  dis- 
crimination and  withdrew  from  St.  George's  Church 
in  Philadelphia,  later  founding  the  African  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  A  group  which  left  John  Street 
Church,  New  York,  organized  the  African  Methodist 
Episcopal  Zion  Church.  The  Christian  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  began  in  1870  when  the  Southern  branch 
of  Methodism  allowed  its  Negro  membership  to  form 
a  separate  body. 

From  all  this,  the  church  emerges  into  a  new  era. 
Some  of  the  old  problems  remain.  Others  are  as 
different  as  Asbury's  horse  from  a  20th-century  jet- 
liner. New  confrontations  call  for  new  beginnings. 
There  was  a  first  time  for  a  missionary  to  step  onto 
foreign  soil,  and  there  was  a  first  time  for  a  young 
preacher  to  do  more  than  preach  in  a  modern  slum 
area.  It  took  an  Edward  Keenan,  giving  wilderness 
land  to  Rehoboth  Church  for  "as  long  as  grass  grows 
and  water  flows,"  before  there  could  be  a  millionaire 
endowing  a  great  Methodist-related  university. 

Methodism  is  as  much  the  mourner's  bench  and 
amen  corner  of  old  as  it  is  the  illuminated  cross  and 
stained-glass  windows  of  today.  It  is  Embury  preach- 
ing the  first  sermon  to  a  congregation  of  five  in  a 
New  York  home  200  years  ago,  and  it  is  a  more  elo- 
quent man  appearing  before  millions  by  television. 
The  changes  have  been  greater  than  changing  the 
name  "Epworth  League"  to  Methodist  Youth  Fellow- 
ship, or  substituting  church  school  for  Sunday  school. 

No  longer  must  the  church  concern  itself  with  how 
far  a  preacher  can  ride,  how  many  wild  rivers  he  can 
ford,  how  many  sermons  he  can  preach,  where  he 
will  spend  a  stormy  night,  or  where  he  will  find  his 
next  meal.  Grown  in  economic  status  and  social  con- 
cern, its  works  multiplied  in  schools,  hospitals,  and 
missions  overseas,  it  has  become  a  church  with  both 
yesterday  and  tomorrow  on  its  mind. 

In  announcing  this  bicentennial  year  as  a  "time  of 
rediscovery  and  renewal,"  the  Council  of  Bishops 
points  out  that  religion,  as  always,  is  concerned  with 
the  vital  issues  of  the  day.  Some  of  them  involve  more 
new  beginnings  toward  "abolishing  war,  strengthening 
civil  rights,  calling  all  men  to  a  disciplined  and  Chris- 
tian way  of  life,  facing  the  exploding  population, 
humanizing  every  part  of  society,  and  dealing  with 
the  problems  of  poverty." 

Indeed,  it  is  a  church  that  is  "forever  beginning."  □ 
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American 
Methodism's 
12  Shrines 
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N  THE  following  pages,  in  this  year  of  our 
church's  bicentennial  observance,  Together  proudly 
presents  the  12  official  shrines  of  American  Methodism 
— a  new  series  of  oil  paintings  by  Art  Editor  Floyd  A. 
Johnson.  After  months  of  research,  Mr.  Johnson  has 
peopled  his  paintings  with  the  men  and  women  of 
that  day  when  each  shrine  was  an  active,  Irving  part 
of  the  growing  church. 

While  no  structure  or  site  is  sacred  in  the  literal 
sense  of  the  word,  each  was  a  vital  milestone  in  the 
origin  or  development  of  American  Methodism.  All 
have  been  in  existence  at  least  150  years;  several  are 
older  than  the  organized  church  itself,  which  dates  to 
1784. 

To  qualify  as  a  shrine,  a  building  or  site  must 
".  .  .  have  been  so  linked  with  significant  events  and 
outstanding  personalities  in  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  American  Methodism  as  to  have  distinctive 
historical  interest  and  value  for  the  denomination  as 
a  whole,  as  contrasted  with  local  and  regional  his- 
torical significance. 

"During  each  quadrennium,  die  Association  of 
Methodist  Historical  Societies  shall  review  data  sub- 
mitted on  behalf  of  churches,  buildings,  and  sites 
which  are  nominated  for  designation  as  shrines  and 
shall  make  such  recommendations  as  it  deems  ap- 
propriate to  the  ensuing  General  Conference." 

At  Pittsburgh  in  1964,  the  General  Conference  voted 
to  increase  the  number  of  shrines  from  10  to  12,  adding 
Acuff's  Chapel  in  Tennessee,  and  the  Old  Stone 
Church  in  Virginia.  Each  of  die  12  shrines  is  pre- 
served and  maintained  by  die  annual  conference  in 
which  it  is  situated.  — H.  B.  Teeter 
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Since  1768,  three  Methodist  churches  have 
stood  where  skyscrapers  now  crowd  into  the  Wall 
Street  district  of  New  York  City.  First  called  Wesley 
Chapel,  John  Street  Church  owes  its  existence  to  Methodist 
immigrants  from  Ireland— Philip  Embury  and  Barbara  Heck- 
and  to  an  English  veteran  of  the  French  and  Indian 
Wars,  Capt.  Thomas  Webb.  Three  church  buildings 
have  stood  here,  the  present  one  since  1841. 
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A  Philadelphia  landmark  from  colonial  times 
and  part  of  Independence  National  Historical  Park. 
St.  George's  Church  is  U.S.  Methodism's  oldest  building 
in  continuous  use.  It  has  survived  fire  and  is  so  revered 
that  plans  for  a  bridge  approach  were  altered  14  feet 
to  save  it  as  a  shrine.  Bishop  Asbury,  who  preached  here 
and  led  classes  beside  a  huge  basement  stove,  called 
St.  George's  "the  Cathedral  of  Methodism." 


ST.  GEORGE'S  CHURCH 
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REHOBOTH  CHURCH 

After  Methodism  was  formally  organized  in 

1784,  more  and  more  preachers  moved  into  the  savage 

wilderness.  Rehoboth  Church  near  Union,  W.Va.— little  more 

than  a  log  cabin  but  typical  of  hundreds  to  follow— 

was  Methodism's  first  church  west  of  the  Alleghenies.  Built 

in  1785  on  land  given  by  Edward  Keenan, 

a  former  Roman  Catholic,  Rehoboth  Church  was 

dedicated  by  Rishop  Asbury  in  1786. 
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Only  a  few  timbers  remain  from  the  original 
cabin  as  part  of  this  shrine  at  New  Windsor,  Md. 
It  recalls  Robert  Strawbridge  who  built  a  Methodist 
meetinghouse— perhaps  the  first  in  America— on  nearby 
Sam's  Creek  around  1764.  An  Irishman  described  as 
very  energetic,  fiery,  and  versatile  ( but  rather 
intractable  to  authority),  he  may  have  been 
the  first  traveling  preacher  in  America. 
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A  metal  star  on  the  floor  of  this  shrine  at 
Frederica,  Del.,  marks  the  historic  first  meeting 
of  Francis  Asbury  and  Thomas  Coke  on  November  14,  1784. 
The  two  embraced  and  wept— Asbury,  weary  and  worn 
with  travel;  Coke,  a  gowned  Anglican  clergyman  who  was 
an  emissary  of  John  Wesley.  Here  the  two  men  planned 
the  great  Christmas  Conference  which,  six  weeks 
later,  led  to  organized  Methodism  in  America. 
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GREEN  HILL  HOUSE 

In  April,  1785,  near  Louisburg,  N.C., 
this  house  was  the  scene  of  the  first  annual 
conference  of  the  newly  organized  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  In  a  spacious  upper  room,  20  preachers  from 
31  circuits  met  with  Asbury  and  Coke,  reporting 
nearly  a  thousand  new  members.  Host  for  this  and  three 
future  conferences  was  Major  Green  Hill, 
lay  preacher  and  political  figure. 
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Off  Georgia's  coast,  among  live  oaks  festooned 

With  moss,  a  small  chapel  stands  near  where  John  Wesley 

preached  during  his  only  visit  to  America  ( 1736-37). 
But  the  New  World  proved  to  he  an  unhapp)  place 

for  the  young  English  missionary,  who  was  yet  to  undergo 
his  Aldersgate  experience;  and  for  Charles  Wesley, 
his  hymn- writing  brother,  who  went  along 
as  secretary  to  General  Oglethorpe. 
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It  was  1806,  or  1819- the  exact  year  remains 
uncertain— when  trees  were  felled  and  logs  notched 
for  this  rustic  chapel  near  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo.— believed 
the  first  for  Methodism  west  of  the  Mississippi.  Named 
for  American-born  Bishop  William  McKendree, 
who  had  served  with  George  Washington,  this  most 
typical  of  wilderness  shrines  today  stands 
sheathed  and  canopied  for  protection. 
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Forced  westward  after  selling  their  lands  to 

the  government  in  the  L840s,  the  Wyandot  Indians 

sadly  left  their  little  stone  church  at  Upper  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

Many  recalled  when  John  Stewart,  a  mulatto,  came 

to  preach  to  them  in  1816-work  which  led  to 

the  founding  of  the  Methodist  Missionary  Society. 

The  church  soon  began  to  crumble,  hut  was 

restored  in  1889  to  be  a  shrine. 
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Without  the  open-door  hospitality  of  pioneers 
who  pushed  ahead  of  the  circuit  riders,  Methodism 
could  have  faltered  on  the  frontier.  That  it  did  not  is 
to  the  credit  of  men  such  as  Edward  Cox,  a  convert  of 
Asbury's,  who  settled  in  Sullivan  County,  Tenn. 
At  the  Cox  home  near  Bluff  City,  Bishop  Asbury 
frequently  stopped  to  worship  and  rest  from 
the  hardships  of  his  ceaseless  travels. 
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This  log  meetinghouse,  built  near  Blountville 

in  1786,  was  tin"  first  for  Methodism  in  Tennessee. 
The  land  was  given  l>v  Timothy  Aeuil,  a  Revolutionary 
War  soldier  and  father  of  Francis  Acuff,  a  promising 
young  preacher  who  died  in  1795,  two  years 
after  joining  the  conference.  Original  logs 
were  used  when  this  shrine  was  recently 
restored  hy  the  Holston  Conference. 
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According  to  a  1766  deed.  Methodism's  Old 

Stone  Church  near  Leesburg,  Va.,  would  be  200  years 

old  this  May— but  only  the  foundation  and  grayestones  are 

left  to  mark  the  site.  It  is  believed  the  church 

was  founded  by  Robert  Strawbridge,  who  came  from 

Maryland  to  preach.  Abandoned  in  1897  and  torn 

down  in  1902,  the  old  church  site  is  being 

partially  restored  by  the  conference. 
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MIDMONTH   POWWOW 


From  their  founder,  John  Wesley,  Methodists  inherit  a  tradition  of  taking 

the  Christian  faith  to  people  where  they  are.  But  the  church's  astonishing  past  success 

in  bringing  men  and  women  to  voluntary  Christian  commitment  has  been  blurred  by  indiscipline 

and  accommodation  to  middle-class  culture.  Methodists  find  themselves  today 

in  a  new  age  of  rapid  social  change,  confronted  by  the  task  of  .  .  . 


Shaping  a  Church 
for  the  New  Age 


'Lay  training  is 

the  overriding  priority 

for  today's  church' 

By   FRANKLIN   H.   LITTELL 

Professor  of  Church   History 
Chicago  Theological   Seminary 
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.T  THE  TIME  of  John  Wesley's  death  in  1791, 
the  Methodist  movement  in  America  numbered  76,403 
persons.  Small  though  this  seems  even  in  proportion 
to  a  population  then  of  nearly  4  million,  the  reckoning 
was  honest.  No  one  can  read  documents  such  as  Jesse 
Lee's  History  or  Francis  Asbury's  Journal  without  being 
impressed  by  the  extreme  care  given  to  religious  sta- 
tistics— in  contrast  to  the  grandiloquent  claims  made 
by  the  established  churches  of  Europe  and  America  at 
the  time.  Wesley's  men  in  the  New  World  followed  the 
model  of  his  own  painstaking  attention  to  each  meet- 
ing and  each  member. 

Today,  The  Methodist  Church  has  approximately 
10.3  million  members,  and  in  addition  some  4.2  mil- 
lion persons  are  counted  in  various  other  bodies  which 
are  offshoots  of  the  Wesleyan  movement.  To  use  that 
word  "approximately"  is  to  begin  to  discuss  the  prob- 


lems and  prospects  of  Methodism  in  America.  By 
what  process  did  a  movement  once  so  careful  of  its 
membership,  once  so  attentive  to  standards  of  mem- 
bership and  performance,  become  so  statistically  suc- 
cessful and  so  promiscuous  in  its  ranks? 

To  answer  that  question,  let  us  first  examine  some 
Methodist  history  of  the  past  200  years — and  then 
consider  how  we  might  recapture  key  elements  of  the 
past  to  meet  challenges  posed  by  the  20th  century. 
Evidence  from  isolated  contemporary  experiments 
makes  clear  that  true  Methodism,  disciplined  and 
alive  to  its  time  and  place,  can  be  revived.  The  result 
could  be  spectacular  rebirth,  renewal,  and  reformation 
for  our  denomination. 

A  New  Style  for  a  New  Nation 
During  the  first  period  of  American  religious  his- 
tory, state  churches  dominated  the  scene.  When  the 
Colonies  won  their  independence  of  England,  re- 
ligious liberty  and  voluntaryism  came  to  the  fore.  The 
Methodists  and  the  Baptists,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  the 
Disciples  of  Christ  and  revivalist  Presbyterians,  demon- 
strated that  their  churches  and  style  were  most  fitted 
to  the  open  competition  of  the  new  nation  and  the 
westward  movement. 

By  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  one  out  of  five  church 
members  in  America  was  a  Methodist.  From  I860  to 
1900,  the  rapid  growth  continued,  with  the  Methodists 
leading  all  other  denominations  in  the  number  of  new 
congregations  founded:   34,000.  Moreover,  while  the 
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Baptists  and  Disciples  and  revivalist  Presbyterians 
tended  to  concentrate  in  certain  regions,  Methodism 
became  a  truly  national  movement. 

In  the  process  of  achieving  statistical  success,  Meth- 
odists were  loyal  to  the  principle  and  practice  of 
religious  liberty.  Bishop  Matthew  Simpson  once  de- 
fended his  brethren  by  contrasting  their  practice  with 
that  of  Congregationalists  and  Presbyterians  and 
Catholics,  asking  when  Methodists  had  "ever  been 
accused  of  burning  their  enemies"  or  when  they  had 
"ever  made  laws  compelling  others  to  support  them." 
As  Professor  (now  Bishop)  Paul  N.  Garber  has 
pointed  out,  the  Methodists  led  in  those  strenuous 
acts  of  devotion  and  in  the  development  of  those  new 
methods  which  made  religious  liberty  and  voluntary- 
ism a  viable  pattern  for  religion  in  America. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  process  of  leading  the  great 
effort  in  mass  evangelism  which  brought  the  people 
back  into  the  churches  on  a  voluntary  basis,  Meth- 
odism became  popular  and  identified  with  the  culture. 
In  the  North,  Methodist  revivalism  contributed  to  the 
separation  of  West  Virginia  from  the  "Old  Dominion" 
in  1863,  and  "Chaplain"  Charles  C.  McCabe  and  other 
notables  gave  voice  to  the  spirit  of  expansionism  which 
followed  the  brothers'  war. 

In  the  South,  Methodists  contributed  disproportion- 
ately to  the  chaplaincy  of  the  Confederacy,  led  the 
religious  revivals  in  Lee's  Army  of  Northern  Virginia, 
and  joined  in  the  bitter  memory  of  the  Lost  Cause. 

The  healing  of  the  religious  and  sectional  rift  with 
reunification  at  Kansas  City,  in  1939,  made  Methodism 
again  the  most  widely  scattered  and  most  representa- 
tive religious  movement  in  America.  Joining  with  the 
two  Methodist  Episcopal  churches,  North  and  South, 
were  the  Methodist  Protestants,  who  added  an  im- 
portant democratic  note  to  the  newly  unified  church. 

The  Methodist  Protestants  were  the  largest  of  a 
number  of  Methodist  bodies — Republican  Methodists, 
Primitive  Methodists,  True  Wesleyans — which  had 
split  off  early  in  the  19th  century  in  protest  against 
the  monopoly  of  authority  by  bishops  and  preachers 
in  the  annual  and  General  Conferences.  By  the  latter 
part  of  the  19th  century,  however,  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  and  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  had  followed  the  logic  of  priesthood  of  all  be- 
lievers and  admitted  laymen  to  vote  and  to  positions 
in  the  important  councils  of  the  movement. 

Looking  to  the  future,  if  the  African  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Zion  Church,  and  the  Christian  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  finally  do  join  a  truly  united  Methodist  Church 
(along  with  the  former  German-language  section  of 
the  movement,  the  Evangelical  United  Brediren 
Church),  no  single  denomination  in  America,  Prot- 
estant or  Catholic,  will  be  so  truly  representative  of 
the  total  national  community. 

The  Price  of  Popularity 
The  price  of  success  and  popularity,  however,  is 
high.  And  at  the  same  time  that  we  express  our  thank- 
fulness for  the  unique  opportunities  which  we  inherit 
from  our  fathers  in  the  faith,  we  should  be  aware  of 
the  problems  and  perils  of  culture-religion.  The  chief 


of  these  derive  from  the  fact  that  to  achieve  such 
national  prominence,  Methodism  virtually  eliminated 
the  classical  Wesleyan  standards  of  membership  train- 
ing and  practice. 

It  was  Daniel  Dorchester,  Jr.,  son  of  a  great  Meth- 
odist historian  and  statesman,  who  made  the  motions 
in  the  1908  Methodist  Episcopal  General  Conference 
which  led  to  the  elimination  of  Wesleyan  "probation- 
ary membership"  and  strict  training  and  examination 
of  new  members.  It  was  about  the  same  time  that  a 
considerable  number  of  Methodists  split  off  from  the 
larger  movement  to  form  new  denominations,  protest- 
ing against  the  abandonment  of  membership  stand- 
ards for  the  sake  of  statistical  and  social  success. 

Today,  the  major  problem  of  the  Methodist  move- 
ment in  America  derives  from  its  indiscipline  and  its 
too-easy  accommodation  to  the  social  mores  of  the 
white  middle  class.  We  come  ill-disciplined  and  unin- 
formed into  the  church  struggle  with  communism  and 
fascism — the  chief  mark  of  life  as  a  Christian  in  the 
20th  century.  The  lesson  of  50  years  of  totalitarian 
movements  is  plain:  either  the  laity  is  disciplined  and 
devoted  or  it  goes  bad. 

There  is  no  possibility,  of  course,  of  restoring  some 
former  standards  and  practices,  once  they  no  longer 
command  the  consensus  and  loyal  support  of  the 
faithful.  On  the  contrary,  lay  renewal  and  the  re- 
covery of  Christian  discipline  can  be  achieved  only 
in  small  groups  practicing  voluntary  covenants.  We 
have  evidence  of  this  in  the  work  of  Robert  A.  Raines 
of  Philadelphia's  Germantown  Methodist  Church. 
Samuel  Emerick  at  the  Yokefellow  Institute  in  In- 
diana, Lewis  E.  Durham  of  the  Glide  Urban  Center 
in  San  Francisco,  and  Joseph  Mathews  at  Chicago's 
Ecumenical  Institute,  to  name  but  a  few  of  those  lead- 
ing the  revival  of  true  Methodism  today.  Here  is  the 
great  significance  of  their  work:  They  are  assisting 
younger  ministers  and  laymen  to  move  ahead  to  new 
voluntary  discipline,  structures  of  devotion  and  service 
to  do  honor  to  Christ  in  this  day  and  hour.  Tire  "re- 
covery of  discipline"  is  the  most  pressing  need  of 
American  Methodism;  but  the  "recovery"  is  not  aimed 
at  the  past,  it  is  looking  to  the  future. 

Elements  of  Self-Correction 
Nevertheless,  the  Methodist  tradition  has  within 
it  the  elements  of  its  own  self-correction.  More  than 
any  odier  tradition,  once  the  issue  is  squarely  faced. 
Methodism  has  right  in  its  own  heritage  the  structures 
and  the  instruments  which  the  Lord  of  die  church 
requires  today  of  a  faithful  people. 

The  Methodist  class  meeting — whedier  called 
"prayer  cell,"  "house  church,"  or  "fellowship  group" — 
is  precisely  die  place  for  renewal  to  begin.  The  itin- 
erancy, which  Wesley  introduced  so  that  the  Gospel 
might  be  preached  whedier  people  wanted  to  hear  it 
or  not,  pro\ides  die  strategic  tool  for  a  triumphant 
church  struggle.  The  episcopacy  itself,  when  exercised 
in  die  apostolic  style  and  spirit,  is  perhaps  essential 
to  ecumenical  unity  and  certainly  useful  to  the  church's 
total  ministry. 

Different  ages  fix  different  priorities  for  the  faithful. 
At   the   time   of   die    collapse   of   the    colonial   state 
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churches,  when  church  membership  fell  to  less  than 
10  percent  of  the  population,  Methodism  led  the  field 
in  devising  new  methods  for  winning  the  people 
back  to  the  church  on  a  voluntary  basis.  Today  we 
an-  the  children  of  that  mission,  beneficiaries  ol  the 
extraordinary  success  of  the  great  century  ol  Christian 
missions  on  the  North  American  continent,  Bui  today, 
with  96  percent  of  the  American  people  11  years  ol 
age  and  older  claiming  church  affiliation,  the  priority 
is  no  longer  tO  reach  the  unchurched.  'The  priority  now 
is  in  line  with  the  Wesleyan  practice  ol  probationary 
membership:  to  train  up  a  people-  worthy  ol  the  name 
of  Christ. 

The  irony  of  the  present  situation,  affecting  the 
Baptists  as  well  as  the  Methodists,  is  that  free  churches, 
which  once-  separated  themselves  from  the  state 
churches  in  protest  against  the  hitter's  lack  of  integrity 
and  discipline,  have  fallen  behind  the  Anglican  and 
Lutheran  requirements  of  confirmation  and  catecheti- 
cal instruction  prior  to  full  membership.  For  religious 
liberty  will  not  long  outlast  the  indiscipline,  lassitude. 
and  indifference  of  those  called  into  faithfulness  by  the 
ordination  of  their  Baptism.  Churches  which  have 
acculturated  and  accommodated  themselves  socially 
may  be  just  as  faithless  and  disobedient  as  those 
which  have  been  established  by  law  and  are  sup- 
ported by  tax  monies. 

Lay  Training:   Top  Priority 

The  overriding  priority  for  Methodism,  today,  is 
lay  training.  Although  we  shall  scarcely  recover  the 
practice  of  John  Wesley,  who  sometimes  trimmed  half 
to  three  quarters  of  the  membership  of  a  society  for 
indiscipline  and  disregard  of  their  promises,  we  can 
begin  to  trim  the  deadwood  and  to  call  the  faithful 
to  lively  participation  in  the  church's  ministry  in  the 
20th  century. 

We  are  warned  by  the  rise  of  anti-Christian  ide- 
ologies in  the  20th  century  that  the  most  serious  mis- 
take a  church  can  make  is  to  neglect  the  matter  of 
membership  training  and  standards.  In  some  parts  of 
the  denomination,  in  congregations  where  fascist  and 
racist  elements  have  infiltrated  and  led  revolts  against 
bishops,  superintendents,  and  pastors,  we  are  already 
in  the  preliminary  throes  of  a  church  struggle.  The 
day  of  culture-religion  is  past.  The  only  question  is 
whether  we  can  act  before  it  descends  into  the  openly 
demonic  and  apostate. 

If  we  meet  the  present  challenge  head  on,  we  stand 
on  the  threshold  of  one  of  the  golden  ages  of  the 
Christian  movement.  Never  before  in  history  have  so 
many  people  willingly  volunteered  to  support  the 
Christian  movement  by  their  prayers,  their  attendance, 
and  their  gifts.  Never  before,  in  fact,  has  there  been 
such  popular  participation  in  the  thinking  and  plan- 
ning and  education  of  church  members  and  the 
church's  ministry. 

If  we  act  with  decision  and  devotion,  200  years  of 
preparation  will  culminate  in  a  renaissance  of  ministry 
and  mission.  If  we  falter,  ours  will  be  the  disgrace  of 
an  anticlimax  to  the  generations  of  sacrifice  and  dedi- 
cation which  have  afforded  us  such  a  marvelous 
heritage  in  The  Methodist  Church.  □ 
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'HAT  MADE  John  Wesley  so  controversial? 
Why  was  he  so  loved  and  so  feared? 

Undoubtedly  the  full  answer  to  that  is  very  com- 
plex, a  mystery  of  personal  influence  no  one  has  yet 
fully  penetrated.  But  I  suspect  there  is  a  secret  at 
the  center  of  it  all,  a  secret  that  lies  close  to  the  heart 
of  the  Christian  faith  and  which  holds  the  key  not 
only  to  Wesley's  influence  but  to  the  early  greatness 
of  Methodism.  That  secret  lies  in  Wesley's  identifica- 
tion with  those  he  called  the  "outcasts  of  men" — an 
identification  which  gave  visible  form  to  the-  "amazing 
love"  which  he  proclaimed  as  the  heart  of  the  Gospel. 

In  the  England  of  the  18th  century,  Wesley  was 
certainly  not  the  only  preacher  concerned  to  reach 
out  to  the  poor  and  to  the  new,  uneducated,  and  so- 
cially outcast  working  classes  being  spawned  by  the 
early  industrial  revolution.  Examination  of  the  ser- 
mons of  that  day  discloses  wide  concern  and  com- 
passion. The  attitude  went  something  like  this: 

"We  feel  sorry  for  the  poor  and  the  new  masses 
growing  up  in  their  shanty  towns  outside  the  settled 
parishes;  they  need  to  be  saved.  To  be  saved,  they 
must  become  like  lis.  Their  life  is  raw,  untamed,  sin- 
fid  human  nature,  whereas  our  nature  has  been  tamed 
by  the  Gospel.  We  are  called  to  help  them;  we  must 
show  them  that  they  must  become  like  us." 

That  is  love  of  a  sort.  But  the  love  Wesley  brought 
to  them  was  vastly  different.  Instead  of  asking  them 
to  change  into  the  likeness  of  their  "betters,"  Wesley, 
like  Christ,  went  to  them — just  as  they  were.  His  aim 
was  not  to  make  them  like  another  social  class  but 
to  help  them  find  their  own  freedom  in  Christ. 

Why  Wesley  Was  Loved 

We  can  sense  why  he  was  so  loved.  They  felt  their 
outcast  status  deeply.  They  were  the  lost  children  of 
the  new  social  age,  fearfully  rejected  by  the  old  as  a 
threat  to  its  order  and  security.  They  were  the 
alienated.  But  Wesley  came  to  them  without  fear  or 
condescension.  His  very  bearing  accented  the  sig- 
nificance of  his  presence  with  them.  He  was  a  pol- 
ished, dapper  Oxford  don,  and  yet  he  came  with 
simple  language  and  humble  bearing,  bringing  Good 
News  and  demanding  only  allegiance  to  the  Gospel. 

He  spoke  of  God's  grace;  a  God  of  "undistinguish- 
ing  regard"  who  knows  nothing  of  highborn  or  low. 
They  felt  themselves  to  be  outcasts,  rejected  by  so- 
ciety; he  spoke  of  Christ  reaching  out  to  the  out- 
casts and  making  the  last  first.  They  felt  lost;  he 
spoke  to  them  of  God's  salvation.  They  felt  themselves 
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to  be  the  lowest;  he  spoke  to  them  of  Christ  reaching 
out  to  the  lowest  and  not  only  justifying  but  sancti- 
fying— giving  them  a  full  share  in  the  love  of  God. 
And  so  his  words  and  his  presence  were  one.  He 
was  the  living  illustration  of  the  message  he  brought 
to  them.  He  had  come  to  them  as  an  aristocrat  to 
the  outcast,  a  scholar  to  the  illiterates,  a  man  of  cul- 
ture to  the  rowdy,  unmannered  mob.  He  told  them 
of  a  Christ  whose  love  was  without  limit,  and  he 
calmly  stayed  with  them  even  when  the  authorities, 
threatened  by  his  acceptance  of  the  outcasts,  sought 
to  break  his  will  to  stay.  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer,  a  man 
of  this  20th  century,  once  said  that  the  secret  of 
Jesus  is  that  he  is  without  limit  the  "man  for  others." 
The  secret  of  Wesley's  power  in  his  time  was  that  he 
was  a  living  illustration  of  this  love. 

Symbol  of  the  Word- 
No  wonder,  then,  that  the  poor  loved  him.  He  be- 
came the  living  symbol  of  the  Word  he  came  to 
offer — the  Word  that  Christ  comes  to  us  where  we 
are  and  as  we  are  with  his  gift  of  freedom.  But  the 
authorities  were  afraid  of  him;  if  he  were  right,  they 
had  to  be  wrong  in  believing  that  God's  good  order 
required  that  the  others  must  accept  their  way  of 
life  to  be  saved.  And  if  they  were  wrong,  then  who 
knows  what  frightening  changes  Christ  might  bring 
to  their  world  as  he  reached  out  to  include  these 
rough  new  strangers  into  his  family? 

Wesley  had  some  sympathy  with  these  fears.  In 
fact,  he  had  faced  them  himself  at  the  beginning  of 
his  mission  to  the  poor.  George  Whitefield  had  gone 
first.  He  had  broken  out  of  the  parish  system  and 
had  begun  to  preach  to  the  miners  where  they  were, 
rather  than  requiring  them  to  come  where  he  was — 
into  the  parish  church  where  the  Gospel  was  preached 
decently  and  in  order.  When  the  time  came  for  White- 
field  to  fulfill  his  commitments  on  an  American 
preaching  tour,  he  sent  for  Wesley  to  take  his  place. 
Wesley  recorded  it  in  his  Journal  for  March,  1739: 

Sat.  31 — In  the  evening  I  reached  Bristol,  and  met 
Mr.  Whitefield  there.  I  could  scarce  reconcile  my- 
self at  first  to  this  strange  way  of  preaching  in  the 
fields,  of  which  he  set  me  an  example  on  Sunday; 
having  been  all  my  life  (till  very  lately)  so  tena- 
cious of  every  point  relating  to  decency  and  order, 
that  I  should  have  thought  the  saving  of  souls  al- 
most a  sin,  if  it  had  not  been  done  in  a  church. 

That  is  how  Methodism  began,  as  Wesley  was 
drawn  on  by  that  first  commitment  to  initiate  a  long 
series  of  reluctant  church  (and  social)  reforms.  For 
Wesley  this  was  a  deep  conversion.  He  had  to  submit 
"to  be  more  vile."  His  life  had  to  be  broken  open 
from  its  imprisonment  in  the  culture  of  his  class  so 
he  could  be  free  to  meet  the  needs  of  new  neighbors 
in  those  crude  new  towns.  Only  then  could  he  become 
the  miracle — the  free  presence  of  Christ  in  the  strange 
outcast  world,  and  the  free  apostle  able  to  reorder  the 
Christian  forms  so  tiiat  through  new  forms  the  lives 
of  these  outcasts  could  be  taken  up  into  the  Gospel. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it.  This  was  a  "conversion" 
of  deepest  historical  consequence.  Yet  it  was  not  the 
only  significant  conversion  in  Wesley's  life. 


In  1725  came  the  first:  he  gave  his  life  to  Christ 
and  became  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  whose  life  was 
set  on  the  path  of  "holiness" — that  is,  the  path  which 
has  at  its  end  a  life  in  which  ever)7  thought  and  word 
and  deed  is  taken  into  captivity  to  Christ  and  in  which 
every  moment  is  available  to  be  filled  by  Christ's  love. 
From  1725,  that  was  the  whole  aim  of  his  life. 

In  1738,  Wesley  experienced  another  conversion — 
when  he  felt  his  heart  "strangely  warmed"  during  a 
prayer  meeting  in  Aldersgate  Street  in  London.  What 
he  had  known  intellectually  for  years  suddenly  broke 
through,  so  he  was  able  to  say:  "That's  it.  He  has 
taken  away  mij  sin,  even  mine."  He  knew,  beyond 
challenge,  that  walking  in  faith  frees  us  from  looking 
into  ourselves,  feeling  our  experiential  pulse.  Walking 
in  faith  carries  the  assurance  that  Christ  takes  care 
of  that,  and  frees  us  to  lift  our  eyes  to  follow  him. 

But  now,  a  year  later,  came  a  third  conversion. 
Seeking  to  follow  Christ,  Wesley  suddenly  is  led 
through  the  culture  barrier — with  its  subtle  but  deep 
segregation — and  the  shock  went  to  the  depths  of 
his  being.  But  on  the  other  side  of  the  barrier  he 
found  freedom — freedom  for  identification  with  the 
new  neighbors  Christ  had  given  him;  freedom  for 
new  forms  of  church  order  and  administration. 

Wesley  found  sustaining  that  conversion  a  life-long 
task.  He  was  a  reluctant  reformer;  but  it  was  by  that 
conversion  that  he  was  able  to  be  the  apostle  to  the 
vast  new  outcast  group  which  the  inherited  structures 
of  parish  life  were  failing  to  reach.  The  new  town 
dwellers — coal  miners,  shopkeepers,  small-factory 
workers — were  growing  up  outside  the  old  parish 
boundaries.  But  far  more  important  than  that,  they 
were  growing  up  sociologically  and  psychologically 
outside  the  ways  of  thinking,  singing,  feeling,  and 
deciding  that  the  parish  system  accepted  as  normal. 

These  harbingers  of  modern  urbanized  technolog- 
ical society  were  outcasts  from  tradition — alienated 
from  the  care-structures  and  participation-structures 
of  the  church.  And  so  their  new  way  of  life  cried 
out  for  new  forms  of  Christian  presence — new  forms 
in  which  a  "style  of  life"  would  be  developed  which 
would  enable  hope  to  breathe  new  directions  into 
their  common  ways,  faidi  to  come  to  them  where 
they  were  experiencing  their  fears  and  anxieties,  and 
love  to  penetrate  their  relation  to  each  other  in  their 
communities  and  amidst  their  problems.  Their  cries 
were  unheeded  until  John  Wesley  was  freed  by  his 
final  conversion  to  offer  Christ  to  the  aliens. 

Fitted  for  the  Frontier 

Was  it  chance  that  brought  this  new  Methodist 
movement  into  existence  just  before  the  great  surge 
that  pushed  back  the  American  frontier?  The  Western 
frontier  was  again  spawning  a  new  man,  and  in  grow- 
ing numbers.  Their  ways  were  rough,  their  habits 
strange.  The  settled  pastors  of  New  England,  and 
the  church  systems  they  took  for  granted,  were  un- 
suitable to  be  the  presence  of  Christ  on  tins  new 
ground.  They,  too,  were  culture  bound,  not  free 
to  serve  these  disturbing  new  neighbors.  But  the 
Methodists  who  came  from  England  were  the  chil- 
dren of  Wesley's  new  found  freedom:  they  could  and 
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did  serve  in  the  now  frontier  situation  in  America. 
We  sometimes  speak  of  Methodism's  "pragmatism," 

its  ''practical  brut."  Wc  had  better  be  careful  lure. 
II  we  mean  by  this  that  we  do  not  worry  much  about 
theology  or  doctrine,  that  we  ask  only,  "Does  it 
work?"  then  we  are  not  true  children  ol  Wesley.  Wes- 
ley's freedom  was  deeply  rooted  in  theology.  As  he 
reformed  old  ways,  he  tested  them  by  his  doctrine. 

The  difference  was  that  his  theology  was  really  cen- 
tered in  Christ — free  for  Christ — while  the  theology 
of  his  church  had  become  centered  in  its  settled  ways 
— no  longer  free  for  Christ.  They  no  longer  saw  mis- 
sion as  the  first  mark  of  the  Christian  church;  they 
no  longer  saw  the  church  as  Christ's  servant  hotly 
given  to  the  world — free  for  the  outcast,  the  lost,  the 
needy,  the  estranged. 

Wesley's  "pragmatism,"  then,  was  centered  in  the 
incredible  self-giving  of  Christ,  his  pure,  unbounded 
love.  And  so  his  first  question  was  not,  "Does  it 
work?"  but,  "Is  it  the  best  way  to  represent  the  love 
of  Christ?" 

Thus  it  was  that,  on  the  frontier,  the  old  churches 
with  their  settled  ways  were  not  free  to  be  the  pres- 
ence of  Christ  in  the  forms  needed  to  bring  the  love 
of  Christ  into  the  way  of  life  that  was  here  emerging. 
The  Methodists  were.  \Yesley's  approach  was  in  their 
blood;  his  message  of  God's  free  grace  was  reflected 
in  their  free  response  to  new  shapes  of  need. 

Are  Today's  Churches  Captive? 

But  what  of  today?  Are  we  still  free?  Or  are  we 
now  like  the  18th-century  Church  of  England  and 
the  churches  of  New  England — imprisoned  in  our 
settled  ways,  tied  to  middle-class  culture?  Even  if 
we  accept  the  fact  that  the  strange  new  groups  of  our 
society  need  salvation  (in  inner  cities,  in  racial  ghet- 
tos, in  youth  subcultures,  in  the  new  worlds  of  poli- 
tics, business,  mass  entertainment,  leisure,  and  so 
on),  do  we  believe  that  must  happen  by  their  be- 
coming like  us  and  accepting  our  traditional  ways? 

Hans  Kiing,  a  prominent  Roman  Catholic  theolo- 
gian, has  remarked  that  just  when  Roman  Catholics 
seem  ready  to  accept  the  old  Protestant  slogan  ec- 
clesia  semper  reformanda  (the  church  constantly  be- 
ing reformed,  always  changing  so  it  is  free  for  the 
mission  of  Christ),  the  Protestants  may  be  in  danger 
of  forgetting  it.  We  could  say  equally  that  just  when 
other  denominations  are  learning  the  necessity  for 
the  church  to  be  free  for  Christ's  work  of  love  in  the 
new  shapes  of  need  in  our  world,  it  is  possible  that 
the  Methodists,  who  were  raised  up  at  the  birth  of 
the  modern  urban  world  to  witness  to  this  essential 
freedom,  may  be  in  danger  of  forgetting  it. 

Take  some  examples.  As  Methodists,  the  very  suc- 
cess we  had  on  the  frontier  now  may  be  our  greatest 
problem.  In  one  sense,  we  are  the  "folk  church"  of 
America,  and  we  can  be  proud  of  it.  We  became 
most  numerous  on  the  push  westward — amongst  the 
new,  rural-town  folks,  the  less  cultured,  less  educated 
masses.  Now  the  folkways  of  that  rural,  small-town 
past  are  deeply  etched  into  our  life. 

Yet  is  this  not  the  very  reason  we  have  found  it  so 
hard  to  keep  up  with  the  new  social  patterns  which 


urbanization  has  been  spawning?  Urbanization  has 
been  forcing  a  painful  confrontation  between  previ- 
ously isolated  racial  and  ethnic  groups — a  confronta- 
tion in  which  there  no  longer  can  be  "betters"  and 
"servants,"  but  only  CO-WOrkerS  in  what   must   become 

an  open  city.  Have  we  been  so  much  a  pari  of  the 

village  culture,  where  it  was  taken  lor  granted  that 
white  and  Negro  could  stay  in  separate:  culture 
groups  and  where  each  intimate  family-centered  com- 
munity could  have  its  own  church,  that  we  have  not 
been  free  to  forge  the  new  forms  that  are  needed  to 
represent  Christ's  love  in  the  new  social   patterns? 

How  free  arc  we  note  to  show  the  community  being 
forced  by  law  to  learn  to  live  in  open  community, 
that  "in  Christ"  the  old  divisions  between  white  and 
Negro  are  done  away?  How  free  are  we  to  move  out 
to  churches  of  the  Central  Jurisdiction  so  that  our 
liturgies,  our  fellowship  patterns,  our  forms  of  obedi- 
ence to  Christ  in  the  secular  community  can  reflect 
Christ's  love  to  them  in  the  midst  of  their  ways?  Or 
do  we  still  expect  that  integration  must  wait  until 
they  are  ready  to  become  like  us? 

Take  another  example.  How  free  are  we  to  help 
our  rural  constituencies  free  themselves  from  nostalgic 
love  for  the  past  ("The  church  is  the  only  institution 
left  the  way  it  used  to  be!")  so  that  they  can  come 
to  terms  with  the  new  world  where  even  small  towns 
are  taken  up  into  patterns  of  modern  urban  life.  Is  not 
the  church  now  called  to  train  us  to  be  obedient  to 
Christ  in  these  new  patterns — and  not  simply  to  remind 
us  of  the  wonderful  values  of  the  life  that  is  passing? 

Needed:   Freedom   for   New   Forms 

Still  another  example:  How  free  are  we  to  face  a 
situation  where  life  no  longer  centers  in  the  old  way 
in  our  residential  communities?  Now  there  are  worlds 
of  politics,  worlds  of  business,  worlds  of  art  and  of 
education  and  of  leisure  and  of  mass  communications. 
Are  we  free  to  make  the  big  plunge  into  these  worlds 
— to  find  the  forms  of  "presence"  Christ  now  requires 
so  that  we  may  learn  within  these  worlds  to  acknowl- 
edge him  as  Lord?  And  are  we  free  to  radically  re- 
adjust our  familiar  institutional  life  so  we  can  have 
a  variety  of  forms  of  Christian  presence  in  these 
worlds,  as  well  as  in  the  world  of  the  family? 

Even  more,  are  we  ready  to  be  truly  "ecumenical" 
— available  to  God's  one  mission  to  his  one  world;  so 
concerned  for  God's  mission  that  we  are  ready  to  be 
one  in  mission  with  strange  people  like  Presbyterians, 
Episcopalians,  Baptists,  and  whosoever  else  is  ready 
to  make  common  cause  in  Christ? 

Finally,  how  free  are  we  to  learn  new  languages 
for  the  Gospel — for  our  secular  world  and  among  our 
strange  new  subcultures?  Can  we  open  ourselves  to 
new  liturgies  which  celebrate  God's  drama  in  the 
broken  rhythms  of  our  time?  Will  we  accept  new 
forms  of  obedience — in  the  struggle  for  peace,  for  vic- 
tory over  poverty,  conquest  of  race  prejudice,  equal 
participation  by  those  previously  excluded? 

These  are  some  of  the  new  frontiers.  The  funda- 
mental question  is  this:  Will  The  Methodist  Church 
now  undergo  the  conversion  that  marked  John  Wes- 
ley's entrance  upon  his  missionary  way?  □ 
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They  pursue  action  on  the  streets,  not  in  church,  hut  once  a  week  the  parish  makes  contact  at  Teen  Toicns  like  tliis. 

A  Parish  Comes  to  Life  While . . . 

Forging  Alternatives  tc 

Text  by  Carol  M.  Doig/ Pictures  by  George  P.  Miller 


I 


T  WAS  THE  second  time  that  day  he  had  lurched 
into  the  narrow  storefront  office,  and  he  was  still 
drunk. 

He  stood  there  uncertainly,  suspended  between 
despair  and  surliness,  and  told  caseworker  Arlene 
Members  that  he  wanted  her  to  help  him  get  a  refund 
for  some  traveler's  checks  he'd  lost.  But  Mrs.  Members 
had  been  around  Kansas  City's  East  12th  Street  long 
enough  to  know  he  wanted  a  handout  which  he  would 
promptly  deposit  at  the  bar  next  door.  What  he  got 
was  a  lecture. 

"You're  going  to  have  to  do  something  to  help  your 
own  self,"  she  told  him  firmly.  "Now  go  get  sobered  up 


and  come  back  carl)-  in  the  morning  so  we  can  find 
you  a  job." 

That  same  afternoon,  however,  he  was  back. 
Wobbling  to  an  old  wooden  folding  chair,  he  sat  down 
in  the  midst  of  a  staff  meeting  at  crowded  Evangel 
Hall,  part  of  the  Methodist  Inner  City  Parish. 

This  young  man  in  mismatched,  rumpled  clothes 
squinted  at  those  around  him  and  tried  to  understand. 
They  were  talking  about  the  meaning  of  evangelism  in 
the  city,  and  at  first  nobody  paid  much  attention  to 
him.  Then  he  mumbled,  and  the  mumble  cleared. 

'Ton  got  to  face  reality  .  .  .  re-al-i-ty."  he  said.  "You 
can  run  but  you  cant  hide.  White  people  move  to  the 
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Slum  Despair 


suburbs  to  get  away  from  the  Negro.  You  can  run  but 
you  can't  hide.  .  .  ." 

Those  whose  thoughts  he  pierced  with  that  brief 
reproof  have  been  painfully  learning  the  lesson.  They 
are  battling  to  turn  Methodism  in  western  Missouri 
toward  the  city,  where  the  problems  of  the  dispos- 
sessed merge  with  the  future  of  the  church. 

The  Methodist  Inner  City  Parish  was  formed  by 
three  struggling  congregations,  but  a  significant  part 
of  its  strength  comes  from  volunteers,  many  of  them 
members  of  fashionable  city  and  suburban  churches. 
They  serve  as  teachers,  job-interviewers,  envelope- 
stuffers— in  whatever  capacity  the  parish  and  ghetto 


One  of  two  storefronts  used 

by  the  Methodist   Inner  City  Parish, 

Evangel  Hall  is  in  the  midst 

of  people  in  need — next  to  the  bar, 

across  from  the  pool  hall, 

near  the  loan  office. 


Led  by  community  organizer  Vann  Anderson 
(foreground)  and  director  Harold  Garman  (right), 
the  parish  board  maps  its  part  in  the  war  on  poverty 
and  in  Saul  Alinsh/s  organizing  efforts. 
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"The  only  rights  that  they  [the  slum  tenants]  know  they  have  is  to  pay  their  rent 
and  shut  up,"  says  Loretta  Johnson,  the  parish's  trouhleshooter.  She  should  know,  for  she  has  shared 
their  misery.  These  seminarians  from  Saint  Paul  School  of  Theology  were  among  the  first  to  enroll 
in  a  new,  inner-city  orientation  course  which  is  being  taught  by  Vann  Anderson. 


need  them.  In  the  last  year,  more  than  1,000  have 
helped. 

Mrs.  Marilyn  Morris,  a  slip  of  a  housewife  who 
spent  hundreds  of  hours  setting  up  the  volunteer  pro- 
gram, reports:  "I  heard  a  fellow  say  the  other  night 
that,  as  a  result  of  the  volunteer  effort,  he  sees  more 
renewal  in  the  suburbs  than  down  here  in  the  parish." 

Such  comments  are  not  infrequent  these  days,  and 
they  don't  surprise  Dr.  Harold  W.  Garman,  the  30- 
year-old  parish  director.  He  believes  that  when 
churchmen  get  involved  in  significant  ministry,  they 
are  compelled  to  formulate  a  basic,  personal  interpre- 
tation of  the  Christian  faith.  So  he  gets  them  involved 
first,  and  worries  about  their  theology  later. 

He's  good  at  it.  Mrs.  Morris  remembers  vividly  that 
when  she  and  a  friend  made  a  curiosity  call  at  the 
first  storefront,  "We  walked  in  the  door  and  Hal 
handed  us  paint  brushes." 

Not  Without  Disappointments 
On  the  other  hand,  the  people  in  Kansas  City's 
primarily  Negro  slum,  which  lies  just  east  of  down- 
town, have  responded  slowly.  Unflagging  effort  has 
been  the  price  of  reaching  each  individual,  and  even 
then  disappointments  have  been  frequent.  A  dedi- 
cated volunteer  comes  faithfully  to  teach  a  mother 
typing  so  that  she  can  begin  to  support  her  family; 
then  the  mother  quits  coming.  Another  strains  to  give 
a  man  reason  to  apply  for  yet  another  job  when  he  has 
been  turned  down  time  after  time. 

Some  of  these  encounters  are  being  won  now,  with 


the  help  of  lessons  learned  during  the  several  years 
before  the  parish  was  formally  incorporated  last  fall. 

Dr.  Richard  Nesmith  of  die  city's  Saint  Paul  School 
of  Theology  Methodist,  who  helped  plan  the  parish, 
tells  this  story: 

"Several  summers  ago  we  decided  on  a  concen- 
trated evangelistic  campaign  here  in  Kansas  City  to 
find  out  if  traditional  techniques  would  work  in  a 
slum  neighborhood.  For  two  weeks  we  used  sound 
trucks,  pamphlets,  and  doorbell  ringers  to  try  to  get 
people  to  open-ah  sendees.  When  it  was  all  over,  we 
had  made  one  convert,  and  he  got  out  of  town  before 
we  could  follow  up. 

"It  became  very  clear  from  this  and  other  convinc- 
ing failures  that  involving  people  in  the  life  of  the 
church  is  a  long-term  process.  We  have  to  pay  the 
price  of  being  involved  in  their  lives  before  they'll 
respond.  Consequently,  our  evangelistic  effort  begins 
at  the  point  of  their  needs." 

"Nearly  everything  we  do  is  evangelistic,"  says  Hal 
Garman,  "but  not  in  die  sense  most  people  are  used 
to.  Some  have  difficult)'  buying  it." 

But  people  can  alter  then  viewpoints.  Mrs.  Morris, 
whose  family  lent  itself  to  Independence  Avenue 
Church  in  a  program  that  preceded  Methodism's  cur- 
rent Neighborhood-1  emphasis,1  says,  "You  wouldn't 
believe  the  change  in  people  there." 

Members  who  once  turned  inward  in  the  attempt 
to  ignore  neighborhood  disintegration — even  as  die 
church  rolls  dwindled 


1  See  Neighborhood -One 


-now  welcome  Negro  children 

and  Beyond,  January,  page  5. — Eds. 
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Principal  idea  man  for  much  of  what  is  happening 

in  Kansas  City  Methodism  is  Professor  Richard  Ncsmitli 
of  Saint  Paul  School  of  Theology  Methodist,  lie 
stands  before  its  fledgling  Center  for  Renewal. 


to  preschool  classes  and  encourage  a  young  seminarian 
to  canvass  the  area  for  new  members,  regardless  of 
their  social  standing. 

Today  the  parish  is  still  engaged  in  the  initial  phase 
of  its  program — much  of  it  emergency  help,  which  Dr. 
Garman  calls  "the  Band-Aid  approach."  "These  peo- 
ple have  been  exploited  so  often,"  he  says  of  the 
ghetto  residents,  "that  they  won't  respond  if  you  simply 
tell  them  'God  loves  you.'  You  have  to  act  it  out." 

Emphasis  on  the  Practical 
In  this  area  of  high  unemployment,  slum  housing, 
and  school  dropouts,  the  parish  concentrates  on  such 
practical  matters  as  food  and  clothing,  adult  job  train- 
ing, an  employment  service,  tutoring  for  school  chil- 
dren, and  teaching  mothers  homemaking  skills. 

Once  it  becomes  clear  to  people  that  they  are  being 
helped,  and  that  the  parish  wants  nothing  in  return, 
they  begin  to  ask  why.  Then  the  next  step  in  evan- 
gelism can  take  place.  A  few  Bible-study  groups  are 
meeting  now,  and  staff  members  spend  much  time 
answering  individual  questions.  Whether  these  or 
other  patterns  will  develop  more  fully,  only  time  will 
tell.  The  staff  will  use  what  works — when  they  find 
out  what  it  is. 

The  paid  parish  staff  consists  of  director  Hal  Gar- 
man,  who  is  also  pastor  of  Independence  Avenue 
Church;  the  pastors  of  Troost  Avenue  and  St.  James 
Churches;  the  Rev.  Vann  Anderson,  community  or- 
ganizer; three  Saint  Paul  seminary  students  who  work 
half  time;   a  half-time   administrative  secretary;   and 
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"Sometimes  it's  all  I  can  do  to  keep  from  spending 
what's  not  there,"  Mrs.  Arlene  Members  (above),  parish 
caseworker,  says  of  the  slim  emergency  fund. 
Many  stream  through  the  parish  office  and  get  help. 
But  always  passing  by  outside  are  countless 
others,  claimed  only  by  the  streets. 


Among  hundreds  of  volunteers  working 

in  the  Inner  City  Parish  is  Mrs.  Jean  Collins, 
here  -filling  a  clothing  order  that  will  he  delivered 
lo  a  needy  family.  Backs  are  stocked  with 
donations  from  area  church  members. 


lour  women  whom  the  parish  picked  from  the  ghetto 
and  trained  for  social  work  and  secretarial  jobs. 

The  parish  is  a  Missouri  nonprofit  corporation  with 
a  20-member  board  of  directors  that  includes  9  lay- 
men and  the  3  pastors  from  the  churches  involved. 
The  board  has  complete  authority  to  run  the  parish. 

This  year's  budget  is  855.000.  including  grants  from 
local,  conference,  and  national  sources.  In  addition, 
each  church  has  its  own  modest  budget  for  local  ac- 
tivities. The  money  each  church  allocates  for  its  pastor 
is  turned  over  to  the  parish,  which  adds  to  it  and  then 
pays  the  staff. 

The  budget  is  handled  with  flexibility,  but  even 
Hal  Garman's  agile  mind  and  the  professional,  but 
unpaid,  bookkeeping  services  of  Mrs.  Mildred  Johnson 
can't  stretch  it  far  enough.  Dr.  Garman  sees  immediate 
needs  for  full-time  pastors  to  work  out  of  die  store- 
fronts; another  caseworker;  a  full-time  director  who 
does  not  also  serve  a  church,  and  a  couple  more  store- 
fronts. 

The  parish  isn't  buying  or  building.   With   three 


Ebullient  Sandi  Williford,  a  high-school  junior,  treks  far  from  her  Jwme  to  a  housing  project  each  week  to  lead 
freewheeling  modem  dance  routines  in  which  her  small  friends  delight  but  do  not  yet  excel. 


white-elephant  church  buildings  on  its  hands,  the  stafl 
cherishes  tlu-  mobility  ol  its  rented  storefronts.  When 
the  population  shifts,  so  can  they. 

Explosion  of  Leadership 

That  the  parish  gets  so  much  mileage  from  its  money 
is  due  partly  to  the  round-the-clock  dedication  of  its 
staff,  partly  to  the  thousands  of  hours  contributed  by 
volunteers,  and  partly  to  Saint  Paul  School  of  The- 
ology, which  is  leading  a  restructuring  of  Kansas  City 
Methodism.  When  the  seminary  opened  in  195S,  the 
new  faculty  hit  Kansas  City  Methodism  with  what 
Bishop  Eugene  M.  Frank  of  the  Missouri  Area  de- 
scribes as  "an  explosion"  of  leadership  talent.  "Things 
began  to  break  loose  in  every  direction,"  he  says,  "not 
by  design  but  by  trying  to  meet  circumstances  as  they 
came  along." 

One  of  the  results  is  the  Metropolitan  Planning 
Commission,  a  central  co-ordinating  agency  with  the 
teeth  to  cut  swiftly  into  city  problems.  "We  had  tried 
for  years  to  establish  one,"  says  the  bishop,  "but  we 


never  had  more  than  token  support  until  Dick  Nesmith 
arrived  here  six  years  ago." 

\\  ith  the  backing  oi  all  three  Methodist  bishops 
then  Overseeing  churches  in  Kansas  and  Missouri. 
Dick  marshaled  the  forces.  The  commission  now  is 
just  coming  into  its  own.  Its  first  employee  is  a  min- 
ister who  works  with  young  adults.  One  of  its  next 
will  be  an  executive  director.  As  the  commission  de- 
velops, the  Inner  City  Parish  and  other  Kansas  City 
ministries  will  co-ordinate  closely  with  it. 

"The  starting  point  of  our  effort  is  the  inner  city," 
says  Dick  Nesmith,  "but  it's  not  the  primary  point,  as 
far  as  I'm  concerned.  The  really  big  issues  are  how 
you  operate  at  the  level  of  metropolis,  and  how  you 
get  laymen  to  conceive  of  themselves  as  expressions  of 
God's  mission  in  the  life  of  the  metropolis.  The  old 
Methodist  structure  worked  effectively  in  rural  Amer- 
ica, but  it's  too  unwieldy  for  today's  urban  setting  and 
ecumenical  approaches.  We  can't  wait  for  annual  con- 
ferences to  make  every  decision." 

The  numerically  strong  Methodist  Church  has  just 


"Negroes  are  in  the  vast  majority  in  the  inner  city" 
says  Tim  Simmons  [above),  pastor  of  St.  Jamc.s 
Church,  "yet  90  percent  of  our  volunteers  are  white. 
The  middle-class  Negro  tends  to  shun  responsibility 
for  what  he  is  trying  to  get  away  from."  Ivan  Burks 
(right)  is  one  of  several  volunteers  icho  are  beginning 
to  open  new  job  possibilities  to  applicants  icith  few 
skills     through     a     parish-run     employment     service. 
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begun  to  use  its  muscle  in  Kansas  City,  and  already 
it  has  found  that  it  must  pay  the  price  in  political 
battles  and  ecumenical  misunderstandings. 

Early  this  year,  Hal  Carman  was  among  a  group  of 
ministers  from  the  Council  of  Churches  who  severely 
criticized  the  city's  war-on-poverty  plans.  They  asked 
for  a  fresh  start  that  would  include,  among  other 
things,  getting  directly  the  ideas  of  the  poor  them- 
selves. All  but  two  of  the  mayor's  original  advisory 
board,  including  the  ministerial  members,  quit  in  the 
ensuing  debate. 

For  weeks  afterward,  Vann  Anderson  spent  nearly 
full  time  helping  the  city  to  prepare  for  elections  in 
which  the  poor  elected  their  own  representatives.  The 
job  got  done,  but  toes  were  trampled  in  the  process. 
It  was  merely  one  indication  that  ecumenism  in  Kansas 
City  is  in  a  critical  stage,  though  many  are  working 
hard  for  it,  and  though  Dr.  Garman  is  hoping  to 
expand  the  work  into  an  interdenominational  parish. 

Many  ecumenical  problems,  including  some  old- 
fashioned  personality  conflicts,  remain  to  be  solved. 
But  Bishop  Frank,  in  town  to  help  open  a  fair-housing 
campaign,  met  with  Roman  Catholic  and  Episcopal 
bishops  and  came  away  optimistic. 

New  Source  of  Controversy 

One  source  of  much  current  discussion  in  Kansas 
City,  which  has  come  inevitably  to  involve  the  Inner 
City  Parish  and  all  of  Methodism,  is  the  Citizens  Par- 
ticipation Project.  Initiated  by  Roman  Catholics. 
Presbyterians,  and  Episcopalians,  who  secured  pledges 
of  $127,000  to  finance  it,  the  project  is  bringing  repre- 
sentatives of  the  controversial  community  organizer 
Saul  Alinsky  into  the  city  for  2/2  years  to  mobilize  the 
poor  for  political  action  on  their  own  behalf. 

The  tactics  of  Mr.  Alinsky  and  his  Industrial  Areas 
Foundation  are  criticized  by  many,  since  his  organiz- 
ing often  leads  to  rent  strikes,  marches  on  city  hall, 
and  other  militant  action  not  likely  to  bring  joy  to  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

In  Kansas  City,  influential  laymen  from  the  three 
initiating  denominations  did  everything  in  their  power 
to  scuttle  the  project  before  it  could  get  going.  But 
they  failed,  partly  because  investigating  committees 
decided  the  Alinsky  Project  should  be  given  a  chance, 
and  partly  because  nonlocal  financial  backers  refused 
to  be  intimidated. 

Methodists  were  not  involved  in  the  initial  planning 
for  the  project,  and  they  later  agreed  to  leave  the  de- 
vision  about  participating  to  each  individual  congrega- 
tion. The  Inner  City  Parish  promptly  sent  newly  hired 
Vann  Anderson  to  Chicago  to  be  trained  in  community 
organization.  Among  the  instructors  was  Saul  Alinsky. 
Since  then,  the  parish  has  joined  the  community  or- 
ganization effort. 

Mr.  Alinsky's  campaign,  just  getting  under  way, 
represents  one  of  the  complex  tensions  in  which  Kansas 
City  stands  today.  Hal  Garman  believes  creative  ten- 
sion is  a  prerequisite  to  progress,  but  he  doesn't  deny 
that  dangers  are  real  and  must  be  watched  closely. 

The  Inner  City  Parish  is  watching — and  acting — 
from  the  inside,  where  it  knows  it  has  to  be  if  it  is  to 
have  any  effect  on  what  will  happen.  □ 


I 


Each  of  the  three  church  buildings  in  the  parish 
is  a  handicap  to  its  congregation — but  the  crudest 
problem  lies  at  Troost  Avenue,  where  a  charred 
shell  is  all  that   is  left  of  a  once-handsome  sanctuary. 
When  it  burned  last  summer,  the  insurance  policy 
turned  out  to  be  a  fraud.  Now  services  arc  held  in 
an   older,   rundown   section.    The   congregation 
hopes  to  have  this  sanctuary  torn  down  soon  and  to 
build  a   neighborhood  playground  on   the  site. 
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There  is  nothing  mysterious  about  students'  receiving  professional  guidance  in  growing  up. 
les  they  need  to  talk  with  someone  who  really  listens.  You,  as  a  parent,  could  be  part  of  the  problem 
or  you  could  help  in  this  relationship  through  a  better  understanding  of  what  to  do  .  .  . 


When  Your 

Child 


Needs 
Counselin 


By  ORLO  STRUNK,  JR. 

Dean,  West  Virginia  Wesleyan  College 
liuckhannon,  West  Virginia 
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LJk  JOHNSON  smiled  and 
waited  patiently.  Sally  twisted  a 
moist  handkerchief  in  her  hand. 
Then,  like  a  little  girl  expressing 
her  first  naughty  thoughts.  Sally 
poured  out  the  long  pent-up  steam 
of  emotionally  laden  words: 

"I  hate  for  summer  to  come!  I 
hate  the  thought  of  going  home. 
Up  to  now,  I've  just  told  you  the 
nice  things  about  my  home.  But 
that's  only  half  the  story.  My  dad- 
dy's weak.  He's — he's  really  a  cow- 
ard, I  guess.  And  I  think  he  hates 
my  mother's  strength! 

"Oh,  they  get  along  together  in 
public.  But  at  home  there's  a  kind 
of — well,  like  a  barrier.  They're 
cold  toward  one  another,  like  they'd 
love  to  be  anywhere  but  home  to- 
gether. I  guess  that's  why  mothers 
always  on  the  go.  You  know,  church 
work,  the  club,  her  bridge  party — 
anything  so  she'll  be  on  the  go. 
I'm    sure    they    hate    each    other!"' 

This  is  not  polite  conversation. 
It  is  not  just  talking  "from  the  ears 
up."  This  is  nil  of  Sally  talking. 
And  she  is  saying  things  she  has 
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never  said  before.  For  the  first  time 
in  her  life,  she  is  speaking  her  feel- 
ings truthfully,  and  the  words  hurt. 
Dr.  Johnson,  her  counselor,  knows 
this,  but  he  knows  also  that  Sally 
will  be  a  better  person  once  she  has 
accepted  herself  and  her  parents. 

Every  day,  on  scores  of  college 
campuses,  interviews  like  the  one 
between  Sally  and  Dr.  Johnson  take 
place.  The  "Sallys"  are  children  of 
ordinary  parents.  They  are,  for  the 
most  part,  average  youngsters  from 
typical  homes.  They  are  in  the 
process  of  growing  up — and  they 
need  professional  counseling. 

Counseling  is  a  difficult  job.  It  is 
difficult  because  it  is  an  unnatural 
kind  of  conversation:  one  of  the 
persons  involved  listens — really  lis- 
tens! 

This  makes  it  a  unique  sort  of 
conversation  because,  in  our  every- 
day encounters,  most  of  us  want  to 
talk  and  give  advice.  And  since  we 
have  been  talking  and  advising  all 
our  lives,  when  we  come  face  to 
face  with  a  counseling  relationship 
where  the  "expert"  talks  very  little 
and  may  even  refuse  to  give  direct 
advice,  we  are  likely  to  be  confused 
and  to  misunderstand. 

When  our  own  children  enter 
into  this  kind  of  relationship,  as 
many  do  while  in  college,  confusion 
and  misunderstanding  are  multi- 
plied. In  our  role  as  concerned  par- 
ents, we  frequently  stumble  about 
and  actually  interfere  with  any 
progress  which  might  be  made  be- 
tween counselee  (our  youngster) 
and  the  counselor. 

Often  college  counselors  find  that 
the  parents  are  more  difficult  to 
deal  with  than  the  students.  The 
counselor  may  never  actually  see 
them,  but  he  always  confronts  the 
"psychological  parents."  Many  a 
time  diese  encounters  are  not 
pleasant.  Too  often  they  interfere 
with  counseling  progress. 

Let's  take  Thad,  for  example.  He 
was  a  nice  enough  young  fellow, 
but  he  had  several  personal  prob- 
lems. Thad's  fadier  insisted  that 
he  had  to  "stand  on  his  own  two 
feet!"  His  father  did  everydiing 
possible  to  convince  the  son  diat  he 
could  "pull  himself  together"  if  he 
really  wanted  to.  Only  when  Thad 
was  on  die  brink  of  being  expelled 
for  disciplinary  reasons  did  he  visit 
the  college  psychologist. 


Thad's  father  was  wrong — dead 
wrong.  One  of  the  first  things  Thad 
had  to  learn — as  did  his  father — 
was  that  no  person  is  an  island  unto 
himself.  All  of  us  at  times  need 
help,  despite  the  brave  doctrine  of 
self-reliance  preached  by  Thad's 
father. 

Then  there  is  die  well-meaning 
parent  who  just  does  not  understand 
counseling.  Nancy's  parents  were 
that  way.  When  they  learned  that 
she  was  seeing  a  counselor  every 
week,  they  became  indignant. 

They  referred  to  the  counselor 
as  a  "head  shrinker."  They  told 
Nancy  diat  they  were  spending 
money  for  an  education,  not  for  her 
to  "lie  about  on  a  couch  and  get 
psychoanalyzed"  or  "wash  the 
family  linen  in  public."  In  one  rash 
moment,  they  even  reminded  Nancy 
that  there  "was  a  streak  of  insanity" 
on  her  mother's  side  of  the  family. 

None  of  this  would  have  hap- 
pened if  Nancy's  parents  had 
realized  that  counseling  is  a  learn- 
ing experience,  just  as  much  as  is 
solving  a  math  problem. 

T 

J.  HERE  is  nothing  mysterious 
about  counseling.  Essentially,  it  is 
the  attempt  of  two  persons  to  share 
problems  in  the  faith  that  solutions 
will  present  themselves.  When  the 
right  relationship  is  established 
between  counselor  and  counselee, 
a  great  deal  of  learning  takes  place. 
And  it  is  not  superficial  learning. 
It  is,  as  one  counselee  has  recently 
said,  "learning  from  the  tips  of  your 
toes  to  the  top  of  your  head!" 

The  curious  parent  presents 
another  special  kind  of  problem  for 
die  counselor.  This  parent  may  not 
object  to  the  necessity  of  die  coun- 
seling relationship,  but  he  constant- 
ly probes  to  learn  what  goes  on. 
"What  do  you  talk  about?  What 
can  you  possibly  talk  about  for  a 
whole  hour?  What  does  Dr.  John- 
son say  is  the  matter?" 

Such  questions  seem  legitimate 
enough.  One  can  understand  how 
easily  and  sincerely  diey  are  asked. 
But  die  relationship  of  student  and 
counselor  is  often  quite  unlike  that 
of  patient  and  physician.  In  many 
instances  die  inquisitive  parent  is 
really  placing  the  youth  in  an  awk- 
ward position  by  asking  questions 
— for  the  counselor  may  never  real- 


ly tell  the  counselee  anything,  and 
it  is  not  unusual  for  the  parent  to 
be  a  major  part  of  the  problem. 

Of  course,  parents  are,  and 
should  be,  concerned  about  their 
children's  receiving  professional 
counseling.  They  should  give  sup- 
port and  understanding  to  their  son 
or  daughter.  But  there  is  a  real  dif- 
ference between  concern  and  mor- 
bid curiosity. 

The  very  helpful  parents  may 
interfere  with  counseling  progress, 
too.  WTien  these  parents  come  to 
the  campus,  they  immediately  look 
up  the  counselor  and  furnish  him 
with  "valuable  information  about 
Julie's  childhood."  The  information 
may  be  important,  but  its  signifi- 
cance lies  in  Julie's  relating  it  to 
the  counselor.  Uninvited  bits  of 
material  from  a  diird  party  rarely 
help  die  counseling  relationship. 

One  young  lady  introduced  her 
mother  to  the  college  psychologist 
and  after  a  few  minutes  of  pleasant- 
ries the  mother  turned  to  her 
daughter  and  said,  "Now,  Jane, 
would  you  please  leave  us  alone  for 
awhile?  I  have  some  tilings  I  want 
to  discuss  widi  Dr.  White." 

This  mother's  intentions  were 
good  enough,  but  her  actions  had 
only  negative  effects  on  die  coun- 
seling relationship. 

Fortunately,  the  large  majority 
of  die  young  people  receiving  per- 
sonal counseling  are  not  seriously 
disturbed.  Only  a  very  few  need 
psychiatric  treatment.  Nevertheless, 
there  are  many  who  need  expert 
counseling  as  part  of  their  educa- 
tion, to  avoid  the  tragedy  of 
growing  intellectually  but  not 
emotionally. 

To  outsiders,  die  emotional  prob- 
lems of  counselees  may  at  times 
seem  minor.  One  attractive  co-ed. 
for  example,  could  not  eat  or  sleep 
because  she  had  "too  much  hair 
on  her  arms.''  She  needed  to  talk 
about  this  with  an  approachable 
and  understanding  counselor.  Who 
else  would  take  her  seriously? 

The  counseling  relationship  can 
be  greatly  enhanced  if  parents  have 
faith  not  only  in  counselors  who 
share  dieir  children's  problems  but 
in  dieir  own  offspring  as  well.  As 
one  counselor  said,  "The  truly 
healthy  counseling  relationship  can- 
not help  but  be  a  creative  encounter 
leading  to  growth."  □ 
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Emotional  Problems: 


A  Part  of  Growing  Up 


v_^OLLEGE  students  are  coun- 
seled by  many  people,  including 
campus  ministers,  housemothers, 
deans,  and  professors.  Increasingly, 
their  efforts  are  being  co-ordinated, 
and  the  counseling  is  being  cen- 
tered at  the  student  health  service, 
where  psychologists,  psychiatrists, 
and  psychiatric  social  workers  are 
found  in  growing  numbers. 

Best  estimates  are  that,  on  the 
average,  8  to  10  percent  of  a  stu- 
dent body  uses  a  college's  mental- 
health  facilities  sometime  during  a 
school  year.  And  many  more  should 
be  using  them,  says  Dr.  Ernest 
Wolf,  chief  of  the  mental-health 
clinic  at  Northwestern  University. 

This  does  not  mean,  however, 
that  mental  illness  is  rampant  on 
the  nation's  campuses.  "The  vast 
majority  of  the  students  we  see," 
says  Dr.  Wolf,  "are  not  mentally 
ill.  Instead,  they  have  emotional 
problems  that  are  part  of  growing 
up."  With  competent — and  usually 
short-term — counseling,  these  stu- 
dents go  their  way  stronger  and 
better  able  to  cope  with  future  as 
well  as  current  problems. 

This  is  done  by  helping  them  to 
accept  responsibility.  "It's  a  mistake 
to  give  this  age  group  tranquilizers 
and  pep  pills,"  says  Dr.  Leona  B. 
Yeager,  past  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican College  Health  Association. 
"They  deserve  something  better. 
They  need  to  recognize  their  prob- 
lems and  solve  them. 

"I  don't  think  there  are  more 
problems  today,"  adds  Dr.  Yeager, 
"but  there  is  better  classification 
of  them." 

Dr.  Wolf  agrees.  "Students  aren't 
any  more  disturbed  today  than  they 
ever  were,  but  parents  and  students 
are  more  aware  of  the  problems 
and  more  willing  to  use  mental- 
health     facilities."     However,     he 


adds,  many  still  shy  away  from 
professional  help. 

At  Northwestern,  more  than  half 
of  the  students  who  do  show  up  for 
counseling  at  the  student  health 
center  come  on  their  own  initiative. 
The  rest  are  referred  by  other 
campus  counselors,  and  by  doctors 
who  uncover  emotional  symptoms 
while  treating  physical  ailments. 

The  aim  of  mental-health  ser- 
vices is  to  help  students  function  at 
optimum  level.  One  highly  encour- 
aging development  is  preventive 
psychiatry.  Less  than  a  decade  old 
and  still  in  a  formative  stage,  it 
includes  such  things  as  improved 
referral  and  educational  services — 
so  students  can  be  reached  and 
treated  before  minor  problems 
snowball  into  major  mental  illness. 

Preventive  psychiatry  also  aims 
to  identify,  then  correct,  factors  in 
college  life  that  trigger  emotional 
problems.  For  example,  a  house- 
mother who  is  too  strict  or  too  per- 
missive, or  a  teacher  who  puts  his 
students  under  too  much  pressure. 

Among  the  most  frequent  prob- 
lems that  bring  students  into 
counselors'  offices  are  freshman 
homesickness,  academic  difficulties 
stemming  from  emotional  causes, 
tensions  assocated  with  career 
choices,  and  confusion  about  sexual 
conduct. 

Although  Dr.  Wolf  believes  that 
moral  standards  are  in  flux,  he  does 
not  think  that  a  greater  percentage 
of  students  are  troubled  now  than 
in  the  past.  The  ones  who  are 
troubled,  however,  are  more  likely 
to  be  those  who  arrive  at  college 
with  traditional,  but  largely  unex- 
amined, moral  views.  Engulfed  in 
the  whirlwind  of  "Why?"  and  "Why 
not?"  arguments  from  classmates, 
they  flounder. 

"We  do  not  function  in  a  vac- 


uum," Dr.  Yeager  comments.  "We 
serve  a  society  which  some  would 
describe  as  being  in  a  state  of  revo- 
lution. We  see  widespread  scrap- 
ping of  old  behavior  patterns. 
There  appears  to  be  sporadic,  in- 
creasingly persistent,  often  arrogant 
repudiation  of  accepted  standards 
of  decency,  sex  habits,  and  family 
relationships.  As  always  in  this  kind 
of  upheaval,  the  young  adult  is 
confused." 

Even  without  those  problems, 
college  traditionally  has  been  a 
hectic  time  for  many — a  time  when 
the  student  is  striving  to  become 
independent,  choose  a  career,  and 
find  a  marriage  partner. 

For  concerned  parents,  Dr.  Wolf 
offers  these  insights: 

1.  Expect  adolescence  and  post- 
adolescence  to  be  periods  of  tur- 
moil. "The  greatest  healer,"  says 
Dr.  Wolf,  "is  time.  Most  young 
people  pass  their  crises  and  learn 
from  them.  I  would  be  more  con- 
cerned if  students  had  no  prob- 
lems." 

2.  If  the  crises  do  not  resolve 
themselves  spontaneously,  help  is 
available  and  nearly  all  can  be  re- 
solved with  help. 

3.  Early  treatment  can  prevent 
serious  difficulties  from  developing. 

4.  Counseling  must  be  tailored  to 
the  needs  of  the  student.  A  coun- 
selor who  is  a  family  friend,  or  a 
psychiatrist  who  treats  another 
member  of  the  family,  seldom  is 
the  best  choice. 

5.  Parents  should  not  feel  guilty 
when  their  children  have  problems. 
"It  doesn't  necessarily  mean  parents 
have  made  mistakes,"  says  Dr. 
Wolf.  "It  is  simply  a  difficult  time 
of  life."  — Carol  M.  Doig 
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Teens  Together 


By  DALE  WHITE 


OOME  TIME  ago  at  a  youth  retreat 
I  had  several  long  talks  with  a  girl 
about  a  serious  personal  problem.  To 
guard  her  identity,  I  will  not  tell  the 
state  or  even  give  her  initials.  In  a 
moment  of  weakness,  almost  against 
her  will,  she  had  gone  "all  the  way" 
with  a  boy  from  a  nearby  college.  He 
was  so  suave,  and  used  all  the  per- 
suasive arguments  about  the  "new 
morality."  Now  she  was  ashamed  and 
bitter.  She  felt  unworthy  to  face  God 
or  even  to  go  on  living. 

As  we  talked,  another  problem 
emerged.  She  was  deeply  troubled 
over  the  impending  breakup  of  her 
family.  Her  father  and  mother  had 
fought  for  months  and  had  just  de- 
cided to  seek  a  divorce.  She  loved 
them  both  and  felt  torn  apart  by  her 
loyalty  to  each.  Recently  I  had  a  letter 
from  her,  which  I  would  like  to  share 
with  you: 

"Thank  you  again  for  talking  with 
me  at  camp.  It  really  felt  good  to 
have  someone  to  talk  to.  Some  of  the 
things  I  told  you  I  had  held  within 
me  for  months,  and  it  was  a  relief  to 
be  able  to  get  them  out. 

"I  asked  my  minister  if  I  could  ar- 
range to  talk  with  him  about  a  half 
hour  each  week  like  you  said,  and  he 
was  glad  to  do  it.  He  also  told  me 
he  had  talked  separately  with  Mom 
and  Dad,  and  they  decided  not  to  do 
anything  about  a  separation  right 
away,  but  to  try  to  work  it  out. 


"I'm  learning  now  to  accept  my  hav- 
ing had  sexual  intercourse  as  a  mis- 
take, one  which  I  cannot  do  over  and 
make  right.  But  I  am  going  to  be  very 
careful  not  to  let  myself  get  into  that 
situation  again.  I  am  staying  clear 
away  from  the  older  boys. 

"You  know  it  is  funny  how  I  was 
only  going  to  tell  you  about  my  rela- 
tionship with  the  boy  and  how  I 
wound  up  telling  you  about  my  other 
problems." 

I  wanted  to  share  her  letter,  since 
some  important  principles  are  reflected 
in  her  words: 

First,  in  a  time  of  crisis,  everyone 
needs  someone  to  talk  with.  It  is 
neither  wise  nor  noble  to  bottle  things 
up  inside  ourselves.  Young  people 
often  feel  adults  are  busy  and  hesitate 
to  bother  them.  This  is  why  it  is  good 
to  arrange  in  advance  for  a  definite 
time  to  talk.  Even  a  half  hour  once  a 
week  for  a  while  can  help  get  you 
over  a  rough  place.  Most  busy  people 
can  find  30  spare  minutes  some  place 
in  their  schedules,  if  they  know  about 
it  ahead  of  time.  And  if  they  are  will- 
ing to  give  it,  you  should  not  feel 
guilty  about  taking  it. 

Second,  if  any  of  us  makes  a  mis- 
take, it  is  a  good  time  to  say,  "I  made 
a  mistake;  I  know  now  that  I  cannot 
handle  certain  kinds  of  situations,  so 
I  will  take  steps  to  avoid  the  same 
mistake  another  time."  It  is  not  a  good 
time  to  say,  "I  made  a  mistake;  there- 
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fore  I  am  a  terrible,  unworthy  crea- 
ture who  doesn't  even  deserve  to  live 
in  God's  world."  The  first  way  is  posi- 
tive and  leads  to  new  strength.  The 
second  is  self-degrading  and  leads  to 
weakness  and  more  mistakes. 

Third,  when  we  make  a  mistake,  we 
should  look  not  only  at  the  incident 
itself  but  at  our  entire  life.  What  does 
this  incident  say  about  me?  Sexual 
mistakes  especially  point  beyond 
themselves.  They  point  toward  bore- 
dom, unhappiness,  or  worry  which 
needs  to  be  faced  and  worked  through. 
Or,  they  point  toward  attitudes  which 
require  examination.  Or,  they  may 
simply  say  we  are  getting  a  little  care- 
less and  need  to  take  ourselves  in 
hand.  They  never  say  we  are  some 
kind  of  monster  who  ought  to  writhe 
in  self-hatred. 
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Cartoon  by  Charles  M.  Schulz 
«2)  1%5  by  Warner  Press,   Inc. 


'Pardon  me,  but  I've  never  talked  with  a  nun  before. 
Do  you  speak  English  or  Latin?'' 


7  am  a  minister's  daughter,  age  15. 
Recently  my  friends  from  a  very  strict 
church  have  been  talking  with  me 
about  dancing.  They  believe  it  is 
wrong,  but  I  think  it  is  right  to  a  cer- 
tain extent.  I  have  found  it  awfully 
hard  to  defend  my  point  of  view.  On 
fast  numbers  I  like  to  dance  with 
girls,  but  when  a  slow  number  is 
played  I  like  to  be  close  to  a  boy.  I 
had  never  thought  this  was  wrong, 
but  now  I  wonder.  What  do  you  be- 
lieve?—CM. 

I  have  the  utmost  respect  for  the 
sincere  folks  who  say  dancing  is  sin- 
ful, but  I  cannot  agree  with  them. 
Something  in  us  wants  to  dance.  Per- 
sonal expression  through  rhythmic 
bodily  motion  is  a  need  built  deep  into 
the  human  spirit. 

My  little  girls,  long  before  they 
started  school,  used  to  watch  Ameri- 
can Bandstand  on  TV  and  dance  up  a 
storm  in  the  parsonage  living  room. 
It  was  beautiful  to  see  the  natural 
spontaneity  and  grace  of  their  move- 
ments. To  shame  them  into  stopping 
would  have  been  almost  the  same  as 
slapping  a  child's  hands  for  painting 
a  lovely  picture. 

Opposition  to  dancing  came  into 
American  churches,  not  from  the 
Bible  but  from  the  rigors  of  a  frontier 
culture.  Two  strains  played  into  it: 
suspicion  of  pleasure,  and  suspicion 
of  the  body. 

Suspicion  of  pleasure  grew  among 
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people  whose  very  survival  depended 
upon  hard,  dawn-to-dusk  toil.   Man) 

who  grew  Up  In  that  world  still  can- 
not take  a  vacation  without  Feeling 
guilty. 

Suspicion   of    the   body   came   to   us 

From  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  From  the 
Victorian    romanticists.     The    Greeks 

taught  us  to  believe  that  mind  and 
body,  spirit  and  flesh,  are  separate 
entities.  The  church  hoi  rowed  this 
dualism,  and  concluded  spirit  is  good 
hut  flesh  is  evil.  The  Victorians  glori- 
fied a  world  in  which  women  were 
fragile  "angels"  and  men  rode  oil 
nobly    into    the    sunset,    without    ever 

kissing  the  girl.  The  Victorians  pre- 
tended to  have  nothing  to  do  with  sex, 
except  to  have  a  baby  or  as  a  grudg- 
ing concession  to  weakness. 

Both  these  philosophies  are  life- 
denying.  They  believe  God  is  ashamed 
of  the  more  vigorous,  earthy,  pleasur- 
able aspects  of  his  creation.  The  Bible, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  life-affirming. 
The  Hebrews  worshiped  with  vigorous 
bodily  motion.  The  early  Christians 
danced  in  church.  I  am  glad  to  see 
the  chancel  dance  coining  back  into 
the  worship  service.  Why  should  we 
glorify  God  only  with  our  vocal 
cords?  He  created  our  bodies,  and 
he  glories  in  his  creation.  We  should 
say  that  in  worship. 

Also,  your  church  teaches  that  sex 
is  a  worthy  aspect  of  God's  creation, 
in  which  we  can  rejoice,  but  for  which 
we  must  assume  a  mature  responsi- 
bility. Ask  your  church  librarian  to 
get  you  the  book  Sex  and  Love  in  the 
Bible  by  William  G.  Cole  (Associa- 
tion Press,  $6.50). 
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In  your  column,  you  said  you 
wanted  to  hear  about  our  accomplish- 
ments as  well  as  our  problems.  I  am 
a  girl  15.  Last  year  I  teas  so  over- 
weight I  had  no  boyfriends  and  could 
buy  no  clothes  which  made  me  look 
decent.  So  I  decided  to  go  on  a  sensi- 
ble diet.  All  my  previous  attempts  had 
been  crash  diets  which  did  nothing 
but  take  off  a  few  pounds  which  I 
gained  right  back.  Over  a  period  of 
four  months,  under  a  doctor's  super- 
vision and  with  a  lot  of  will  power,  I 
lost  40  pounds.  I  went  from  a  size  14 
to  a  size  9  in  junior  petites.  I  was 
never  outgoing  because  of  my  chubbi- 
ness.  Now  I  can  talk  to  boys  without 
being  self-conscious.  What  a  wonder- 
ful tvay  to  start  my  sophomore  year, 
with  all  new  clothes  and  many  new 
friends!  I  have  had  nothing  but  happy 
experiences  in  school  and  church  this 
year. — C.R. 

Congratulations!  You  have  made 
real  progress  on  a  most  difficult  prob- 


lem.   Apparent])    you    are    accepting 

new  responsibilits  for  youi  life  in 
other  ways  as  well.  Your  growing  cir- 
cle of  friends  and  your  happiness  in 
school  and  church  show  sou  are  mov- 
ing outside  yourself  and  lacing  the 
world  with   increasing  confidence  and 

commitment  I  hereb)  give  you  an  \ 
in  life  management. 
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/  am  a  girl,  /•'*,  with  a  ten/  sad 
prospect  in  life.  My  mother,  I  guess, 
is  the  cause.  I  recently  got  3  D.v  on 
my  report  card.  All  my  privileges 
were  quickly  taken  away  except  the 
phone  calls.  Now,  suddenly,  Mother 
has  limited  them  to  one  per  night  for 
five  minutes.  Is  this  fair? — J.E. 

Your  mother  apparently  believes 
you  are  not  taking  your  work  seriously 
and  need  a  little  extra  push.  Instead 
of  wasting  your  energy  being  angry 
at  your  mother,  why  not  use  it  to  dig 
into  the  books?  Perhaps  your  mother 
(and  your  father)  should  talk  with 
your  school  advisers.  They  can  advise 
on  where  your  study  problems  lie,  and 
what  positive  steps  might  be  taken. 
Tell  your  mother  I  suggested  it,  if 
you  wish. 
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I  am  a  girl,  14.  I  am  worried  about 
something.  The  boy  that  I  dated 
petted  with  me,  but  not  too  heavily. 
I  think  it  is  wrong,  so  I  stopped  dat- 
ing him.  A  girl  friend  of  mine  said 
that  petting  on  the  upper  parts  of  the 
body  might  cause  pregnancy.  Is  this 
true?  Please  answer  right  away. — R.L. 

No,  petting  the  upper  parts  of  the 
body  cannot  cause  pregnancy.  To 
avoid  worry,  you  and  your  girl  friend 
should  learn  how  pregnancy  occurs. 
Have  your  parents  or  your  minister 
get  a  copy  of  Facts  of  Life  and  Love 
for  Teen-agers,  by  Evelyn  Millis  Du- 
vall.  It  is  available  in  paperback 
(Popular  Library,  35c1).  Read  it  and 
share  it  with  your  friends.  Also,  your 
family  doctor  may  have  the  American 
Medical  Association  pamphlets  on 
what  teen-agers  want  to  know.  If  not, 
I  am  sure  he  will  be  glad  to  order 
copies. 


Tell  Dr.  Dale  White  about  your 
problems,  your  worries,  your  accom- 
plishments, and  he  icill  respond 
through  Teens  Together.  Write  to  him 
c/o  Together,  Box  423,  Park  Ridge. 
Illinois   60068. — Editors 
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'NCE  IN  a  while  in  a  delighted 
moment  of  discovery,  I  find  a  book 
that  makes  me  say:  "I  wish  I  had 
written  that!"  or  a  picture  that  makes 
me  wish  I  had  taken  it. 

I  wish  I  had  taken  the  pictures — 
and  written  the  text — for  As  the  Twig 
Is  Bent  (Bobbs-Merrill,  $4)!  For  here, 
in  black  and  white  photographs  and 
the  fewest  of  words,  is  the  world  as 
children  see  it:  warm,  bewildering, 
fascinating,  and  very,  very  big. 

Julie  Ann  Lyman  took  the  pictures 
in  various  parts  of  the  country,  but 
you  can  see  their  counterparts  in 
schools  and  homes,  on  streets  and 
playgrounds  anywhere — if  your  eye  is 
sensitive  enough.  Diane  David  wrote 
the  text,  but  you  thought  the  same 
things  when  you  were  little,  and  prob- 
ably your  children  or  grandchildren 
are  thinking  them  now. 

Its  layout  and  printing  could  be 
better,  but  this  book  is  a  work  of  art! 

On  a  moonlit  night  in  November, 
1959,  two  former  convicts  entered  a 
western  Kansas  ranch  home,  bound 
and  gagged  its  occupants,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Herbert  W.  Clutter  and  their 
teen-age  son  and  daughter  Kenyon 
and  Nancy,  and,  after  searching  the 
house  for  a  safe  full  of  money  that  did 
not  exist,  killed  each  of  the  Clutters 
in  turn  with  blasts  from  a  shotgun. 

Bodi  of  the  killers  were  intelligent, 
both  were  misfits.  Richard  Eugene 
llickock  came  from  a  respectable 
family  but  was  tortured  by  blinding 
headaches  and  spells  of  passing  out, 
perhaps  the  result  of  a  head  injury  he 
had  received  in  an  auto  accident.  It 
was  llickock  who  concocted  the  plan 
to  rob  and  leave  no  witnesses  after  a 


Children  wonder  about  everything,  As  the  Twiy;  Is  Bent  reminds  us. 

They  wonder  about  parents  and  playmates,  about  school  and  neighbors,  about 

what  it  is  like  to  grow  up,  and  sometimes  they  wonder  about  God. 


cellmate  told  him  about  having 
worked  for  the  "wealthy"  Kansas 
fanner.  Perry  Edward  Smith,  from  a 
tragic  family  background,  had  a 
powerful  torso  and  stunted  legs  from 
which  he  suffered  great  pain.  Both 
men  had  been  juvenile  delinquents, 
and  neither  had  the  slightest  sense  of 
guilt. 

The  Clutters,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  their  direct  opposite.  Herbert 
Clutter  was  a  pillar  of  the  community, 
a  good  neighbor,  a  loving  husband 
and  father.  His  wife,  an  invalid  for 
\  cars,  was  gentle  and  sympathetic. 
Their  children  were  natural  leaders. 
busy  with  school,  youth  activities,  and 
friends. 

All  four  were  staunch  Methodists, 
as  was  Duane  E.  West,  the  young 
county  attorney  who  had  to  make  up 
his  mind  whether  to  ask  the  jury  for 
the  death  penalty  for  the  killers.  His 


— and  the  Clutters' — minister  had 
preached  against  it:  but  West,  after 
searching  his  heart,  asked  the  jury  to 
decide  on  death.  Life  imprisonment 
without  pardon  or  parole  is  nonexist- 
ent in  Kansas,  he  told  Together,  and: 
"The  Clutter  killers  seemed  to  me  to 
be  so  hardened,  calloused,  and  de- 
praved that  society  could  only  be  pro- 
tected by  their  elimination."  After 
delays  and  appeals,  they  were  hanged 
on  a  rainy  April  night  in  1965. 

For  years,  novelist  Truman  Capote 
had  been  preparing  himself  to  write  a 
nonfiction  novel,  something  he  con- 
ceived of  as  a  new  art  form  in  which 
the  facts  would  declare  a  reality  that 
would  transcend  reality.  When,  in 
November.  1959,  he  read  about  the 
Clutter  murders,  he  decided  that  a 
study  of  this  crime  would  provide  the 
broad  scope  needed  for  that  kind  of 
book.  He  went  to  Kansas  and  began 
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research  thai  w.is  to  continue  foi  si\ 
years.  In  all  his  interviews  with  peo- 
ple <>f  the  community,  law-enforce 
men!  officers,  and  the  criminals  them- 
selves, he  never  used  a  tape  recordei 
or  took  a  note.  For  12  years  he  had 
been  training  himsell  to  be  a  human 
tape-recorder — to  the  point  where  he 
could  remember  conversations  within 
95  percent  of  absolute  accuracy. 

In  Cold  Blood  (Random  House, 
$5.95)  is  his  stow  of  the  crime,  the 
criminals,  ami  their  punishment.  1  am 
not  convinced  it  is  tin-  now  art  form 
Capote  intended  it  to  he,  hut  cer- 
tainly it  is  the  best  hook  on  a  crime 
I  have  ever  read.  Capote's  style  is  so 
relaxed,  so  simple,  so  full  of  imagery 
that  you  move  along  in  it,  seeing 
clearlj  scenes,  people,  and  events  that 
you  have  never  laid  eyes  on — and  that 
you  hope  you  never  will.  The  crimi- 
nals come  alive  more  vividly  than  do 
their  victims,  and  through  Capote's 
sensitivity  we  realize  that  they,  too, 
were  victims  of  forces  and  emotions 
they  themselves  did  not  understand. 
The  novelist  could  never  have 
achieved  this  understanding  of  the 
("hitters;  they  were  dead  hefore  he 
came  to  Kansas. 

On  May  12-15  more  than  8,000 
Methodist  women  from  all  over  the 
world  will  converge  on  Portland, 
Oreg.,  for  the  Seventh  Assembly  of  the 
Woman's  Society  of  Christian  Service. 
They  will  be  celebrating  the  25th 
birthday  of  the  Woman's  Society  and 
the  ^Tesle\an  Service  Guild;  but  this 
age  is  deceiving,  for  the  two  groups 
were  created  in  1940  through  a 
merger  of  several  Methodist  women's 
organizations,  some  for  missions  and 
one  for  the  needs  of  the  local  church. 

The  woman's  foreign  missionary 
movement  made  its  first  appearance 
in  the  late  19th  century  when  Ameri- 
can women  learned  that  women  in 
some  of  the  countries  overseas  had 
little  education,  poor  medical  care, 
lew  rights,  and  scant  opportunity  for 
development.  Actually,  the  American 
women  were  not  a  lot  better  off:  they 
could  not  vote,  nor  did  they  have  other 
civil  rights. 

How  far  have  American  women 
come  since  then?  In  1961,  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  established  a  federal 
Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Roosevelt.  The  commission 
made  its  report  to  the  President  in 
1963,  and  now  we  have  it,  plus  essen- 
tial background  information,  in  Amer- 
ican Women  (Scribners,  S6.95), 
edited  by  Margaret  Mead  and  Frances 
Balgley  Kaplan. 

In  spite  of  the  great  numbers  of 
women  who  have  gone  to  work  in 
business  and  industry,  discrimination 
still  remains,  both  in  law  and  in  prac- 
tice. For  instance,  women  are  still  in- 


Put  your  faith  to  work 

more  effectively  in  today's  world 

Man    needs    an    adequate    faith 
to  live  an  adequate  life  .  .  . 

HOW  GOD  HELPS 

Messages    of    Hope    and    Inspiration 
For    Daily    Living 

Gaston  Foote.  Dr.  Foote  believes  that  when  man 
loses  his  faith,  he  loses  the  very  spirit  of  life, 
the  desire  to  live.  And  life  is  very  sacred  because 
God  has  a  plan  for  it.  In  these  messages  all  who 
seek  more  meaning  for  life  will  truly  find  "How 
God  Helps."  128  pages.  $2.75 

Religions  arc  not  the  same — it  makes  a  lot  of 
difference  which   one   a    person    believes   .   ,   . 
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CIRCLES  OF  FAITH 

A    Preface   to   the   Study 
Of   the    World's    Religions 

David  G.  Bradley.  Dr.  Bradley  explains  why  your  re- 
ligion docs  make  a  difference  in  this  realistic  and 
enlightening  study.  Using  the  symbol  of  circles  of 
faith,  he  explains  similarities  and  differences  in 
world  religions  and  takes  a  look  at  three  basic 
approaches  to  the  idea  of  God,  salvation,  ethics, 
religious  leaders  (saviors),  life  after  death,  and 
missions.  240  pages.  $4.50 


The  only  answer  to  the  despair  of  our  young 
people  today   is  a   cross-centered   faith    .   .    . 

A  HARD  RAIN  AND  A  CROSS 

Faith   for   a    Church    Under    Fire 

L.  Harold  DeWolf.  The  bitter  words  of  a  song  by  Bob 
Dylan  form  the  background  for  this  thoughtful 
book.  Dr.  DeWolf  presents  a  positive  affirmation 
that  a  cross-centered  faith  is  the  only  answer  to 
the  hate,  brutality,  meaninglessness,  and  despair 
rampant  in  today's  world.  A  challenge  for  every 
Christian!  224  pages.  $4 
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THE  MINISTER'S 
WIFE:  Person  or 
Position? 


Being  married  to  a   minister  does  not 
make  a  woman  a  superior  Christian  .  .  . 

THE  MINISTER'S  WIFE: 
PERSON  OR  POSITION? 

Foreword    by    Mrs.   Cerald    Kennedy 

Marilyn  Brown  Oden.  A  minister's  wife  should  be  a 
person  in  her  own  right,  not  just  an  assistant  to 
her  husband.  Mrs.  Oden  explains  why  and  an- 
swers many  other  questions  which  ministers' 
wives  ask  themselves  in  this  delightful  yet  serious 
look  at  their  unique  and  challenging  role.  112 
pages.  $2.50 


Dare    I    keep    still    while    lives 
are  going  to  pieces  all  around  me?  .  .  . 

THIS  WE  BELIEVE 

Meditations   on    the   Apostles'    Creed 

John  A.  Ross.  In  an  age  of  doubt  and  uncertainty, 
Dr.  Ross  has  some  good  news.  He  spells  out  a 
faith  that  can  be  expressed  in  everyday  language, 
passed  on  to  others  like  ourselves,  and  used  as  a 
program  for  constructive  living.  Sixty-one  brief 
readings  based  on  the  well-known  and  oft-recited 
Apostles'  Creed.  144  pages.  $2.75 
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At   your   Cokesbury    Bookstore 

ABINGDON    PRESS 

The    Book   Publishing    Department   of   The 
Methodist   Publishing    House 
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EARN  6%  INTEREST 
First  Mortgage  Bonds 

#  Maturity  dates  1  Vi - 1  2 Vi  vrs- 

#  Interest    paid    semi-annually. 

#  Denominations  $1,000  $500 
FOR  INFORMATION  CALL  (COLLECT) 
OR    WRITE: 

Methodist    Church    91 3-HA-2-5349 
121    Allcutt  Bonner    Springs,    Kansas 


FIRST  CHOICE! 


Send  For 
FREE 

DIRECT  PRICE 
CATALOG 


MOVING? 


TOGETHER  will  arrive  when 
you  do  if  you  let  us  know.  Send 
this  coupon  plus  an  old  address 
label  from  TOGETHER. 


CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS  NOTICE 


Name 


NEW  ADDRESS 


City 


State  ZIP 

Mail,  with  old  mailing   label,  to 

TOGETHER 

201   Eighth  Ave,  South 
Nashville,  Tenn.     37203 


THOSE  HORRID 

AGE  SPOTS 


FADE  THEM  OUT 

♦Weathered  brown  spots  on  the 
surface  of  your  hands  and  face  tell 
the  world  you're  getting  old — perhaps  before 
you  really  are.  Fade  them  away  with  new 
ESOTERICA,  that  medicated  cream  that 
breaks  up  masses  of  pigment  on  the  skin,  helps 
make  hands  look  white  and  young  again.  Not 
a  cover-up.  Acts  in  the  skin — not  on  it.  Equally 
effective  on  the  face,  neck  and  arms.  Fragrant, 
greaseless  base  for  softening,  lubricating  skin 
as  it  clears  up  those  blemishes.  Guaranteed  by 
the  trustworthy  53-year-old  Mitchum  labora- 
tory. ESOTERICA— at  leading  toiletry  and 
drug  counters.  $2. 


Si 

QUALITY 

M  O  N  R  O  E 

FOLDING  TABLES 

Dl RECT-f rom-FACTORY  savings,  quality  equip- 
ment and  complete  selection  have  made 
modern  Monroe  Folding  Tables  FIRST  CHOICE 
with  organizations  the  world  over!  Also  big 
savings  on  chairs,  storage  trucks,  risers,  par- 
titions, etc.  Send  for  FREE  40-page  catalog! 

THE   MONROE   CO. 

59  Church  St.        Colfax,  Iowa  50054 


eligible  to  serve  on  state  juries  in  Ala- 
bama. Mississippi,  and  South  Caro- 
lina. A  few  states  still  restrict  a  wife's 
right  to  engage  in  a  separate  business. 
Not  all  women  workers  receive  equal 
pay  for  equal  work,  even  in  states 
with  equal  pay  laws.  And  numerous 
other  inequities,  large  and  small, 
legal  or  in  practice,  make  women, 
literally,  second-class  citizens.  The 
commission's  report  recommends 
changes  to  remedy  these.  It  is  based 
on  the  assumption  that  most  women — 
and  men — will  marry,  and  that  mar- 
riage and  parenthood  should  not  inter- 
fere with  a  woman's  right  to  a  work- 
ing life  on  the  same  terms  as  men. 

The  report  does  not  get  into  social 
or  religious  issues,  but  we  can  count 
on  the  Methodist  women  to  do  that 
in  Portland,  and  in  a  manner  that  is 
strictly  first-class.  They  have  been  do- 
ing it  for  a  long  time,  and  much  of 
the  progress  women  have  made,  in 
this  country  and  abroad,  is  due  in  no 
small  measure  to  their  creativity  and 
their  efforts. 

One  of  the  major  resources  recom- 
mended at  the  Methodist  Urban  Con- 
ference in  February  was  a  paperback 
by  Lyle  E.  Schaller  on  Community 
Organization:  Conflict  and  Reconcilia- 
tion (Abingdon,  $1.95).  Mr.  Schaller. 
a  Methodist  minister,  directs  the 
regional  planning  office  serving  14 
Protestant  denominations  in  the 
Cleveland- Akron  region  of  Ohio. 

Should  the  church  become  involved 
in  community  organization?  Mr.  Schal- 
ler believes  it  should.  Through  the 
centuries,  he  points  out,  the  church 
has  been  the  one  social  institution  that 
has  really  cared  for  the  poor,  the  op- 
pressed, the  downtrodden,  and  the 
deprived.  Now  the  assumptions,  goals, 
and  processes  of  community  organiza- 
tion have  begun  to  replace  the  19th- 
century  concept  of  charity,  but  the 
church's  reconciling  role  is  vital  in 
this  new  order. 

An  interesting  chapter  presents  a 
pro  and  con  analysis  of  the  methods 
used  by  Saul  D.  Alinsky  and  the  In- 
dustrial Areas  Foundation,  a  highly 
controversial  factor  in  a  highly  con- 
troversial field. 

You  may  agree  with  Mr.  Schaller 
that  the  church  should  become  a  part 
of  the  struggle  for  community  power. 
Or  you  may  not.  But  in  either  case 
you  will  find  his  discussion  stimulating 
and  revealing. 

One  ol  our  century's  most  dis- 
tinguished scientists  was  also  one  ol 
our  most  prophetic  thinkers.  He  was 
the  Jesuit  priest  ami  paleontologist 
Father  Pierre  Teilhard  de  Chardin. 
who  was  "discovered"  first  by  Protes- 
tants because  his  books  were,  until 
comparatively  recently,  proscribed  by 
his      own      church.      Now.      however, 


Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants  alike 
hail  him  as  a  brilliant  original  thinker 
and  a  devout  Christian. 

The  Making  of  a  Mind  (Harper  & 
Row,  So)  is  a  collection  of  letters  he 
wrote  to  his  cousin  Marguerite  during 
World  War  I.  An  ordained  priest,  he 
was  serving  in  the  French  Army  as  a 
stretcher-bearer. 

The  way  he  writes  about  his  family 
and  friends  is  no  different  from  the 
expressions  of  love  and  concern  that 
come  home  today  from  our  own  fight- 
ing men  in  Viet  Nam.  His  care  for  his 
men,  and  the  satisfaction  he  got  out 
of  being  able  to  perform  priestly  ser- 
vices for  them  was  no  different  from 
that  of  any  other  priest  or  minister 
serving  as  a  chaplain.  But  already-  we 
begin  to  see,  too,  hints  of  the  theologi- 
cal concepts  he  was  to  develop  later 
— concepts  that  joined  science  and 
religion,  looking  upon  man  the 
individual  as  an  essential  part  of  the 
whole  of  mankind,  and  seeing  man- 
kind as  an  evolving  society  under 
God's  plan. 

This  book,  thus,  is  a  good  introduc- 
tion to  Fr.  Teilhard  the  man  and  the 
thinker.  It  is.  also,  a  pertinent  book 
for  a  time  in  which  we  seareh  for 
answers  to  the  tragedy  being  enacted 
in  Viet  Nam.  For  Fr.  Teilhard  was 
a  man  in  war  who  remained  always  a 
man  of  God. 

Twenty  years  of  neglected  oppor- 
tunities lie  behind  the  present  situa- 
tion in  Viet  Nam,  believes  Robert 
Shaplen.  who  first  saw  Saigon  in  1946. 
when  he  was  head  of  Newsweek's  Far 
Eastern  bureau. 

In  The  Lost  Revolution  (Harper  c< 
Row,  86.95).  he  maintains  that  the 
Western  nations  should  have  recog- 
nized the  revolutionary  condition  in 
Indochina  for  what  it  was.  a  truly 
Asian  revolution  representing  the  legit 
imate  hopes  of  the  people  to  be  free 
of  any  domination — from  their  old 
colonial  masters,  or  from  native 
satraps,  or  from  the  Communists.  The 
United  States,  he  says,  made  a  tragic 
mistake  when  it  supported  the  French 
instead  of  influencing  them  to  grant 
the  Vietnamese  in  the  south  a  decent 
amount  of  independence  before  it  was 
too  late.  The  United  States  also  failed 
to  deal  realistically  with  Ho  Chi  Minh. 
he  charges.  Yet.  he  maintains.  Viet 
Nam  could  have  been  saved  if  we  had 
responded  to  the  initial  challenge  of 
nationalism  affirmatively,  rejected  co- 
lonialism once  and  for  all.  and  lent 
our  support  to  a  newly  emerging  na- 
tion. 

Discouraging  as  it  is.  I  believe  thi-> 
book  is  the  best  guide  to  understand- 
ing the  situation  in  Viet  Nam  that  lias 
yet  been  published. 

On  the  night  of  May  21.  1738. 
Charles  Wesley  went  to  bed.  ill  and 
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convinced  he  was  a  Failure.  Neai  mid- 
night he  wakened  nn  it  1  i  a  voice  ringing 
in  his  ears.  It  said:  "li>  the  name  ol 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  arise  and  believe 
and  thou  shalt  he  healed."  Although 
it  was  the  voice  oi  a  friend's  sister, 
he  felt  it  was  Jesus'  voice  in  disguise, 
and  from  that  moment  l>e  did  believe. 
Charles  Wesley's  life  has  been 
overshadowed  by  the  life  of  his 
brother,  John,  just  as  his  experience 
of  Cod's  presence  has  been  over- 
shadowed by  John's  experience  at 
Aldersgate  only  three  days  later. 
Young  people,  however,  can  find  a 
sympathetic  portrait  of  Charles  in 
Singer  of  Six  Thousand  Songs  (Nel- 
son, $2.95),  by  Elisabeth  P.  Myers. 
This  fictionalized  biography  perhaps 
takes  too  much  for  granted  and  does 
not  give  much  of  a  picture  of  the 
times,  but  it  is  readable  and  human. 

This  may  sound  ungrateful,  but  I 
wish  The  New  Yorker  1955-1965  Al- 
bum ( Harper  &  Row,  $7.50)  was  about 
half  as  thick  as  it  is.  But  I  simply 
could  not  laugh  long  enough  to  get 
through  this  40th-anniversary  collec- 
tion of  drawings  from  The  New 
Yorker  magazine. 

It  contains  nearly  700  drawings, 
covering  a  virtually  endless  variety  of 
people  and  situations.  The  work  of  a 
long — and  distinguished — list  of  car- 
toonists, they  do  not  represent  any 
unified  view  of  life,  but  for  this  very 
reason  everybody  is  sure  to  find  his 
own  kind  of  humor  somewhere.  My 
own  preference  is  for  understatement, 
and  this  was  generously  represented. 

In  contrast,  Life  With  Hazel  (Dut- 
ton,  $3.50)  gives  us  Ted  Key's  irre- 
pressible, infallible  housemaid,  and 
she  is  the  epitome  of  consistent  posi- 
tive thinking.  Hazel  not  only  rules  the 
household,  she  dominates  the  neigh- 
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Swings— 

"We'll  give  him  to  Mom  as 

a    present   and   then   she'll 

have  to  keep  him!" 
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borhood,  adults,  children,  and  animals 
alike.  The  television  series  starring 
Shirley    Booth    is   a   much    mellower 

version,  without  the  authority  and 
spark  ol  Key's  cartoons. 

The  Complete  Photographer  (I'icii- 
tice-Hall,  $8.95)  may  tell  von  a  bit 
more  about  photography  than  you 
really  want  to  know  if  you  are  a  begin- 
ner or  a  lukewarm  amateur.  But  to 
the  serious  photographer,  amateur  or 
professional,  this  source  book  is  a 
gold  mine.  Its  author  is  Andreas 
Feininger,  one  of  the  greats  of  photo- 
journalism, and  he  shares  his  attitudes 
as  well  as  his  expert  knowledge  of 
techniques. 

Add  two  paperbacks  to  the  growing 
shelf  on  religion  and  the  public 
schools. 

The  effect  of  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions on  Bible  reading  and  prayer  in 
public  classrooms  is  examined  in 
Religion  in  the  Public  Schools 
(Harper  Chapel  Books,  85tf).  A  report 
by  the  American  Association  of  School 
Administrators'  Commission  on  Re- 
ligion in  the  Public  Schools,  it  sets 
forth  guidelines  for  local  school  policy 
within  this  philosophy:  "The  public 
schools,  as  agencies  of  civil  govern- 
ment, must  be  neutral  with  respect  to 
the  claims  of  the  many  religions  and 
philosophies  to  the  devotion  and  faith 
of  their  followers.  At  the  same  time, 
they  are  charged,  along  with  the  civil 
government  itself,  with  the  responsi- 
bility to  provide  an  environment  in 
which  practices  and  values  that  are 
rooted  in  the  homes  and  churches  can 
flourish." 

It  is  a  highly  readable,  reasoned 
report.  I  wish  I  could  apply  both  of 
those  adjectives  to  Religion  and  the 
Public  Schools  (Association  Press 
Reflection  Book,  75tf),  but  this  study 
growing  out  of  a  series  of  interfaith 
committee  meetings  is  not  for  the  busy 
or  casual  reader.  If  you  have  a  good 
background  in  theology  and  sociology, 
however,  James  E.  Loder  has  written 
it  in  your  language  and  you  will  get 
a  great  deal  out  of  it.  It  goes  beyond 
Bible  reading  and  prayer  to  seek  a 
broad  base  for  analyzing  the  whole 
problem  of  church-state-school  rela- 
tions. 

How  big  is  big?  How  small  is  small? 
Well,  that  all  depends  on  the  point 
of  view,  as  youngsters  in  the  beginning 
grades  will  find  out  from  Tom  and 
the  Small  Ant  (Knopf,  $3.50). 
Leonore  Klein's  rhythmic  story  is 
about  a  boy  to  whom  a  puddle  was  a 
puddle,  a  crumb  a  crumb,  a  rose  a 
rose — and  an  ant  that  saw,  instead,  a 
giant  lake,  a  mountain  of  sweetness, 
and  a  mighty  tree.  Harriet  Sherman's 
bold  illustrations  crackle  with  life,  and 
the  book  is  a  delight.        — Barnabas 


Library 
Science 

Latin  Style 


A  FRIEND  who  had  been  a  YMCA 
secretary  al  Lima,  Peru,  lor  45  years 
had  been  losing  hooks  and  magazines 
from  the  reading  room.  One  day  he  saw 
a  young  man  slip  a  National  Geograph- 
ic under  his  coat  and  head  for  the  door. 

"As  he  went  by  my  desk,"  my  friend 
told  me,  "I  spoke  to  him  and  asked 
him  to  sit  down  for  a  chat.  For  half 
an  hour  we  talked  about  everything 
under  the  sun,  about  politics,  bull- 
righting,  his  family  .  .  .  everything,  that 
is,  except  about  stealing  magazines. 

"Finally  I  told  him  I  needed  his  ad- 
vice. Too  many  publications  had  been 
disappearing  from  our  library.  The 
monetary  value  was  not  great,  but  who- 
ever was  taking  them  was  stealing  edu- 
cation and  pleasure  from  a  great  many 
people. 

"I  knew  that  he  was  a  frequent  user 
of  the  library  and  therefore  wondered 
if  he  would  consent  to  act  as  a  commit- 
tee of  one  to  help  work  out  ways  to 
reduce  these  losses  so  that  the  advan- 
tages of  the  reading  room  could  be 
shared  to  the  fullest  by  everybody. 

"He  said  he  would  be  happy  to  help. 
He  didn't  see  how  anyone  could  be  so 
thoughtless  and  selfish.  If  he  came  up 
with  any  good  ideas,  he  would  let  me 
know.  We  shook  hands  and  he  left  the 
building.  Not  a  word,  mind  you,  about 
that  missing  Geographic.  But  it  was 
back  in  its  rack  the  next  morning. 

"Now  I  wasn't  kidding  Fernando 
for  a  minute.  He  knew  all  the  time 
that  I  knew  he  had  that  magazine 
under  his  jacket.  Every  minute  of  the 
interview  he  was  expecting  me  to  drop 
the  mask  of  friendliness  and  accuse  him 
of  being  a  thief.  But  I  didn't.  I  'saved 
his  face.'  We  became  good  friends  and 
he  grew  into  a  valuable  member  of  the 
Association.  Neither  of  us  ever  men- 
tioned the  incident  again." 

We  Americans  soon  learn  to  give 
up  our  blunt  and  brusque  manners  if 
we  are  to  get  along  with  Latin  Ameri- 
cans. They  place  much  more  impor- 
tance on  good  manners,  gracious  and 
even  flowery  language.  It  is  just  as 
necessary  to  "save  face"  with  them  as 
with  a  Chinese  or  Japanese. 

— Glenn  Stewart 
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IW/iA/hJt  in  Fiction 

With  GERALD  KENNEDY,  bishop,  los  angeles  area 
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ABELING  has  become  a  fine  art 
in  this  America  of  the  20th  century, 
and  every  merchandiser  has  learned 
the  importance  of  the  right  package 
with  the  right  words  on  it.  A  realistic 
and  experienced  shopper  like  my  wife 
can  walk  through  a  supermarket  with- 
out being  blinded  by  the  exciting,  al- 
most exotic,  promises  of  the  food-pack- 
aging industry. 

But  I  am  neither  experienced  nor 
realistic  and  to  walk  down  one  of  those 
aisles  for  me  is  like  wandering  in  a 
beautiful  land  where  every  prospect 
pleases.  The  contents  do  not  always 
measure  up  to  the  promises  of  the 
label,  but  at  least  none  of  these  artists 
puts  his  lights  under  a  bushel. 

I  thought  about  this  the  other  day 
while  looking  over  some  titles  of  new 
books.  How  many  people,  I  wonder, 
buy  a  book  because  of  the  title?  How 
many  of  us  find  a  novel  almost  irresis- 
tible because  we  like  the  sound  of  the 
subject?  A  good  title  is  no  guarantee 
of  a  good  book,  but  surely  it  is  foolish 
to  put  a  poor  title  on  a  first-rate  prod- 
uct. All  this  leads  me  to  comment  on 
IS  THE  U.S.  READY  FOR  SELF- 
GOVERNMENT?  by  Robert  Saffron 
(Trident  Press,  $4.95). 

I  must  confess  that  when  I  saw  that 
title  I  could  not  resist  the  book.  I 
thought  that  anybody  who  could 
dream  up  such  an  intriguing  label 
must  be  able  to  make  the  contents 
above  average.  I  was  partly  right. 

This  is  a  satire  on  Washington.  A 
young  man  from  an  aristocratic  family 
gets  a  job  in  one  of  the  government 
bureaus,  but  he  is  so  naive  that  in  try- 
ing to  sell  some  old  surplus  cavalry 
saddles  he  lands  before  a  committee 
investigating  un-American  activities. 
Chairman  of  that  committee  is  a  con- 
gressman from  California.  Well,  as 
they  say  in  the  Westerns,  "It  figgers." 

There  are  some  very  amusing  char- 
acters and  some  very  amusing  situa- 
tions. Apparently  our  governmental 
procedures  are  often  so  ridiculous 
that,  like  television  commercials,  they 
can  hardly  be  satirized.  The  trouble 
with  tin1  book  is  that  it  is  not  subtle 
enough,   and  so  it  grows  wearisome. 


You  cannot  maintain  one  mood  con- 
stantly without  boring  people.  Writ- 
ing, like  speaking,  demands  changes 
of  mood  and  changes  of  pace.  Along 
with  some  delightful  situations,  this 
book  is  guilty  of  too  much  of  the  same 
thing  for  too  long. 

LAUGHING  WHITEFISH  by 
Robert  Traver  (McGraw-Hill,  $5.50) 
is  a  book  that  is  better  than  its  title. 
I  wonder  why  the  man  who  wrote 
Anatomy  of  a  Murder  would  choose 
this  forbidding  label.  At  least,  that's 
the  way  it  seemed  to  me.  The  book  is 
no  great  shakes,  but  it  is  not  so  bad 
as  the  title  would  suggest. 

Laughing  Whitefish  is  an  Indian 
girl,  and  this  is  a  story  of  a  Michigan 
mining  company's  injustice  to  the  girl's 
father.  The  young  lawyer  in  town 
takes  the  case  and  although  the  odds 
look  insuperable,  he  fights  a  noble 
battle  for  the  Indians  against  the  rich 
and  powerful  company.  Of  course,  he 
falls  in  love  with  the  girl,  and  he  dis- 
covers some  fine  people  who  put  jus- 
tice above  profit. 

The  best  part  of  this  novel  is  an  in- 
terpretation of  the  Indians'  point  of 
view  and  an  expose  of  the  Indians' 
poor  treatment.  This  is  certainly  no 
blockbuster,  but  it  is  better  than  you 
would  expect  from  a  book  called 
Laughing  Whitefish. 

The  last  and  best  novel  I  shall  men- 
tion this  month  is  SQUARE'S  PROG- 
RESS by  Wilfrid  Sheed  (Farrar, 
Straus  <l?  Giroux,  $4.95).  Following 
along  in  the  great  tradition  set  by 
Pilgrim's  Progress  and  Rake's  Progress, 
Sheed  writes  about  a  man  of  our  own 
time  who  is  a  square.  (Sophisticated 
readers  of  this  magazine  will  know- 
that  to  call  anybody  a  square  is  no 
longer  a  compliment  but  to  imply  that 
he  is  not  very  bright.) 

Fred  Cope  is  a  conservative,  con- 
forming man  who  drives  his  wife  crazy 
because  he  always  says  and  does  the 
expected  thing.  She  is  sick  and  tired 
of  the  town  in  which  they  live.  The 
people  bore  her  to  death.  She  wants 
more  of  the  life  of  the  mind  and  longs 


for  the  world  of  art  and  ideas,  but 
when  she  tries  to  share  these  longings 
with  her  husband,  he  will  agree  with 
her  then  fall  asleep.  Finally,  she  leaves 
him  and  goes  in  search  of  a  fuller  life. 

Fred  Cope  waits  around  for  a  while 
and  then,  because  he  has  a  little 
money,  quits  his  job  to  seek  the  off- 
beat existence  that  Mrs.  Cope  had 
talked  about.  He  leaves  their  comfort- 
able suburb  and  goes  to  the  bohemian 
environment  of  the  big  city7.  He  meets 
a  few  people  and  goes  to  some  parties, 
but  finds  it  all  rather  senseless. 

Then  he  goes  abroad  and  lives  for 
some  time  with  some  American  refu- 
gees from  conformity  in  a  Spanish 
village.  These  are  the  people  who  are 
going  to  write  or  are  going  to  paint, 
but  mostly  do  nothing.  Fred  has  some 
trouble  fitting  in  with  them,  but  he 
does  the  best  he  can  and  is  at  least 
partially  accepted.  He  talks  about 
painting  and  writing  and  is  regarded 
as  some  sort  of  artist.  Finally  it  dawns 
upon  him  that  this  is  all  a  hollow, 
phony  world  and  that  these  people, 
instead  of  being  free  and  advanced, 
are  as  confined  to  their  own  conven- 
tions as  his  friends  back  in  suburbia. 

Interestingly  enough,  his  wife  is 
discovering  the  same  thing  because 
she  goes  back  home  and  finds  herself 
in  the  midst  of  a  prosaic,  dull  world 
which  she  ran  away  from  when  she 
left.  She  meets  an  artist  and  an  old 
flame — but  this  is  not  what  she  was 
looking  for.  does  not  represent  what 
she  thought  she  wanted.  Worst  of  all. 
she  does  not  know  where  her  husband 
is. 

Finally,  she  goes  back  home  again 
and  Fred  also  wanders  back  to  the 
place  from  whence  he  started.  At  the 
end  of  the  book,  they  have  reestab- 
lished their  marriage  and  both  have 
learned  something  about  life  and 
about  themselves.  They  have  learned 
that  being  free  is  often  nothing  more 
than  a  new  slavery  and  that  in  this 
world  of  sophistication  there  are  a 
good  many  things  worse  than  being 
square.  It  is  a  first-rate  novel  suggest- 
ing some  very  important  things  with- 
out laboring  the  points  too  much.      □ 
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Taking  the  Scriptures  to  the  people  where  they  are,  in  forms  so  bright  and 
contemporary  that  their  interest  will  be  snared,  is  a  vast  and  complex  job  for  the  150-year-old 
organization  that  is  the  United  States'  largest  distributor  of  Bibles. 

The  BOOK... 

For  Modern  Man 


By  WEBB  GARRISON 

Pastor,  Central  Methodist  Church,  Evansville,  Ind. 
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.  S  YOU  read  this,  a  dilapidated 
panel  truck  probably  is  sitting  in 
the  street  of  a  remote  village  in 
Ecuador,  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of 
curious  people.  A  name  is  painted 
across  its  hood;  translated  it  means 
"The  Sower." 

Wherever  he  attracts  a  crowd, 
die  man  who  drives  "The  Sower" 
passes  out  paperbound  copies  of 
the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark — "A  sower 
went  out  to  sow  .  .  ."  One  of  hun- 
dreds of  people  working  on  every 
continent,  the  driver  is  a  Bible 
colporteur.  The  word  comes  from  a 
French  term  for  "one  who  carries 
from  the  neck." 

Sometimes  colporteurs'  services 
are  donated,  but  many  depend  on 
their  sales  of  Bibles,  Testaments, 
and  portions  of  Scripture  for  part 
of  their  living.  Some  travel  by 
Jeep,  motor  launch,  bicycle,  don- 


key, or  camel.  A  few  still  walk  their 
lengthy  routes. 

Colporteur  Elie,  working  in  the 
Near  East  where  there  are  few 
Christians,  managed  to  sell  600 
books  one  month  and  1,050  the 
next.  A  villager  who  had  left  his 
hut  to  buy  kerosene  for  his  lamp 
bought  a  Gospel  to  light  his  heart 
instead.  Another,  carrying  a  water 
jar,  selected  die  Gospel  of  St.  John 
after  Elie  read  to  him  what  Jesus 
said  to  the  Samaritan  woman  about 
the  living  water.  He  paid  with  cop- 
per coins;  in  regions  where  income 
is  low,  however,  payment  often 
is  in  kind — fish,  salt,  coconut  oil, 
eggs,  or  lodging  for  the  night. 

Nobody  knows  precisely  how 
many  colporteurs  are  at  work 
around  the  world.  Collectively, 
they  are  a  significant  part  in  the 
complex     process     of     translating. 


publishing,    and    distributing    the 
Holy  Scriptures. 

Pooling  Resources 
In  May,  the  American  Bible  So- 
ciety celebrates  its  150th  anniver- 
sary. It  grew  out  of  numerous  local 
societies  for  distributing  the  Bible 
which  had  developed  after  the  turn 
of  the  19th  century.  Missionary  in 
purpose,  and  intensely  zealous, 
these  groups  were  at  work  in  100 
cities  in  1816  when  their  leaders 
met  in  New  York  City.  They  had 
been  called  together  by  Elias  Bou- 
dinot,  a  patriot  who  had  signed  the 
cease-fire  pact  with  England  in 
1783,  at  the  urging  of  a  group  of 
churchmen  who  felt  the  societies 
should  pool  their  resources. 

The  meeting  took  place  in  the 
Garden  Street  Dutch  Reformed 
Church.    William   Jay,   son   of  the 
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first  chief  justice  of  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court,  was  there.  So  were 
preacher  Lyman  Beecher  and 
novelist  James  Fenimore  Cooper. 

It  was  decided  to  model  the 
American  Bible  Society  after  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
which  had  been  founded  12  years 
earlier,  and  to  hold  it  to  a  program 
of  producing  and  distributing  the 
Holy  Bible  without  note  or  com- 
ment. Such  a  simple  platform  by- 
passed entanglement  in  theological 
and  sectarian  debates  and  proved 
irresistible. 

There  were  a  few  early  protests, 
but  not  many.  In  a  day  when  bar- 
riers between  evangelical  denomi- 
nations were  being  raised  and  new 
cleavages  were  developing  almost 
yearly,  churchmen  of  many  faiths 
took  pride  in  the  fact  that  they 
could  stand  together  in  this  one 
endeavor.  The  term  "ecumenical" 
was  used  rarely  in  those  days,  but 
the  new  Bible  Society  was  the 
earliest  channel  through  which  ecu- 
menical longings  could  find  tangi- 
ble expression.  Individuals,  con- 
gregations, and  whole  denomina- 
tions began  to  back  it. 

Delegates  at  the  first  meeting 
were  concerned  with  finding  ways 
to  provide  Bibles  to  fill  the  vacuum 
created  by  the  War  of  1812  and 
subsequent  tariff  acts  which  had 
cut  off  the  Bible  supply  from  Brit- 
ish publishers.  Many  wanted  to  get 
support  for  a  drive  to  furnish  Bibles 
to  the  pioneers  spreading  along  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers.  In  its 
first  year,  the  American  Bible  So- 
ciety collected  the  incredible  total 
of  10,000  Bibles  for  distribution  in 
"the  West." 

Overseas  work  began  the  next 
year  with  a  grant  to  help  finance 
publication  of  Spanish  New  Testa- 
ments for  use  in  Trinidad  and 
Chile.  In  1S20,  the  special  needs 
of  military  forces  were  recognized, 
and  3,500  Bibles  were  given  to 
U.S.  fighting  men.  This  was  in 
keeping  with  the  society's  primary 
goal  of  taking  the  Scriptures  to 
"the  American  destitute" — people 
not  necessarily  poor,  but  destitute 
of  Bibles.  Many  of  these  "needy 
ones"  did  not  read  English,  so  by 
1S54  Bibles  in  13  languages  were 
being  distributed  to  immigrants  en- 
tering through  the  port  of  New 
Orleans  alone. 


Methodist  Support 

The  first  recorded  Methodist  gift 
to  the  American  Bible  Society — 
$554 — came  from  a  New  York  con- 
gregation in  1818.  As  more  and 
more  Methodists  came  to  favor  sup- 
porting the  American  Bible  Society 
instead  of  similar  and  possibly 
overlapping  efforts  by  their  own 
missionary  and  Bible  society, 
money  began  to  flow  through  of- 
ficial channels  of  the  church. 

In  1963-64,  the  last  year  for 
which  figures  have  been  released, 
The  Methodist  Church  provided 
the  American  Bible  Society  with 
$169,940  from  World  Service  funds. 
Methodist  support  is  second  only 
to  that  from  the  Southern  Baptist 
Convention.  Total  grants  from  73 
denominations  amounted  to  $1,- 
186,960.  Living  donors  contributed 
$3,373,691,  and  investment  income 
plus  legacies  and  annuities  pro- 
vided $2,533,304.  Self-supporting 
publishing  activities  accounted  for 
$1,831,233,  making  a  total  income 
of  $7,738,228.  Even  so,  the  year 
ended  with  a  deficit  of  $78,000. 

One  reason  for  the  deficit  is  the 
society's  program  to  provide  Scrip- 
tures for  the  blind.  This  work  be- 
gan in  1835. 

Braille  Bibles  and  Scripture  por- 
tions are  available  now  in  34  lan- 
guages. Blind  readers  even  have 
a  10-volume  concordance.  But  of 
the  400,000  blind  persons  in  this 
country,  only  about  15  percent  read 
with  their  fingertips.  Two  thirds 
of  them  are  over  65,  and  as  a  rule 
a  person  who  loses  his  sight  after 
middle  age  finds  it  difficult  to  use 
Braille  fluently.  For  those  who  do 
not  read  Braille,  the  American 
Bible  Society  in  1935  produced  the 
New  Testament  on  phonograph 
records.  The  Old  Testament  was 
recorded  soon  after. 

It  cost  $170  to  produce  a  com- 
plete set  of  those  Bible  records. 
And,  recorded  in  that  fashion,  the 
Bible  occupied  169  double-faced 
long-playing  discs.  Recently,  new 
records  have  been  produced  that 
play  at  16-2/3  rpm  and  give  four 
times  the  reading  material  for  each 
dollar  spent.  Tape  recordings  now 
are  gaining  in  popularity.  The  en- 
tire New  Testament  can  be  put  on 
eight  tapes  for  $23.60. 

Regardless  of  cost,  all  types  of 
material — books,        records.        and 


tapes — are  provided  to  the  blind 
for  whatever  contribution  they 
wish  to  make.  Also,  large-print  New 
Testaments  and  portions  of  Scrip- 
tures are  being  published  for  peo- 
ple with  failing  sight. 

Goals  Redoubled 

Another  reason  for  the  deficit  is 
that  the  society  has  doubled,  then 
redoubled  distribution  goals  within 
a  decade.  Twenty  years  ago  more 
than  a  score  of  Bible  societies,  in- 
cluding the  big  ones  of  Europe 
and  the  United  States  and  smaller 
national  societies  in  countries  like 
Korea  and  Brazil,  formed  the 
United  Bible  Societies  of  the  world. 
From  the  beginning,  leaders  have 
stressed  the  fact  that  Bible  dis- 
tribution has  not  been  keeping  pace 
with  population  increases.  In  Tokyo 
three  years  ago,  die  United  Bible 
Societies  adopted  a  world  goal  call- 
ing for  distribution  of  150  million 
Scriptures  in  1966.  Half  of  that,  or 
75  million  copies,  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  die  American  Bible  So- 
ciety, which  distributed  about  32 
million  Scriptures  in  1962  and  a 
mere  18  million  in  195S. 

Much  of  the  numerical  increase 
is  due  to  a  fast-mounting  popularity 
of  "little  booklets,"  such  as  the 
Psalms,  the  individual  Gospels,  and 
special  selections  for  Christmas, 
Easter,  and  Pentecost.  Most  of 
these  have  been  issued  for  general 
use,  but  several  booklets  have  been 
prepared  especially  for  Mediodists. 
For  the  Methodist  1964-6S  quad- 
rennial program,  the  society  pub- 
lished The  Letter  of  Paul  to  the 
Ephesians,  at  4^  in  a  format  match- 
ing the  study  book  One  Witness 
in  One  World.  More  than  650.000 
copies  of  Ephesians  have  been 
used. 

Single  books  of  the  Bible  in 
paperback  format  were  introduced 
at  Chicago's  Century  of  Progress 
Exposition  in  1933.  In  appearance 
these  "penny  portions,"  which  ac- 
tually sold  for  1^,  were  not  par- 
ticularly inviting,  yet  were  run- 
away best  sellers.  As  a  result,  all 
the  books  of  the  Bible  have  since 
been  issued  in  this  format. 

In  1946,  the  American  Bible  So- 
eietv  issued  an  experimental  edi- 
tion titled  The  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  With  large  type  and  a  dec- 
orated cover,  this  proved  to  be  an 
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immediate  hit  and  became  the  first 
of  the  society's  "selections"  (as  dis- 
tinguished irom  portions,  which  in- 
cluded at  least  one  entire  hook  of 
the  Bible).  In  20  years,  The  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  has  been  issued  in 
15  languages  and  dialects. 

Since  World  War  II,  the  society 
has  used  bright  colors  and  new 
art  forms.  Long  restricted  to  publi- 
cation of  the-  King  James  Version, 
it  now  issues  booklets  in  the  Phil- 
lips translation  and  that  of  the  New- 
English  Bible.  One  Way  for  Mod- 
cm  Man,  the  Phillips  translation  of 
the  Gospel  according  to  John,  has 
pictures  every  few  pages.  And  in- 
stead of  conventional  drawings  of 
life  in  Palestine,  there  are  camera 
studies  made  on  the  streets  of 
New  York  and  Chicago.  A  strik- 
ingly illustrated  New  Testament 
runs  to  260  large  pages  with  581 
photographs.  It  is  available  both 
in  the  King  James  and  the  Revised 
Standard  Versions,  clothbound,  and 
is  distributed  at  $2.50  a  copy; 
paperback  copies  sell  for  $1. 

Publications  prepared  primarily 
for  U.S.  Christians  are  issued  with 
the  hope  that  they  will  pay  their 
own  way.  Low  costs  are  the  result 
of  huge  printings.  Even  on  the 
mission  field,  recipients  are  en- 
couraged to  pay  something  for  the 
Scriptures.  Missionaries  have 
learned  that  donated  copies  are  not 
valued  as  highly  as  those  for  which 
the  reader  has  paid  something. 

Much  of  the  work  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bible  Society  is  wholly  subsi- 
dized, however,  such  as  reduction 
of  primitive  languages  to  writing 
and  then  preparing  Scripture  trans- 
lations for  people  who  are  in  the 
process  of  becoming  literate.  Mis- 
sionary-translators have  outstripped 
all  other  workers  combined  in  de- 
vising alphabets  and  word  lists  so 
tongues  and  dialects  which  have 
never  been  written  down  can  be 
used  in  writing  and  printing. 

At  least  one  book  of  the  Bible 
has  been  published  in  more  than 
1,200  languages,  enough  to  make 
it  understandable  by  95  percent 
of  the  world's  people.  The  whole 
Bible  has  been  published  in  only 
236  languages.  Many  of  these  edi- 
tions go  back  a  century  or  more 
and  represent  the  somewhat  halt- 
ing work  of  missionaries  who  did 
their    best    but    could    not    avoid 
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Mustard  Seed  Art 

"THE  IDEA  is  present  even  where  the  brush  has  not  passed,"  wrote 
the  author  of  the  Chinese  classic  The  Mustard  Seed  Garden,  and  it  is 
this  kind  of  picture-shorthand  which  Swiss  artist  Annie  Vallotton  used 
in  illustrating  the  American  Bible  Society's  paperback  edition  of  the 
Gospel  of  Mark,  titled  The  Right  Time.  She  can  capture  the  essence  of 
universal  emotion  in  a  few  simple  lines.  The  daughter  of  a  Swiss 
Protestant  writer,  she  began  to  use  her  artistic  talent  early  to  interpret 
the  teachings  of  Jesus.  So  fresh  and  dramatic  were  her  drawings  for 
the  paperback  Gospel  that  she  was  asked  to  illustrate  the  American 
Bible  Society's  1966  publication  of  the   New  Testament. 


stilted  and  sometimes  literal  trans- 
lations. Then,  too,  languages 
change,  and  there  is  a  never-ending 
need  for  contemporary  translations. 
Thus,  instead  of  being  practically 
finished,  the  work  of  translating  the 
Bible  is  just  beginning.  This  year 
more  translators  are  at  work  than 
at  any  previous  time  in  history. 

Branching   Out 

The  American  Bible  Society  has 
other  programs.  Begun  in  1944,  the 
Worldwide  Bible-Reading  Program 
from  Thanksgiving  to  Christmas 
annually  brings  into  being  the 
"world's  largest  Bible  class"  as  mil- 
lions of  people  clip  the  list  of  daily 
Bible  readings  from  their  news- 
papers and  magazines. 

Celebrating  its  fourth  birthday 
in  1966,  the  Bible-A-Month  Club 
is  unlike  most  book  clubs — Bible-A- 
Month  members  do  not  get,  they 
give  a  Bible  a  month. 

In  recognition  of  the  society's  an- 
niversary, President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  and  most  of  the  state  gov- 
ernors have  declared  1966  "The 
Year  of  the  Bible."  By  the  end  of 
the  year,  the  society  will  be  occupy- 
ing a  new  12-story  Bible  House  in 
New  York  City;  it  will  have  a  new 


edition  of  the  Greek  New  Testa- 
ment; anniversary  meetings  will 
have  been  held  ( in  May ) ;  a  history 
of  the  society  by  Kenneth  Scott 
Latourette  will  have  appeared;  and 
a  film  on  the  growth  of  the  society 
will  have  been  premiered. 

In  this  secular  age,  can  the 
printed  Word  of  God  be  a  vital 
force  to  redeem  lives,  reform  so- 
ciety, and  direct  the  course  of  his- 
tory? Dr.  Robert  T.  Taylor,  gen- 
eral secretary  of  the  society,  be- 
lieves it  can.  "Shining  panaceas  and 
quick  Utopias,"  and  "false  hopes" 
like  dialectical  materialism  are 
either  lost  or  unmasked,  he  has 
pointed  out,  and  much  of  the  world 
is  in  despair.  But  "man's  extremity 
is  God's  opportunity  .  .  .  Modern 
man  is  ready  for  the  Book." 

The  American  Bible  Society's  ul- 
timate goals  for  home  and  overseas 
appears  deceptively  simple — a 
Bible  in  every  Christian  home  and 
a  Scripture  portion  in  the  hands 
of  everybody  who  can  read  or  be 
taught  to  read.  Viewed  in  depth, 
however,  the  aims  of  the  society 
are  so  stupendous  that  it  now  faces 
challenges  many  times  greater  than 
those  which  led  to  its  organization 
150  years  ago.  □ 
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Together  with  the  Small  Fry 
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.ICHIE  Martin  knew  that  no  one 
was  permitted  to  stay  in  the  class- 
rooms dining  lunch  hour,  but  he  had 
forgotten  his  jacket  and  it  was  a  little 
chilly  on  the  playground.  He  would 
be  in  the  cloakroom  only  a  second, 
he  told  himself. 

But  as  he  took  his  jacket  off  the 
hook,  he  heard  the  classroom  door 
open.  He  held  his  breath.  If  his 
teacher,  Mrs.  Blake,  found  him  there, 
he  would  have  to  stay  after  school. 

Richie  peeked  around  the  cloak- 
room door  and  was  surprised  to  see 
his  friend,  Jimmy  Edwards,  tiptoeing 
up  to  Mrs.  Blake's  desk.  Richie  almost 
called  out,  but  he  stopped  with  his 
mouth  open.  Jimmy  was  taking  Mrs. 
Blake's  favorite  gold  pen!  It  was  the 
one  she  said  she  cherished  because 
her  mother  had  given  it  to  her  when 
she  was  graduated  from  college. 


By  ALAN  CUBURN 


After  Jimmy  had  slipped  out  the 
classroom  door  again,  Richie  followed 
him  with  a  worried  look. 

Surely,  Jimmy  wouldn't  steal, 
thought  Richie.  Maybe  Mrs.  Blake 
had  sent  him  to  get  the  pen  for  her. 
Yes,  probably  that  was  it.  Richie  felt 
a  little  better — but  not  too  much. 

When  class  came  to  order  after 
lunch,  Mrs.  Blake  looked  stern. 

"I  forgot  to  lock  the  doors  during 
noon  hour  today,"  she  said.  "Now  I 
find  that  my  gold  pen  is  missing.  Did 
anyone  see  someone  come  in  or  go  out 
of  the  room?" 

Everyone  was  silent  a  few  moments, 
then  Debbie  Brown  raised  her  hand. 

"I  had  to  go  to  the  nurse's  office 
during  lunch,  and  I  saw  someone 
coming  out  of  our  room.  I — I  think 
it  was  Ray." 

Ray's  ears  turned  red  as  everyone 


looked  at  him.  "I  forgot  my  lunch 
and  came  back  just  for  a  minute." 
he  protested.  "I  didn't  take  anything 
else." 

"You  know  the  school  rules."  said 
Mrs.  Blake  firmly.  "You  should  have 
asked  me  before  returning  to  the 
classroom  for  anything.  See  me  after 
school,  please." 

Richie  sat  and  stared  at  Jimmy  in 
disbelief.  How  could  his  friend  sit 
there  with  the  pen  in  his  pocket  and 
not  say  a  word? 

When  the  final  bell  rang  at  three 
o'clock,  Jimmy  was  the  first  out  the 
door,  but  Richie  caught  up  with  him 
before  he  left  the  playground. 

"Hi,  Rich,"  said  Jimmy  cheerfully. 
"How  about  a  ball  game?" 

"No,"  declared  Richie.  "First. 
Jimmy,  I  want  to  know  why  you  took 
Mrs.  Blake's  gold  pen." 
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"First.  Jimmy, 
I   want  to  know   why 
you  took  Mrs.  Blah's 
gold  pen."  Jimmy 
turned  white  .  .  . 
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Jiinnn  turned  white  and  began  to 
sputter:  '*\Vh — \vh — what  makes  you 
think  1  took  it?" 

"Because  1   was  in  the  cloakroom 

when    you    came    in    at    noon.    1    saw 

ever)  thing." 

"Then  why  didn't  you  say  anything 
when    Mrs.    Blake   asked?" 

"You're  my  friend,  and  1  wanted 
to   give   you   a   chance   to   explain," 

replied    Richie.    "\\  h\     did    you    take 

it?" 

"To    show     my     little    sister."    said 

Jimmy  desperately.  "She's  been  sick 
lor  a  long  time.  She  likes  pretty  gold- 
colored  things  to  play  with.  1  wanted 
to  show  her  something  that  was  real 
gold.  But  I  wasn't  going  to  let  her 
keep  the  pen,  just  hold  it  and  look 
at  it.  Honest.  1  was  going  to  put  it 
hack  tomorrow.  I  still  am.  OK?" 

Richie  knew  about  Jimmy's  little 
sister,  but  he  shook  his  head. 

"No.  It's  not  right.  You  aunt 
supposed  to  borrow  something  without 


asking  first.  You  have  to  take  it  back 

now    or   you    won't    he   ni\    Friend   any 

more."  Jimmy  looked  at  his  shoes. 
"Well,   Ok.    Hut   maybe   you'll  go 

with  me.  We  can  say  we  lound  the 
pen  on  the  sick-walk." 

Richie  shook  his  head.  "You  have 
to  tell  the  truth." 

"It    I   do,"   said  Jimmy,   "then    ill 

have  to  sa\  you  were  ill  the  cloak- 
room. You'll  have  to  stay  alter  school." 

Richie  frowned.  He  didn't  like  that 
idea  at  all. 

"So,  let's  sa\  we  lound  the  pen  on 
the  sidewalk,"  pursued  Jimmy.  "That'll 
make  it  Ok." 

"Nol"  exploded  Richie.  "You  took 
the  pen  and  I  saw  you.  That's  the 
truth.  ( lome  on." 

Reluctantly  Jimmy  followed  Richie 
back  to  their  classroom  where  they 
told  Mrs.   Blake  what  had  happened. 

"I'm  so  glad  to  have  my  nice  pen 
back!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Blake.  "I  be- 
lieve you,  Jimmy,   when  you  say  you 


were  borrowing  it  in  show  youi  little 

sister.     Hut     next     time,     rciiicinbci     to 
ask   pel  mission   first.    Here,    I    have  an 
other    pen    in    my    desk    with    a    gold 
colored  cap.    Perhaps   your   little   sistei 
would    like    to    keep    it,"    she    added, 
handing  it  to  Jinnm  . 

"NOW,  as  lor  yOU  two  coining  into 
the  classroom  dining  lunch  hour," 
continued  Mrs.  Blake,  "you  know  the 
school  rules,  and  it  wouldn't  he  lair 
to  Ray  it  you  weren't  kept  alter  school. 
So  please  take  your  places. 

"Maybe  we  could  help  you  clean 
ui),"  suggested  Richie.  Mrs.  Blake 
smiled. 

"That  would  be  fine,"  she  said.  As 
they  started,  Mrs.  Blake  turned  to 
Richie.  "Thank  you,  Richard,"  she 
said. 

Richie  grinned  as  he  went  to  work. 
He  knew  Mrs.  Blake  was  thanking 
him  for  something  else  beside  helping 
to  clean  the  room.  It  made  staying 
alter  school  seem  almost  all  right.     □ 
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YOU  CAN  make  lovely  little  gift 
sachets  for  the  ladies  you  know,  using 
old  greeting  cards. 

Just  cut  around  the  picture  on  the 
card  in  the  shape  of  a  two-  or  three- 
inch  heart,  circle,  diamond,  or  what- 
ever you  wish.  You  might  scallop  the 
edges  or  use  pinking  shears. 

Make  a  backing  for  the  sachet  by 
drawing  around  the  cutout  onto  pas- 
tel-colored paper,  or  merely  fold  the 
card  in  half  if  it  has  an  all-over  de- 
sign. You  might  even  use  the  plain 
back  of  a  oard  by  cutting  out  and 
pasting  flowers  on  it,  adding  green 
crayon  or  construction  paper  stems 
and  leaves. 

Buy  powdered  sachet  at  a  drug  or 
variety  store  and  sprinkle  some  on 
bits  of  cotton.  Place  the  cotton  in  the 
middle  of  the  back  of  the  cutout  and 
glue  the  backing  over  it.  Insert  a 
ribbon  loop  before  gluing.  Add  bits  of 


ribbon,  lace,  or  glitter  for  decoration, 
if  you  wish. 

— Katherine  Corliss  Bartow 

THE  gentlemen  you  know  will  enjoy 
a  pencil  holder  for  a  gift. 

Obtain  a  piece  of  flexible  corru- 
gated cardboard  from  a  grocery  or 
drugstore. 

Cutting  across  the  grain,  make  a 
strip  four  inches  deep  and  18  inches 
long.  Roll  this  up  and  tape  it  together. 
Then  with  poster  paint,  color  your 
holder,  and  add  a  touch  of  gold  paint 
at  the  edges. 

After  it  is  dry,  cut  the  person's 
initial  out  of  contrasting  construction 
or  gold  paper  and  paste  it  on  the 
front  of  the  pencil  holder,  insert  a  few 
gaily  colored  pencils  between  the 
rows  of  rolled  cardboard,  and  you 
have  a  handsome  and  useful  desk  dec- 
oration. — Eileen  M.  Hasse 
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SELECTED  BITS  FROM  YOUR 


One-Sentence  Summary 

FRANK    BALL 

Barbour sville,  W.Va. 

The  three-page  article  Why  1  Left 
the  Ministry  [March,  page  16],  by  J. 
Robert  Ewbank,  could  have  been 
summed  up  adequately  and  correctly  in 
one  sentence:  "I  got  out  of  the  ministry 
because  I  never  was  divinely  called 
into  it." 

My  father  left  a  lucrative  job  in  the 
educational  system  of  this  state  to  serve 
hardscrabble  circuits  in  the  Appalachian 
highland,  beginning  on  a  10-point  cir- 
cuit in  1902  for  $300  a  year  and  wind- 
ing up  on  a  5-point  circuit  at  $1,400  a 
year  20  years  later.  His  six  sons  were 
denied  every  facility  of  modern  living 
in  addition  to  being  subject  to  the  same 
trials  as  the  Ewbank  children.  Yet  never 
once  in  his  sacrificing  life  did  he  look 
back  to  the  well-watered  plains  of  his 
former  profession.  He  was  divinely 
called  into  the  ministry. 

Wake  Up,  Laymen! 

W.  THOMAS  SNYDER,  Pastor 

First  Methodist  Church 

Manchester,  Ky. 

Many  laymen  once  more  will  dismiss 
the  subject  of  Why  I  Left  the  Ministry 
by  saying  that  Author  Ewbank  was 
either  not  "called"  or  else  not  really 
dedicated.  Thus  they  will  excuse  them- 
selves from  any  responsibility  for  the 
current  minister  shortage  and  minis- 
terial dropouts. 

It  is  high  time  that  our  lay  members 
waken  from  their  complacency  and 
realize  the  precarious  position  they  have 
forced  their  ministers  into. 

Congratulations  to  Mr.  Ewbank  for 
saying  so  many  things  which  needed  to 
be  said.  But  his  decision  is  not  mine; 
I  do  not  plan  to  leave  the  ministry. 

What's  to  Complain  About? 

MRS.  RAY  POTTER 

Longmont,  Colo. 

I  cannot  understand  why  your  maga- 
zine would  publish  an  article  such  as 
Why  I  Left  the  Ministry  by  J.  Robert 
Ewbank.  It  is  plain  to  see  that  Mr. 
Ewbank  was  not  a  thoroughly  sincere 
and  devout  minister. 

And  ministers  complaining  of  finances 
make  me  sick!  When  they  get  housing, 
utilities,  and  car  expenses  all  paid  and 


then  get  a  good  salary  besides,  I  don't 
know  what  they  have  to  complain  about. 
They  get  more  than  most  members  of 
the  congregation. 

Why  Publish  Such  Things? 

OTHO  M    BRANTLEY,  Pastor 

Kingston  Methodist  Church 

Laurel,  Miss. 

I  have  read  very  carefully  the  story 
Why  I  Left  the  Ministry  by  J.  Robert 
Ewbank.  It  is  not  difficult  for  me  to 
understand  Mr.  Ewbank,  but  I  do  not 
understand  why  such  a  story  merits  a 
place  in  such  a  wonderful  magazine  as 
Together. 

This  is  not  going  to  challenge  our 
young  men  and  women  to  enter  the 
vocations  and  professions  of  the  church. 
We  need  to  keep  such  stories  in  the 
background  and  lift  out  instead  stories 
of  men  whose  calling  compelled  them  to 
stick  it  out,  even  though  the  going  be- 
came  difficult. 

Ours  is  the  challenge  of  the  cross  of 
Christ  and  that  only. 

Some  Problems  Will  Continue 

ALLEN  L.  VANCIL,  Pastor 

First  Methodist  Church 

West  Plains,  Mo. 

J.  Robert  Ewbank's  article  undoubt- 
edly will  come  as  a  shock  to  many  per- 
sons, both  lay  and  ministerial.  I  must 
say  that  I  agree  with  the  good  bishop 
he  mentioned — that  the  reasons  for 
leaving  the  ministry  are  just  the  reasons 
one  ought  to  stay  with  it. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  Brother  Ewbank 
will  find,  in  whatever  work  he  under- 
takes, that  trivia  will  continue  to  oc- 
cupy a  larger  share  of  his  time  than 
he  likes;  that  there  will  still  be  family 
tensions,  including  wrestling  with  the 
family  budget;  and  that  his  efforts  to 
"witness"  will  be  just  as  frustrating.  He 
has  our  prayers. 

What  About  Prayer? 

MRS.  R.  WEBSTER 

Pacific,  Mo. 

Why  I  Left  the  Ministry  is  a  timely 
article,  and  I  agree  that  everything  he 
said  about  people  of  the  church  is  true. 
However,  I  searched  the  article  for  one 
word  about  prayer  and  did  not  find  it. 
Maybe  this  omission  indicates  what  is 
at  the  heart  of  all  our  problems  today. 


None  of  us  takes  his  problems  to  God 
for  help  in  solving  them.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Ewbank  did  pray  about  his  problems, 
but  I  wish  he  had  mentioned  it  if  he 
did.  We  all  seem  reluctant  even  to 
mention  the  word  prayer,  as  if  we 
would  be  admitting  weakness  if  we  con- 
fessed that  we  had  to  pray  about  a 
problem. 

Congratulations  for  Courage 

ODEN  A.  HAYNES,  Associate  Pastor 

Mentor  Methodist  Church 

Mentor,  Ohio 

I'm  sure  you  will  be  deluged  with 
letters  of  criticism  about  J.  Robert 
Ewbank's  decision  to  leave  the  ministry. 
so  let  me  congratulate  him  not  only  for 
the  courage  to  make  the  change  but 
also  for  the  courage  to  allow  his 
thoughts  to  be  printed. 

There  is  a  strong  feeling  that  a  man 
who  leaves  the  ministry  is  being  un- 
faithful to  all  that  is  sacred  and  good. 
We  need  to  realize  that  many  men  in 
the  ministry  might  serve  God  more 
ably,  usefully,  and  creatively  in  other 
careers. 

I  have  known  seven  men  who  have 
left  the  parish  ministry  in  recent  years, 
most  for  reasons  similar  to  those  given 
by  Mr.  Ewbank.  Before  we  criticize 
too  harshly,  we  ought  to  ask  if  the 
church  is  not  guilty  of  trying  to  squeeze 
its  ministers  into  a  mold,  one  which 
some    (perhaps  most)    men   do   not   fit. 

How  About  the  Pony? 

JOHN    A.    STRALEY 

Rockville  Centre,  N.Y. 

That  was  an  interesting  piece  by  J. 
Robert  Ewbank  starting  on  page  16 
of  your  March  issue.  Did  his  daughter 
ever  get  the  pony? 

For  the  benefit  of  Reader  Straley  and 
others  who  wondered,  ice  asked  Mr. 
Ewbank  for  a  late  report.  His  ansiver: 
"No,  Glenda  doesn't  have  a  pony  yet. 
As  soon  as  all  the  expenses  of  reloca- 
tion and  such  are  met,  perhaps  she  will 
get  that  pony  she  has  dreamed  of  and 
planned  on  for  years.  She  was  pleased 
that  you  asked." — Editors 

Boiling  Point  Reached 

MRS.   JAMES   C.   PATTERSON 

Killeen,  Texas 

After  months  of  silent  smoldering,  I 
have  finally  reached  a  full-blown  rage. 
Your  attitude  toward  our  country's  in- 
volvement in  Viet  Nam  distresses  me 
as  a  Christian,  a  former  Methodist,  and 
most  deeply  as  the  wife  of  an  Army 
officer  headed  for  Viet  Nam. 

I  was  relieved  to  read  the  letters 
from  Frank  T.  Vaughn  and  Dwight  W. 
Hall  in  the  February  issue.  [See  Letters. 
page  72.]  Apparently  others  are  ques- 
tioning your  position,  too. 

There  are  so  many  burning  issues 
which    need    the    attention    of   all    who 
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call  themselves  Christians  that  it  would 
seem  wise  to  devote  your  magazine  to 
exploring  those  issues  which  arc  cur- 
rent, vital,  even  controversial,  but  which 
are  more  honestly  within  your  realm 
of  knowledge  and   ability  to  judge. 

Our  religious  leaders  are  expecting 
this  nation  to  act  as  a  Christian  nation, 
but  they  seem  to  have  lost  sight  of  the 
fad  that  we  are  living  in  a  world  that 
rejects   Christ   and   his   high   standards. 

The  fact  that  we  ignore  aggression 
and  proclaim  our  opposition  to  war  does 
not  change  the  reality  of  their  exist- 
ence. 

I,  too,  am  opposed  to  war  as  surely 
as  I  am  opposed  to  poverty,  disease, 
bigotry,  hypocrisy,  and  sin.  But  as  long 
as  they  are  so  overwhelmingly  present, 
we  must  try  to  deal  with  them  intelli- 
gently. 

'Viral,  Basic  Issues' 

RICHARD  C.  HACKMAN 

Manchester,  Mo. 

The  March  Together  was  one  of  your 
best  issues.  Every  article  deals  with 
vital,  basic  issues.  They  contain  ideas 
worthy  of  careful  consideration  by  all, 
and  they  are  written  with  fine  literary 
skill. 

He  Sees  Advancement 

THAD  J.  RUTTER,  Associate  Pastor 

Community  Methodist  Church 

Elm  Grove,  Wis. 

I  have  just  finished  reading  Joseph 
Mathews  on  Church  Renewal,  the  inter- 
view in  Together's  March  issue  [page 
47].  As  I  read  this  article,  I  could  not 
help  but  ponder  what  incredible  ad- 
vancement has  taken  place  in  the  type 
of  article  that  now  appears  in  Together. 
I  am  sure  that  in  the  eyes  of  many, 
however,  what  I  call  advancement  is 
seen  as  something  other  than  this, 
something  negative. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  I  look  upon 
your  task  as  a  courageous  one,  and  I 
feel  that  the  work  you  are  doing  is  not 
going  unnoticed  by  many  who  appre- 
ciate this  new  voice  of  church  renewal 
in  an  unexpected  place. 

March:  Of  a  Lower  Basis 

MARION  L.  SUNDERLIN,  Ret.  Min. 

Arlington,  Va. 

Together  always  has  maintained  an 
extremely  high  level  of  material.  It  has 
proven  a  great  help  to  us  through  the 
years.  The  March  issue  is  of  a  lower 
basis. 

In  the  article  Joseph  Mathews  on 
Church  Renewal,  two  statements  ap- 
pear: "My  heavens,  yes;  it  already 
has!"  [page  48]  and  ".  .  .  my  Lord,  the 
young  ones  will  flock  to  the  ministry" 
[page  50]. 

Are  the  expletives  in  these  two  state- 
ments either  Christian  or  ministerial,  or 
do  they  violate  both? 


In   Wesley  Tradition 

DONALD  J.  CLAKK,  Dean-Director 
New  England   Methodist    Conference 

Center 
Nortli  Andover,  Mass. 

Together  is  rapidly  becoming  a  great 
magazine,  and  I  write  simply  to  express 
appreciation  for  your  work.  The  quality 
and  level  of  your  articles  continue  to 
improve,  and  one  can  feel  the  response 
which  Together  is  making  to  the  vast 
renewal  and  reformation  of  the  church 
which  is  taking  place. 

A  special  thank-you  is  in  order  for 
your  brilliant  article  on  Chicago's  Ecu- 
menical Institute,  Laboratory  for  To- 
morrow's Church  [March,  page  42], 
highlighted  by  the  interview  with  Dean 
Joseph  Mathews.  This  remarkable  insti- 
tution and  its  faculty,  in  many  ways  a 
spiritual  grandchild  of  John  Wesley,  is 
one  of  the  great  manifestations  of  the 
new  power  of  the  Word  of  God  in  our 
day.  Together  has  done  an  excellent 
service  in  bringing  the  institute  directly 
to  the  attention  of  the  entire  Methodist 
Church. 

No  Longer  a    Guilty  Parent' 

MRS.  DIANNE  HINES 

Gaston,  Ind. 

The  article  Are  You  a  Guilty  Parent? 
by  Julius  Segal  [March,  page  39]  was 
excellent.  What  a  shame  there  aren't 
many  more  psychologists  with  similar 
thoughts. 

I  spent  many  an  anguished  hour  when 
my  son  was  five  for  fear  of  doing  the 
wrong  thing.  After  doctoring  both  him 
and  me,  I  was  convinced  he  is  a  very 
nervous  child  due  to  his  natural  make- 
up rather  than  to  my  behavior.  What  a 
burden  would  be  lifted  from  many  par- 
ents if  more  people  had  the  attitude 
of  Julius  Segal. 

Examine  Ourselves,  Not  Christ 

PEG  J.  ANDERSON 

Mesa,  Ariz. 

I  write  in  regard  to  Betty  Mahaffey's 
article  in  Faith,  Reason,  and  the  Open 
Mind  [February,  page  41]. 

I  have  been  active  in  The  Methodist 
Church  all  my  life,  but  I  have  been  a 
Christian  for  only  a  year.  In  all  my 
years  of  Sunday  school  and  church  at- 
tendance, I  never  heard  the  Gospel!  Oh, 
I  heard  "about"  Christ  and  what  he  had 
done  and  how  I  was  supposed  to  love 
him  because  of  it,  and  I  was  instructed 
in  how  to  live  a  "good"  life,  trying  to 
follow  Christ's  teachings.  But  I  never 
heard  the  Gospel. 

Nobody  ever  told  me  that  being  a 
Christian  meant  inviting  Christ  per- 
sonally into  my  heart  and  life  as  my 
Lord  and  Savior.  No  one,  that  is,  until 
God  led  me  to  a  woman  who  cared 
enough  to  explain  how  I  could  receive 
Christ  and  begin  a  new  life  in  him. 

Mrs.  Mahaffey  says,  "Religion  as  we 
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"climb  stairs  sitting  down"  by  installing  a  modern 
home  stair  lift  at  a  fraction  of  a 
new-home  price.  Our  informative 
booklet  tells  all  about  Inclin-ator, 
Inclinette,  and  "Elevette,"  the  j  C/irno'L- 
passenger  chair  lifts  and  elevator  ;,>  [" 

designed  especially  for  home  use.  *> 
Write  today  for  your  free  copy  of... 

Inclinator  Company 

OF  AMERICA 

2307  Paxton  Street,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
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Bishop  iSttll  Answers  Questions  About 


What  is  the  simple  Gospel?  It  is  doubtful  that  the  Good  News  is 
simple  in  this  space-prowling,  computer-worshiping,  power-mad  age, 
but  it  was  not  simple  even  in  the  days  of  Jesus.  It  was  as  compli- 
cated as  the  bewildered,  frustrated  people  to  whom  he  ministered 
when  he  showed  them  how  to  overcome  their  lostness. 

Yet,  the  Good  News  that  he  brought — and  described  so  well  in 
terms  of  lost  coins,  lost  sheep,  lost  sons,  and  lost  worlds — is  simplicity 
itself.  All  we  have  to  do  is  to  surrender  ourselves,  our  businesses  and 
professions,  our  homes,  our  communities,  our  nations  to  God's  will. 

The  simple  Gospel  is  desperately  social,  and  terribly  hard — in- 
escapably joyful. 

Whom  do  we  call  'minister'?  Factually,  the  term  should  refer  to 
anyone,  clergyman  or  layman,  who  serves  the  church  in  its  various 
ministries  of  preaching,  teaching,  counseling,  singing,  building,  writ- 
ing, and  so  on.  Whether  ordained  or  not,  all  such  persons  are  min- 
isters. 

The  General  Conference  at  Pittsburgh,  in  1964,  heard  a  report  rec- 
ommending that  only  a  ministerial  member  in  full  annual  conference 
connection  be  called  "minister."  This  would  have  made  elders  min- 
isters, but  not  deacons.  The  report  was  deferred  for  further  study 
until  1968. 

Is  the  church  sinless?  Of  course  not,  for  it  is  a  divine-human  in- 
stitution that  still  has  many  human  flaws.  Yet,  it  presses  on  toward 
sinlessness,  for  the  church  is  rightly  called  the  Body  of  Christ,  and 
Christ  was   (and  is)  sinless. 

Here  the  Protestant  view  differs  from  the  Roman  Catholic.  The 
Catholic  may,  and  docs,  say  that  the  church  is  a  community  of  sin- 
ners. He  does  not  say  that  the  church  is  a  sinful  community;  this  he 
could  not  say  and  maintain  his  ideas  about  the  uncritical  self-praise 
of  the  church.  For  him,  the  sinlessness  which  Protestantism  sees  as 
a  future  possibility  is  already  here. 

"Forgive  us  our  trespasses"  is  a  prayer  appropriate  for  churches 
as  lor  churchmen. 

\>4an  we  sin  'through  ignorance'?  The  complex  Mosaic  law  left 
no  question  about  guilt  [see  Leviticus  4:2  and  5:17-19].  but  present- 
day  psychology  is  inclined  to  tell  us  that  ignorance  of  the  law  is, 
alter  all,  an  excuse. 

The  trouble  is  that  sinning  is  more  than  breaking  laws,  known  or 
unknown;  it  is  straining  a  relationship.  Even  when  we  do  not  know 
it,  and  even  when  Cod  forgives  us.  our  sins  bruise  and  batter  our 
father-son  relationship  with  him.  So.  wc  pray  (after  Moffatt's  trans- 
lation of  Psalms  19:12):  "Absolve  me  from  my  unknown  faults!" 


"'Blessed   ia   the  questioner'    might    well   becomi    <i    present-day   beatitude," 
T.  Otto  Nail  of  Minnesota,  "for  his  asking  often  makes  its  own  «/.- 


Bishop 


have  known  it  in  the  past  is  losing 
ground;  it  just  does  not  seem  to  speak 
to  our  problems  and  needs  today."  And 
further:  "If  the  church  is  to  survive, 
if  it  is  going  to  offer  something  our 
children  will  seek  and  want,  it  will 
have  to  adapt  itself  to  today." 

I  wonder  if  Mrs.  Mahaffey  has  ever 
read  Hebrews  13:8:  "Jesus  Christ  is 
the  same  yesterday  and  today  and  for 
ever."  The  Methodist  mind  does  not 
need  opening;  it  is  too  opened  to  the 
world  already.  Methodism  has  become 
too  liberal,  too  eager  to  be  up  to  date 
with  the  wisdom  of  men.  We  should 
follow  the  suggestion  of  2  Corinthians 
13:5  and  examine  ourselves,  not  Christ. 

A  Time  for  Truth? 

JOHN  A.  REDMOND.  Instructor  in 
Philosophy   and   Religion 

Florida  Keys  Junior  College 

Key  West,  Fla. 

Your  February  Powwow.  Faith.  Rea- 
son, and  the  Open  Mind,  is  significantly 
outstanding.  Mrs.  Mahaffey's  article 
should  be  read  and  reread  by  every 
adult  Methodist. 

One  great  difficulty  with  many  peo- 
ple is  that  they  are  unwilling  or  un- 
able to  think  straight.  Mrs.  Mahaffey 
deserves  great  credit  for  having  the 
courage  to  state  the  case.  Old  customs 
and  old  notions  have  kept  otherwise 
good  and  well-meaning  people  from  ex- 
periencing growth  in  their  Christian 
lives.  The  gap  between  the  clergy  and 
the  laymen  of  the  church  is  wide.  The 
vast  majority  of  our  ministers  do  not 
find  the  time  ripe  for  acknowledgment 
of  truth.  They  know,  but  they  can't  tell. 
The  laymen  won't  let  them. 

The  phraseology  of  the  "death  of 
God"  theologians  is  unfortunate,  but 
the  idea  is  right.  For  millions  of  people, 
it  is  not  that  God  has  died  but  that  for 
them  he  has  not  yet  been  bom.  Quite 
largely  we  still  talk  the  language  of 
the  19th  century. 

Attention  to  'Fine  Tuning' 

EDWIN   J.   GRIMES.   Pastor 

Uvalda   Methodist  Church 

Uvalda.  Ga. 

Thanks  for  Race  Prejudice — Northern 
Style  [March,  page  15].  Taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  Judicial  Council  rul- 
ings reported  in  the  same  issue  [Ride 
on  Rnce  Questions,  page  6]  and  the 
crucial  problems  we  soon  will  face  in 
Georgia,  your  editorial  Viewpoint  is 
thoroughly  wholesome.  The  "ugly 
hatreds"  and  "irrational  fears" — with 
the  emphasis  on  the  adjectives— abide 
in  our  blind  spots. 

You  have  helped  us  by  pointing  up 
the  difference  in  the  aims  and  satis- 
factions of  the  drive  South  and  North. 
An  analogy  occurs  to  me.  My  TV  set 
has  a  "channel"  knob  and  a  "fine  tun- 
ing" knob.  In  the  South  we  are  troubled 
to  get  shifted  to  the  right  channel:   in 
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McGUFFEY'S  READERS 

lU'prlnts  of  the  original  1879  revised  editions  of  the 
famous  McQUFFKY'S  HEADERS.  Eiact  copies  of  these 
Brand  old  readers  now  available  at  the  following  low 
prices  rOSTl'AID: 

lit    Reader $2.50    4th   Reader $3.50 

2nd   Reader     $2.75     5th   Reader     $3.75 

3rd    Reader $3.25     6th  Reader $4.25 
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Address  TOGETH  ER— Classified  Dept. 
201  Eighth  Avenue,  South.  Nashville,  Tcnn.  37203 
The  CLASSIFIED  section  of  TOGETHER  magazine  is 
designed  exclusively  for  an  exchange  between  subscribers 
and  to  help  subscribers.  Standard  categories  only.  No 
Agents  or  Opportunity  for  profit  advertising.  Advertise- 
ments of  a  strictly  commercial  nature  are  not  acceptable. 
CASH  MUST  ACCOMPANY  ALL  ORDERS.  Bate: 
.  v  per  word  (Minimum  charge  $15.00).  Complete  name 
and  address  or  TOGETHER  confidential  box  number 
is  counted  as  four  words. 

FOR  SALE 

COMPLETE  FURNISHINGS  FROM  ORIGINAL 
sanctuary,  just  five  years  old.  28  pews  from 
sanctuary,  complete  appointments  for  chancel, 
and  5  choir  pews  for  chancel.  Reasonable. 
Contact  Huntingdon  Valley  Methodist  Church, 
3470  Huntingdon  Pike,  Huntingdon  Valley, 
Pennsylvania. 

HELP   WANTED 

EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY  FOR  METHODIST 
Conference  Board  of  Education.  MRE  or  equiv- 
alent required.  Contact  Rev.  James  Batten, 
President,  New  Hampshh'e  Conference  Board 
of  Education,  19  Kilburn  St.,  Littleton,  New 
Hampshire. 

ASSISTANT  PASTOR  FOR  CHURCH.  Visita- 
tion and  occasional  preaching.  House  provided. 
Salary  negotiable,  dependent  upon  whether 
part  or  full-time.  Write:  Rev.  Roland  Vanzant, 
19601    N.W.    9   Avenue,   Miami,   Florida    33169. 


DIRECTOR  OF  CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION 
wanted  for  downtown  church,  Fort  Myers, 
Florida.  Church  membership,  1700 ;  Church 
School  membership,  900.  Adequate  salary  and 
furnished  home  provided.  For  details  write 
First  Methodist  Church,  P.  O.  Box  809,  Fort 
Myers,  Florida. 

CHAPLAIN.  GOODWILL  INDUSTRIES  OF 
Chicago.  Handicapped  minister  preferred. 
Chapel  services  and  counseling.  Write :  Dr. 
Lester  R.  Minion,  First  Methodist  Church, 
Oak   Park,   Illinois     60302. 

DIRECTOR  CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION.  WRITE 
and  give  qualifications.  Methodist  Church, 
Marshall,  Mo.  65340. 

DENTIST.  PROGRESSIVE  COMMUNITY. 
Ideal  place  for  youngsters.  Earnings  to  $80,000 
or   more.    Box   322,   Jetmore,    Kansas. 

WANTED 

BEHIND  EAR  HEARING  AID.  Carl  Wright- 
Methodist   Minister,   Box    56,    Maury,   N.    C. 


tlir  North,  channels  may  l><'  right  but 
.sound  and  picture  air  wrong  for  lack 
of  fine  tuning. 

Thanks  for  a  great  [March]  issue  of 
a  greal  magazine  needed  by  .ill  Meth- 
odists. 

'Hurray'  She  Says 

TERRI  LeROQUE 

Redlanda,  Calif. 

I  would  like  to  say  "Hurray!"  lor  Dr. 
Harvey  Seifert's  article  The  New  Moral- 
ity: A  Christian  Critique  |  March,  page 
24].  I  am  a  freshman  at  the  University 
of  Redlands,  and  the  issue  which  Dr. 
Seifert  raises  has  profoundly  influenced 
even  our  apathetic  little  campus.  I 
would  like  to  see  everyone  on  campus 
read  this  article  so  that  they  might  see 
that  someone  does  agree  with  our  chap- 
lain in  his  disgust  with  the  proposals 
advanced  by  some  of  the  students.  He 
preached  an  excellent  convocation  ser- 
mon which  the  campus  needed  and 
won't  forget,  but  won't  accept  either. 

Morality    Does   Not   Change 

MRS.  WAYNE  T.  KANE 

Marion,  Iowa 

I  want  to  express  appreciation  for 
The  New  Morality:  A  Christian  Critique. 
It  is  the  first  responsible,  clearly  ex- 
pressed article  on  this  subject  that  I 
have  seen,  and  I  am  thankful  to  Pro- 
fessor Seifert  for  having  the  courage 
to  speak  out. 

I  was  beginning  to  lose  faith  in  the 
church  and  its  leaders  who  seemed 
to  be  going  right  along  with  the  false 
"new  morality."  True  Christian  morality 
does  not  change. 

Which  'Methodist  Heritage? 

DAVID  V.  SCHAFFER,  Pastor 

Bryantville-W est    Duxbury    Circuit 

Bryantville,  Mass. 

Russell  E.  Owen  has  a  right  to  his 
views  [see  Poor  Use  of  Scripture, 
March,  page  68],  to  be  sure,  but  allow 
me  to  register  mine  as  well. 

As  a  Methodist  minister,  Mr.  Owen 
should  know  that  his  interpretation  of 
Scripture  is  an  interpretation  just  as  a 
fundamentalist  interpretation  is  another. 
Fundamentalism  has  many  adherents 
who  are  educated  and  intelligent  men, 
and  to  damn  them  is  neither  Methodist 
nor  Christian. 

His  phrase,  "Methodist  heritage,"  is 
intriguing.  I  was  graduated  from  a 
creditable  seminary,  and  among  my 
fellow  graduates  were  humanists,  lib- 
erals, and  evangelicals.  Yet  all  were 
going  into  the  Methodist  ministry.  If 
all  these  men  were  going  into  a  church 
with  such  a  narrow  view  of  heritage, 
how  did  they  get  in? 

I  am  always  amazed  at  my  "liberal" 
Methodist  Church.  It  talks  about  its 
free  thinking,  yet  its  magazine  Together 
publishes  most  theological  articles  with- 


"DOES  GOD  HOLD 
MY  KITE  UP?" 

Would  you  answer  yes  or  no? 
While  the  wind  holds  the  kite  up 
physically,  who  is  responsible  for 
the  earth,  sky  and  wind  but  God? 

Your  child  will  learn  science  at 
school.  YOU  are  the  teacher  who 
must  tell  him  about  God's  part  in 
the  world. 

The  Upper  Room,  the  world's  most 
widely  used  daily  devotional  guide, 
provides  a  help  in  answering  such 
questions  as  these.  Through  a  medi- 
tation, prayer,  and  Bible  reading  for 
each  day,  it  helps  people  to  form  the 
habit  of  communing  with  God.  Life 
becomes  more  meaningful. 

In  times  of  crises  like  these,  The 
Upper  Room  can  mean  much  to 
those  in  the  armed  services  and 
away  from  home. 

Millions  of  Christians  in  some  120 
countries  around  the  world  use  The 
Upper  Room  as  an  aid  to  daily 
devotions.  More  than  just  a  publi- 
cation, it  has  become  for  them  a 
ministry    and    a    way    of    life. 

Write  for  a  FREE  copy,  or  start  your 
subscription  or  bulk  order  with  the  May- 
June  number.  Ten  or  more  copies  to  one 
address,  10$  per  copy.  Individual  yearly 
subscriptions  (English  or  Spanish,  $1.00) 

Pray  with  The  Upper  Room 
for  Worlti  Peaee* 


The  world's  most  widely  used  daily  devotional  guide 

36  Languages  —  42  Editions 
1908  Grand  Ave.   Nashville,  Tcnn.  37203 
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WITH  THE 
WHOLE  HEART 

f  The  famous  TV  personality  opens  his  1 
I?  heart,  giving  poetic  expression  to  a 

I   deep    faith    and    an    affirmative    ap-  I 

'  proach  to  living.   (Mr.  Collyer  is  an    ! 

|  Elder  and  a  Sunday  School  teacher  jjj 
in  his  church. )  As  he  did  in  his  pre-  \ 
vious  book,  Tliou  Shalt  Not  Fear,  he  & 

:  commands  a  warm  inspirational  \ 
style.  These  persuasive  messages  are  \ 
illustrated  with  beautiful  two-color  \ 
line  drawings.  $2.75 

I     AT  YOUR  BOOKSTORE 

FLEMING  H.  REVELL  Company 
Westwood,  N.  J. 
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35  STYLES    •    35  COLORS 
15  SUPERB  FABRICS 

Send  for  complete  catalog  of 
styles  and  fabric  samples.  Min- 
iature cutout  shows  how  each 
fabric  and  color  appears  as  a 
finished  robe. 

Catalogs  available  on  request  for 
all  church  goods  categories. 
Simply  state  your  interest.  No 
obligation. 

^Rational 

CHURCH  GOODS  SUPPLY  CO. 

821-23  Arch  St.,  Phila.,  Pa.  19107 

AMERICA'S   LARGEST  CHURCH   GOODS 
MANUFACTURER 


out  a  conservative,  evangelical  side. 
When  it  does  present  a  piece,  The  Bible: 
Window  to  Modern  Science  [December, 
1965,  page  18],  it  is  greeted  with  scorn. 
To  be  truly  liberal  is  to  search  for  truth 
from  all  quarters.  Are  we  allowing  our 
people  to  do  this  when  we  allow  only 
one  side  of  the  theological  spectrum  to 
be  seen? 

'Cure'  Not  'Preventive' 

ARNOLD  EUGENE  JENNY 

Medford,  Oreg. 

In  your  excellent  article  New  Froti- 
tiers  in  Healing  [February,  page  32],  I 
read  on  page  34:  "To  say  that  leprosy, 
the  ancient,  fearful  curse  of  Bible  times, 
is  still  around  does  not  mean  that  it 
will  not  be  erased  from  the  earth  some- 
day." 

In  the  January  issue  of  Reader's  Di- 
gest, in  the  article  A  Few  True  Friends, 
I  read  on  page  129  that  "doctors  dis- 
covered the  sulfone  drugs  that  cure 
leprosy." 

Does  this  mean  the  medical  profession 
has  learned  something  not  yet  known  to 
Together?  Or  that  the  Reader's  Digest 
is  in  error?  Or  was  Together  saying  that 
although  a  cure  is  available  the  means 
for  its  universal  application  are  not? 

Authorities  at  the  American  Medical 
Association  advise  us:  "To  say  that 
sulfone  drugs  are  effective  in  the  cure 
of  leprosy  needs  to  be  qualified.  Sul- 
fones  have  'been  effective  in  relieving 
symptoms  and  stopping  the  progress  of 
the  disease  in  some  cases."  The  partic- 
ular sulfone  used  in  leprosy  treatment 
is  a  comparatively  simple  compound 
which  could  be  produced  abundantly 
["by  the  shovelful,"  the  good  doctor 
tells  us],  if  leprosy  could  be  eradicated 
simply  by  its  wide  distribution.  More 
to  the  point  of  Reader  Jenny's  question, 
the  AMA  authority  points  out  that  no 
preventive  for  leprosy,  in  the  form  of 
an  immunizing  vaccine,  has  yet  been 
developed.  Until  it  comes,  eradication 
of  leprosy  will  remain  a  "someday" 
hope. — Eds. 

A  Pioneer  Overlooked 

MRS.  H.  R.  BOCKUS 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Your  article  New  Frontiers  in  Heal- 
ing on  our  excellent  Methodist  hos- 
pitals around  the  country  was  of  special 
interest  to  our  family. 

However,  you  overlooked  one  pioneer 
who  is  doing  so  much  in  the  field  of 
scoliosis  (curvature  of  the  spine).  He 
is  Dr.  Paul  Harrington  of  Houston. 
Texas. 

Our  oldest  son,  and  many  others, 
now  can  look  forward  to  a  useful  and 
longer  life  as  the  result  of  Dr.  Harring- 
ton's surgical  use  of  the  Harrington 
Rod.  This  operation  was  performed  on 
our  Gordon  in  1962. 

The   chapel   and   church    services   at 


Houston's  Methodist  Hospital  were  a 
great  spiritual  help  to  me  during  Gor- 
don's three-week   stay  there. 

February — Best  in  Months 

MRS.  A.  D.  STARKEY 

Edina,  Minn. 

The  February  issue  of  Together  is 
the  best  for  many  months.  Let  us  have 
more  helpful  reading  like  As  the  Twig 
Is  Bent  [page  24],  Open  Your  Heart  to 
Enthusiasm  [page  18],  This  Is  My  Coun- 
try [page  31],  and  The  Race-Relations 
Sunday  That  Wasn't  [page  28]. 

I  raised  six  sons  in  the  Methodist 
faith.  One  is  a  pastor,  and  all  are  active 
in  Methodist  churches.  I  know  this 
magazine  is  helpful  to  them  and  their 
families. 

Let  us  have  more  family  reading  and 
fewer  pictures. 

Van  Gogh  Not    Cold,  Dreary' 

JAMES   KACZMAREK 

Brookfield,  Wis. 

Vincent  van  Gogh,  painter  of  your 
December,  1965,  cover  picture  The 
Starry  Night  was  not  a  "cold,  dreary 
man"  as  one  of  your  readers  speculated. 
[See  Letters,  February,  page  68.]  He 
was  loaded  with  compassion,  a  Chris- 
tian frustrated  by  the  church.  From  that 
time  on,  he  was  further  frustrated  by 
his  fellowman  when  his  offers  of 
brotherly  love  and  friendliness  were 
rejected  as  the  rantings  of  a  maniac. 
Finally,  he  did,  in  fact,  become  insane 
and  shot  himself  because  he  felt  him- 
self an  unbearable  burden  to  his 
brother  and  a  failure  as  a  human  being. 

Before  turning  to  art,  Van  Gogh  tried 
the  religious  life.  He  was  allowed  to 
serve  as  a  lay  missionary  in  the  coal- 
mining region  of  Belgium,  primarily 
because  those  "fit"  to  be  ministers  re- 
fused to  go  into  the  area.  Seeing  the 
suffering  of  the  miners,  he  realized  that 
the  concepts  of  the  church  fathers 
wouldn't  work.  He  began  to  share  his 
clothes  and  food  with  these  people.  He 
moved  from  his  regular  lodgings  to  a 
shack  and  frequently  gave  away  so 
much  that  he  had  to  go  without  food 
for  days  while  he  waited  for  his  month- 
ly stipend. 

Does  this  sound  like  a  "cold,  dreary 
man"? 

He  got  his  comeuppance,  though.  The 
missionary  board  visited  him  and  saw 
his  ragged  clothes,  the  hovel  he  called 
home,  and  that  he  actually  lived  the 
life  of  the  poor.  They  came  to  a  quick 
decision:  no  "man  of  God"  could  live 
in  such  an  undignified  way.  Good 
Christians  just  did  not  do  such  insane 
things.  He  was  dismissed. 

His  Starry  Night  is  not  a  realistic 
interpretation  of  a  night  sky.  It  is  a 
personal,  emotional  response  to  a  night 
when  the  stars  appear  immense,  when 
the  twinkling  is  like  a  million  magnifi- 
cent fireflies. 
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moon  asc< 
Sending  her  soft  glow  over  all. 
The  flowers  have  folded  their  petals — 
Bowed  their  heads  as  if  to  say  a  prayer  of  thanks 
God  for  the  stillness  of  eventide. 
Oh,  the  beauty  of  eventide! 
The  soft  stillness  is  comfort  to  a  weary  one; 
With  the  hush  of  the  birds,  the  stilling  of  trees, 
All  is  in  readiness  for  God  to  speak; 
For  is  it  not  at  eventide  that  God  whispers  to  wind 
The  way  it  should  blow  at  dawn  ? 
And  to  birds  the  song  they  shall  sing  in  greeting 
The  new  day  ? 

It  seems  to  this  weary  spirit  that  God  hears  a  little  clearer 
The  prayer  at  eventide. 
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DOESN'T  KNOW  ABOUT 
MOTHER'S  DAY 


He  won't  have  a  gift  for  mother  this  year.  He'll  be  buying  her  one  soon,  though,  as 

he  grows  and  acquires  knowledge basic  knowledge  like  walking  and  talking 

and  when  is  Mother's  Day.  This  is  when  he'll  get  his  moral  direction,  too most 

likely  from  his  parents.  Having  and  using  Together  in  his  home  will  show  him  the 
importance  of  Christianity  in  daily  life.  And  when  he  learns  to  read,  there  will  be 
stories  in  Together  that  he  can  enjoy,  too. 


ALL  METHODIST  FAMILIES  NEED 


Together, 


IN   THEIR  HOMES 


TOGETHKR,    201    Eighth    Avenue,    South,    Nashville,    Tennessee    37203 
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